“ae Devil’s Jackal, by W. S. Chadwick 





LANDS SEVEN — 


ISO TO 250 LB. SEA BASS 


on the VIKING’ 
Bronsons new Salt Water Reel 


Here is Ennis Helm, 
OV Timer, of ; 

Okla., with the 

Bass he landed 

son “Vikin - 








66 ID you ever try to rope a steer and hold him 


with a twenty-five foot rope?” writes Ennis C. 
Helm, The Ol’ Timer, of Oklahoma City, Okla. 
“Well, that’s just the position I was in, while trying 
to land these seven 150 to 250 pound Totuabas 
(White Sea Bass), in the Gulf of California, near 
Guaymas, Sonora, Mexico, last month! Every day for 
a week, it was a battle with the big ones! And think 
of it—seven strikes—and seven Totuabas—each fight- > 
ing thirty to forty-five minutes—all captured with 
your No. 600 Viking Reel!” Y 
“When I first started putting my tackle together the first (* 
day, several fishing friends remarked that I never would land > eae 
any large fish with the light tackle I was using. This kinda 
made me feel sick at the stomach, but I said nothing and got 


ready for my first strike—and had it before you could bat an THE VIKING 

eye—and in forty minutes, I had a nice 165 pound Totuaba . 

ready for the gaff-hook. This went on all day and at the ” No. 600 =—s Price $6.60 ; 

end, I had seven that weighed from 150 to 250 pounds. Without question, the greatest Salt Water Reel Value ever made 

Well Solemn 3 had alien head end sive i Chromium plated, metal re-enforced bakelite head and tail plate, 
en, my trends just Dad tO shake my Nand and give in to 250 yard capacity, with Free Spool and Star Drag. Built to 

the fact that the No. 600 Viking Reel—with its Free Spool, withstand the hardest punishment and abuse of deep sea fishing 

Star Drag and slow:breaking power would tire out the big- 

gest ones—and make deep sea fishing a real sport for real 

sportsmen!” 


If you, too, want to conquer those deep sea : 
fighters, get a sturdy Bronson Salt Water Reel 
at your nearest dealer. oe ~ 


na 
Our beautiful new colored If you get some pictures of JOLLY ROGER THE SEA ROVER 


catalog, showing the largest good fish, taken on a Bron- . . 4 98 
selection of reels, for every son Reel, send ‘em in and pe ee Price $2.75 a _* “— ¥ 
type of angling—sent FREE we'll make it worth your 250 yd. Capacity 250 . apa 
upon request. while, if we can use them! Bakelite head and tail BUCCANEER Heavily chrom 
a plate. Adjustable No. 700 Price $3.30 plated. Metal re 
WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE—McDonald & Linforth, 420 Mar- spool bearing cap. 2590 Yd. Capacity. forced, Bakelite ! 
ket St., Tilden Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. Adjustable click. Hel- Heavily nickel plated. 29d tail plates. | 

ical gears. Ideal for ° Bakelite head and tail ¢a! sear 

BR Y Musky fishing, too. plates. Helical gears. click an 

ONSON REEL COMPAN Adjustable click and i cap. 

spool bearing cap. Free 


126 State St. Bronson, Mich. Spool! 


AMERICAS LARGEST REEL MANUFACTURE 
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A staff of almost 2 


A haven for the Tesort-weary tourist AY 
a paradise for the fisherman saa ee 


EWFOUNDLAND 
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,000 correspondents answers inquiries addressed to this department. 














Quaint fishing villages . . . kindly sea-faring folk .. . 
rugged mountains rising abruptly from the sea. . . 





deep, silent forests . . . swiftly flowing streams alive 
with fighting salmon and trout—such a land is little- 


traveled Newfoundland. Modern hotels and camps, Address the New- 
fine motor roads. Costs—for everything—amazingly foundland Information 
le a Bureau, 53 Journal 

low. Write for “Newfoundland—the Sportsman’s Building, Boston, 
— - °s a ia . _ ’ Mass., or Newfound- 
Paradise, a free booklet containing valuable informa- land Tourist and Pub- 
tion for fishermen including transportation, guide hire licity Commission, St. 
and camp ; dati - Jobns, Newfoundland, 
and camp accommodations. > ae eat ae. 








VIRGIN TERRITORY 


Hunt & Fish in One of the Lar mpeet 3 Tracts 


of Virgin Game Country in Canada 

There are no camps in or near this territory, and 
the abundance of game and fish have never been 
molested The scenery and beautiful lakes are be 
yond all expectation Excellent camping equipment 
and’ camp food is furnished for your comfort Only 
the most reliable guides go out on trips under my 
upervision The best of reference furnished on re- 
quest For early reservations write or wire 


AL. MILLER, Mattawa, Ont., Canada 





Hit the Trail . 
oe 
is 


Never before has such 
me, insulated bodies 
permanent beds— 





WAGON 


Now available at half former prices 
Larger. handso 
big. « 


amazing value been offered 

10’x6'4" full head room 
complete kitchen big extraordinary fes Special 
akes up road shock. Easily handled by any car at 50 
and pleasure are packed into every square 
» my quarters and husky construction of these deluxe 
Campers + Sportsmen - Tourists - Salesmen 


for bic new catalog tells how to $495°2 and 


enjoy low &#. luxurious travel 


»mfortahle 


dozens of anes 


iraw-bar 


f sport 





free 


ATTRACTIVE DEALER TERBITORIES AVAILABLE 


THE COVERED WAGON COMPANY | 


14683 East Jefferson Avenue 


Ie 


DEREUEEEEETEREEEEEEEEEEEEE 


a 


Speckled and lake trout 

in lakes and stream 

Motor over good roads, 
145 —. from Mont- 


Detroit, Michigan | 


CLAYTON'S 





In the Heart of the Adirondacks 
Trout Fishing of the Best in 
the Beautiful Ausable Rivers 

Unsurpassed Mt All kinds of 
sports Modern conveniences—Best of food, and a 
real place to spend your vacation Rates by week 
$12.00 up. By day $2.00 to $3.00. On route 9N— 
Open all year. 

Cc. E. LAMOY, Prop., 


scenery outdoor 


UPPER JAY, N. Y. 











Rose Lake Beach 
CO PS he 


really bite; you don't have to be an expert fisherman to 
eatch fish here. Great northern pike and bass, oh boy! 
and sunfish for the kiddies. Fine bathing, too. Pack up 


your tent and camping outfit and enjoy a real vacation 
this year 

Camping grounds, boats, bait, lake 

shore home sites, cottages. Addresa— 


OTTO WANDRIE, FRAZEE, MINN. 





Hit 
ROAD MAPS 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS 
AND TRAVEL HELP 


Wherever you plan to travel in the United States, 

Canada or Mexico, write us telling when and 
where you want to go. We will send, postpaid, 
free, state road maps of each state you pass thru, 
marked with your best routes, illustrated booklets 
of interesting vacation and historic spots, and 
camp and hotel guides. Also a Conoco Passport, a 
| pocket folder, which introduces you to 
18,000 Conoco stations and dealers and provides 
you with spaces to record the expenses of your 
trip. The Conoco Travel Bureau, 
Continental Oil Co., is Amer- 
ica’s foremost free travel serv- 
ice. Address Dept.14 Conoco 
Travel Bureau, Denver, Colo. 


i] CONOCO \/ 
a RAVEL BUREAU 


operated by 




















of your pep Hunt 


mounte d true to life 
- an les 


Have them 
masters! Costs 
and you are assu one ) like work 
art that will rank with specimens mounte 
by Jonas for the greatest naturalis >, and 
hunters in the world. 
Guide. Explains field care 
everything. Limited edition 
copy TODAY. 


Master Taxidermists 
1024 Broadway 
DENVER, COLORADO 





Write for FREE 
of trophies. an 
write for your fre 














Plan Now for a Fall Hunt in 


ALASKA 


ta mized bag! Ko ~ Brown, Grizsly, G 
“ se; Sheep; Caribou; Goat. Shots positir 
idectiata Dismank Mhaabtnes Gonniiiuattionn St 


Alaska Guides, Raids 
Box L, Anchorage, Alaska 


ely guaranteed 








CANADA’S WILDS — NORTHERN ONTARIO 


TIMAGAMI "===" 


LAKE TIMAGAMI 
Ontario, Canada 
A real yo We Woods Canesten Camp with 


ort in the 


-1$02 Lakes, Won- 


heart of m acres virgin - orest 
dertful fish = Bass, Trout, Northern Pike and Pickerel. 
Good Bathing Beaches, Gu’ , Boats, Canoes, Launches, 


oat 
Outboard Motors, Bathing, Tramping, Tennis and Saduun- 

Excelient table. One night from Tor Mos y 
Good auto ronda. All rates reasonable. r 
Watt-tee vost Office, ee *on- 

















Bungalows. 


Take 


real, from Ottawa. 


Write for Circular 


WHITE DEER LODGE, R.F.D.No.1, White Deer, Que. 


MOOSE—DEER—FISH 


a canoe trip in real big game country, where camera 


hunting and fishing is ideal. Hunting for Moose, Deer 
one Bear in season For information write, 
DREW A. DODDS, Ghost River, Ontario, Canada. 


oklet.. T. Witson. 
tario, Canada, é pn May Oth 


HUNT IN THE CASSIAR 


With Gun or Kodak 





Visit one of the world’s greatest hunting grounds wher 
Moose, Caribou, Sheep, Goats and Bear are found We 
an take you into new country which you can ex{ J 
where the game has not been disturbed by man, afford 
ing an excellent opportunity for photographic work and 
record heads in season. Special rates on summer trips 
for exploration and photography. We furnish pack horses, 
all equipment and experienced guides Best of refer 
ences. Write or wire for rates and reservations. 


GEO..B. BALL, _—_—os TELEGRAPH CREEK, B. Cc. 


TARPON FISHING 


In the heart of tarpon waters at Port Ar 

Texa The finest fishing in the v 

had at this place for these gamest 

hotel serves excellent food, furnish r 
men, and rent Tarpon tackle, all 7 
rates. Reference—Dr Richard 8 

City, Mo. For early reservations 


 e | 


Tarpon Inn, Port Aransas, Tt 




















Best Musky 


North America; also 


fishing in 
Prize winners 


Bass, Trout, and Pike. 


taken here every year. Excellent 
Moose, Deer, Bear and Duck Hunting. 
Wonderful scenery among Sixteen 


Thousand Islands of 


Lake of the Woods 


from which six Field & Stream Prize 
Winners, including the world’s Record 








Musky were taken last year. 

Six camps widely separated. Cruiser, 

Houseboat and Canoe Trips arranged. 
Write for folder 


E. D. Calvert, Rainy River, Ontario 








LAKELAND LODGE | 


f° Wahnapitae Lake be, 
Sudbury District—Northern Ontario 
Good automobile road & railroad to Lake. First 
s accommodations at Lodge. Also outfit for 
r trips. Ideal canoe routes through virgin 
f Good fishin black bass, muskie, salmon 
& grey trout, pickerel & northern pike. Fall hunt- 


moose & bear—also ducks. 


ALPHONSE RIOUX, 
ONT., CANADA 


ing for deer, 


"or information Ce: 
SKEAD POST OFFICE 














CANAVAN’S ISLAND CAMP 
Sabaskong Bay, Lake of the Woods 


Camp located one half mile from the new Fort 


Frances and Kenora Highway, at Nester Falis 
First class accommodations. also housekeeping cabins 
Muskie, Bass, Walleyed Pike, G. N. Pike. Sepa- 


rate hunting camp where Moose and Deer are plenti- 


ful, also Lake Trout fishing. 
H. CANAVAN, EMO, ONTARIO, CANADA 








For your fishing trip this Summer come up to 


SHEEHAN’S CAMP—Lake Penage 


A Fishing and Hunting Camp 
on Canada’s Frontier 
A well equipped camp on Canada’s greatest 
bass lake and in the centre of one of the finest 
fish and game districts in Ontario. 
Write for pamphlet Address 


Sheehan’s Camp, White Fish, Soo Line, Ont. 


















ALASKA 


Kenai of the Alaska 
[ “whe Spring Kodiak Brown Bear 
hunts at popular rates—fall hunts for 
Kenai Moose—and Bear at prices you can 
afford. For particulars, address: 

KENAI GUIDES ASSOCIATION 
Box K Anchorage, Alaska 


eninsula and Base 





LOG CABIN CAMPS 


apart by themselves on the shores of 


ean, new cabins; 
itiful Northern lakes 
your own housekeeping 
beavers, etc., 
Finest fishing, 
summer rates 
Illustrated folder, 
Montreal. 


No crowds; 
if preferred. Moose, deer 


bathing, boating, canoeing, et 
ial low 

from Toronto 
Can. Pac. Ry. Co., 


M. U. BATES 


Box R, Metagama (via C. P. R.) ° 





secluded, quiet. 
frequently seen right from cabin 


Only one night on C. P. R, 
General refer- 








N. Ont. 
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ome 
NORT 


to Canada’s 


Hunting Grounds! 


Canada offers as big a thrill to the 
hunter after his first deer as the 
man who is out for grizzly. There 
are moose, Black bear and deer in all 
of the provinces except Prince Ed- 
ward Island. Black tail and Mule 
deer are found in the West and Vir- 
ginia or Red deer in the East. 

In the Yukon and Northwest ter- 
ritories you'll find the Dall or White 
sheep, Osborne caribou, Grizzly, 
Brown and Black bear. In main 
Rockies range the Bighorn and Stone 
sheep. In Alberta and British Colum- 
bia there are Grizzly, Brown and 
Black bear, Mountain goat, moose, 


CANADIAN NATIONAL 


To Everywhere tn Canada 


« 
PHILADELPHIA 
1422 Chestnut St. 
BUFFALO 
420 Main Street 


BOSTON 
186 Tremont St. 
NEW YORK 
673 Fifth Avenue 















caribou and deer. Stone and Fannin 
sheep are also found in the northern 
section of these two Provinces. 

Wild fowl, too; are plentiful in 
Canada. Geese, duck, shore birds, 
partridge and grouse are native to 
all Provinces, and in certain sections 
woodcock and Hungarian par- 
tridge. Migratory waterfowl, includ- 
ing brant and shore birds, are found 
in all coastal provinces. 

For complete information write 
to C. K. Howard, Manager Tour- 
ist Bureau, Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Montreal, Canada, or the 
nearest Canadian National office. 















CINCINNATI 
49 East 4th Street 
CHICAGO 
4S. . Michigan Blvd. 





PITTSBURGH 
355 Fifth Avenue 
DETROIT 
1523 Washington Blvd. 









The entrance to the wilderness where the 
may be had Rustic camp—best of accommodations, 
Ist Hunting Cruises and Canoe trips arranged 


GEO. H. GREEN 


best musk 


World’s Record Muskie Taken by Geo. E. Neimuth ats. « « 


GREEN’S WILDERNESS CAMPS 


LAKE OF THE WOODS — KAKTIMIOGAMAK — HEIGHT OF LAND 


le 


guide and 
Folder upon request 





bass, lake trout, wall-eye, and great northern pike 
i equipment. Lake trout fishing begins May 





For further information write or wire 


EMO, ocsinlaadi ‘Coneta 


















Reduced rates 


Write for Free Booklet and Information 


EXPLORE BY CANOE 
THE SUPERIOR-QUETICO COUNTRY 


Provisions and equipment for party of two exclusive of licenses $30.00 each. 
for larger 
Complete Outfitting Service for Canoe Trips. 


Border Lakes Outfitting Co. 










parties 





Address SIG OLSON, Mgr., Ely, Minn, 
Winton, Minnesota 


























FISHERMEN / 


END OF 


YOU CAN NOW MOTOR 
FISHING GROUNDS at the NORTHERN 


THE LAKE OF THE WOODS 
OUR LAKE IS NOTED FOR ITS PRIZE WINNING FISH!!! 1! 
TROUT — MUSKIES — BASS — WALL-EYED PIKE 


Write us re 


ACCOMMODATION FOR FISHERMEN ws HUNTERS 


- - iE W. STONE BOAT MFG. 
Pe P. Jent 90 — tiem — LAKE OF THE WOODS — Oe CANADA 


TO THE FAMOUS 






our MOUSE-BOAT and CRUISER 






LTD. < < < 


























Accommodations of the very best for your comfort. 
quest You can easily reach our camp from Ft, 
reservations call at Emo Garage 
Write for full information to— 





D ALSEG’S Virgin Pine Camp on Lake of the Woods for Real 
Muskie Fishing Where They’re Big and Plentiful 
In the months of May and June Lake trout fishing is at its best. 
July 1st on for Muskies, Bass, Wall-eye and Northern Pike. 
Unexcellied Location for Big Game Hunting in Season 


France 





From 







The best of guides and equipment furnished upon re- 


s on the Ft. Frances highway. Guests without 
M. N. DALSEG, EMO, ONT., CANADA. 




















TAKE THE FAMILY 


| Salmon, Trout and Bass Fishing 


Furnished Cottage and Boat. Fifty Mile North ¢ 
| Peterboro, Ontario A Real Beauty Spot Reasonable 
} e's . Week. Month or Season. 


. L. SMITH, 





LANCASTER, N. Y. 











Big Game Hunting in Alaska 
Spring—Kodiak Brown Bear. Fall—Moose, Cari- 
bou, Sheep, Grizzly & Black Bear. Trophies 
guaranteed. Rates reasonable. Address, CARL 
ANDERSON, Anchorage, Alaska, P. O. Box 325. 




























Lett—A meadow 
jark. Below—A 
mountain plover. 
Right—Killdeer on 
nest 















Mother plover 
feigning injury 





A Group of Some of 
the Birds Found on 
the Plains and Des- 

erts of the West. 
Gila woodpeck- 


. eron nest. Be- From Original Photos 
low — Night- ° 
7 hawk on* neet by Louis Wayne Walker 
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Lett—Head of night- 
hawk. Above—Black- HM s 
billed magpie. Right— w* 4 











Baby killdeer and egg 














Thirty-Sixth Year 


and (so-called) vermin control. 
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HILE state and national governments are cutting 
expenses they would do well to find out how much 
money they ve been wasting on predatory animal 
They would often find 
that they could benefit the taxpayers and the sportsmen 
too by using the axe. 


The Fifty-sixth General Assembly of the state of Mis- 
ouri passed an act appropriating $10,000 from the state 
game protection fund for cooperative work with the 
U. S. Biological Survey in predatory animal control. In 
1932 the state alone spent in salaries alone $3,923 for 
taking 39 wolves, 47 coyotes, 2 wild dogs, 4 foxes and 6 
bobcats. The state alone spent $40 for each predatory 
animal taken in cooperation with the Biological Survey. 
If that isn't a waste of money wed like to know what is. 
\ decent bounty would have got them five times these 
results for the amount expended, and would have given 
a few down-and-out trappers some work. 


Yet more ridiculous than the amount spent per animal 
killed was the fact that all of the money for this control 
was taken from the sportsmen’s game fund, whereas those 
who benefited by it were ranchers and farmers. Ap- 
propriating money paid by sportsmen for the advantage 
of private business concerns is the reductio ad absurdum 
of predator control. Yet it is common throughout the 
country, and sportsmen are usually blinded to the true 
facts by the questionable statement that predator control 
is in their interests too. 


We think it would have been more in the interests of 
Missouri sportsmen if a few of those coyotes, foxes and 
bobcats had been left for them to hunt. In the death of 
those animals hunters lost just that much incentive for 
sport—and they paid the cash for the destruction of their 
own game. 


HE MISSOURI Game and Fish Commissioner real- 

izes the unfairness of sportsmen paying for this work. 
In his last annual report he says: *.... since the stock 
raiser secures the greatest benefit from wolf and coyote 
control, this work should be paid for in the main from 
funds made available from some source other than Game 
and Fish Department's funds."” That's good common 
sense. 

Yet the stockmen’s lobby—which is directly opposed 
to the interests of sportsmen—continues 
to dominate Washington and the legisla- 
tures of most Western states. They take 
our money and with it they poison and 
trap our game. How long are we going 
to stand for it? 

Down in Washington the Biological Sur- 


vey's total appropriation for the next 
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fiscal year has been cut from the present $1,756,000 to 
$1,356,000. That's about a 23 per cent cut. Yet the 
part of this appropriation devoted to predator and rodent 
control (at present $574,000) has been cut only 8 per 
Organized: pressure by the sheepmen’s lobby has 
seen to that. Almost half of what the Biological Survey 
gets next year will be used solely for destruction of 
coyotes, wolves, bears, mountain lions and many forms of 
wild life which stockmen don't want but which you and 
I, as sportsmen and nature lovers, darned well do want. 
But you and | haven't a lobby in Washington. 


cent. 


If we had effective organization in our ranks we'd see 
that some of this Biological Survey money which will 
go for poisoning and trapping went instead to bolster 
up game law enforcement activities and the acquisition 
of wildfowl refuges. Whereas the item for predator con- 
trol has been cut only 8 per cent, the amount available 
for living up to the federal government's wildfowl restor- 
ation plans as authorized by the Norbeck-Andresen bill 


per cent 


That's lobbying for you! No wonder commercial inter- 
ests laugh up their sleeves at sportsmen’s feeble efforts 
to maintain their rights against them. 


has been cut 72 


AND REMEMBER that what the government spends 

for destruction will be matched throughout the West 
by similar sums from sheepmen and any state legislatures 
they can control. That means the continuance of wide- 
spread poisoning and trapping. It means that the trail 
of the sheep herds will continue to stink with the rotting 
carcasses of dogs, coyotes, bears and small fur-bearers 
all in the cause of that fetish known as “predator con- 
trol,’ which is another name for slaughtering sundry 
species of wild game and birds in the interests of private 
individuals and organized minorities. 


It is time we looked this predator and vermin question 
squarely in the face. It is time we asked ourselves just 
how far we omniscient humans can upset the balance of 
nature with our theories of destruction, 
without interfering with the common good of the people 


changeable 


at large. 


It is time that the heads of the, Biological Survey de- 


cided whether their job is primarily the preservation 
and increase of game for the benefit of sportsmen, or 


primarily the destruction of game at the 
behest of commercial lobbyists. 


\nd it’s long past time we stopped let- 
ting our legislatures use sportsmen’s money 
to kill wolves, coyotes and bobcats at $40 
each. Economy would counsel the axe 
for that sort of thing even if common 
ense didnt 
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“‘The Squire” in action 





ass at the Low ‘lide 


An Angling Myth Tested and Found 
Trustworthy 


By J. A. Knight, Jr. 


angling is, like Cleopatra, “a lady oi 

infinite variety.” Over a period of thirty years of 

ardent and enthusiastic devotion to this gentle 

pastime, not a few observations and generaliza- 
tions have been formulated by me, only to be disproved 
One axiom has persisted, however, down 
years and, unlike the rest, has remained 
Every true fisherman will agree with me, | 
believe, when | state that there is always something more 
—something additional to be learned and stored away 
for future reference during each day’s experience. In 
other words, no fisherman ever knows all there is to 
know about his favorite pastime. 

Several years ago, | had the pleasure of making my 
initial journey to that most fascinating, to me at least, 
of all lakes—Lake Helen Blazes which is the source of 
the St. John’s River in Fiorida. Being September, the 
weather was tropical. We had the honor of being es- 
corted there by no less a personage than Bob Wall, who 
for years has maintained a fishing camp in the St. John’s 
marshes about nine miles west of Melbourne, Fla. Al- 
though the weather was almost unbearably hot, Bob in- 
sisted that lunch and the mid-day rest be postponed until 
after 2 o'clock so that we could fish from 12:30. until 2. 
[, in my ignorance, was against the idea. The fish had 
not been coming well at all during the morning. Why, 
then, fry ourselves in the broiling sun to fish during what 
seemed to me to be the most unlikely time of day when 
rest and shade, food and iced tea seemed infinitely more 
practical? Bob was adamant, however, and his some- 
what laconic reason was that “then’s when the moon’s 
down” which meant less than nothing to me at that time. 


HE art of 


and cast aside. 
through the 
unshaken. 


So fish we did, perspiring at every pore, and Bob’s wis- 
nine large-mouth 


dom was attested by the bass which 


we brought home—total weight seventy-eight pound 
When Bob insisted on fishing when the “moon is down, 
it was his way of saying “low tide.” 

I came to know Bob well as the months went by at 
he finally opened up his heart to me concerning his pet 
theory on the best time or times during the twenty-fou 
hours to take fish. He had found through experienc: 
and observation, that the bass struck best when th: 
“moon was up” or the “moon was down.” In othe 
words, when the moon was directly overhead or direct! 
under foot, so to speak. He never mentioned high tid 
or low tide in this connection. His rule was based o1 
countless days of fishing experience and observation and 
I doubt if he associated tides with fresh water fish. But 
[ must say that this rule certainly worked on those St 
John’s River bass. 


p4st summer offered to me an excellent proving 

ground for this theory. When testing a theory of the 
most opportune time to take fish the primary requisite 
is that the testing be done where there are plenty of fis! 
to be taken. Accordingly, we selected Grand Lake 
Stream, Me., as a likely location for our yearly bass fish- 
ing trip. The village of Grand Lake Stream is situated 
on the bank of that river where it flows out of Grand 
Lake. From here one may fish Grand Lake, Big Lake 
and the St. Croix River. If there is a better fishing com- 
bination, in the eastern states at least, than these three 
bodies of water I have yet to find it. 

On the morning of my arrival in camp, I occasioned 
no end of disrespectful levity among the older guides 
and considerable behind-the-hand mirth among the 
younger ones by asking for a newspaper which contained 
a tide table. After much confusion, one was located f 
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and I clipped out the tide table and placed it in my 
box, having noticed that low tide came about 1 o'clock. 
\Ve fished all morning in Big Lake with indifferent suc- 
cess and then the party of four canoes assembled on an 
‘sland while the guides prepared lunch. During the 
orning only three bass had been taken of sufficient size 

. be saved for the pan. While the four guides busied 

emselves about the fire, the Squire, my companion, 
and I took one of the canoes and I cast along the shore 
line directly in front of our temporary camp. We raised 
ight good bass and landed five of them out of the very 

iter which had so recently been disturbed by our land- 
and all in the space of about twenty minutes. Then 
we went ashore and I[ took great pleasure in showing my 
ide table to the guides. One o’clock—low tide—and the 
fish on the move for the first time during the day. The 
mainder of that valuable hour was occupied by eating 
unch and resting. Fishing in the afternoon was almost 
as unproductive as it had been in the morning so we 
knocked off fairly early. 

Bright and early next morning saw us loaded into the 
amp automobile with two canoes bouncing cheerfully 
along behind us on the trailer, en route for the St. Croix 
River. The canoes were put in the water at a clearing 
near Kellyland Station at the head of the fast water. 
Black flies bothered us somewhat 
when we started out but soon left 


ad noticed that the “moon was down,” as Bob Wall used 

to say, at about noon; in other words—low tide. Sure 
enough at 11:30 the bass began to come—big ones, from 
two to four pounds. They took the fly, not with the 
wild smashing strike of the fish which strikes to kill but 
with the slow, confident roll of the steadily feeding fish, 
so that hooking them was a simple matter. And, once 
hooked, how those red-eyed scrappers did fight in the 
heavy current. Seth, my guide, held the canoe in the 
current in the manner of the Salmon River guides and I 
netted the larger fish below the canoe instead of trying 
to swing them up against the force of the river for 
Seth to net. 


HE Squire, whose canoe was stationed near me, was 

as busy as I landing large fish. Then he decided that 
it was time for lunch and I| reluctantly left the run I was 
fishing and went ashore. The lunch, as always, was de- 
licious, but we sat there and passed up the best fishing 
of the day. In the afternoon, Seth and I returned to the 
water which had been so productive in the morning but 
the bass there showed nothing but bored unconcern for 
our best efforts. We had, of course, good fishing in the 
afternoon but the real feed was over.” 

Just a word in passing about this particular stretch of 
the St. Croix River. There is a 
power dam at Kellyland Station and 





us after we cleared the shore. We 
were both using our fly rods with 
streamer flies enlivened by small 


spinners directly ahead of them. 


ET me quote here from a page 
in my diary: “I had not been 
fishing for more than fifteen minutes 
before a surly old devil from behind 
a big rock took my fly, spinner and 
most of my leader away from me. 
After repairing this damage we 
fished on downstream picking up 
several small bass but not having 
anything of any size show itself al- 
though we fished through several 
pieces of very promising water. | 














Pulling one out from the rushes. 


below this dam there is about a 
mile of rapids and pools. The river 
then settles down to a smooth, even, 
deep flow for about three more miles 
before spreading into dead water or 
“flowage” which forms the head of 
the next of the series of dams. All 
this water is literally alive with 
small-mouth bass and every spring 
these fish look for a proper spawn- 
ing ground. The lower river being 
mud bottom and difficult to “red,” 
they naturally gravitate to the mile 
or mile and a half of fast rocky 
water below the dam, which is ideal 
for the purpose. Not being able to 
get above (Continued on page 35) 











Insert—Bob Wall pushing the boat in the St. John’s marshes, Fla. 
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e Devil's ackal 


By 
W. S. Chadwick 


HE “lion jackal” has become proverbial. Yet, as 

[ have said elsewhere, the hyena’s how! is heard 

in proximity to the lion more often than the 

jackal’s, north of the Zambesi. But there is no 
doubt that jackals do sometimes follow or accompany 
lions. One instance at least has occurred where a jackal 
followed a lion for nearly two years, first on legitimate 
hunts and later on man-killing exploits. It was during 
the latter period that he became known to the natives 
as the “devil’s jackal.” 

I have not told the story before because there were 
blanks in it which only my old partner could fill in. In 
search of new material | visited Piet two months ago, 
and obtained the necessary data to complete a tale of 
which only the beginning was covered by personal ex- 
perience. 

Piet Du Plooy and I were trading in partnership on 
the Zambesi—about 150 miles above the Victoria Falls 
—when one night in 1911, close to daybreak, a pande- 
monium of barking dogs, yelling natives, and bleating 
goats aroused us just before dawn. Hastening out to 
the goat kraal with our rifles, we found the herdboys 
and dogs staring into the bush, and the natives told us 
that jackals had taken a kid. 

Armed with torches we urged the dogs forward, and 
100 yards away found the dead kid. Beside it was the 
‘poor of two large and two small jackals. They had only 
just commenced to feed when we drove them off. so we 
decided to try to poison them. But knowing the cunning 
of the breed we took special precautions. 

Removing the kid, we hacked out a small strip of meat, 


cut slits in it with an assegai blade, and seasoned it 
liberally with strychnine. The meat was skewered on 
an assegat point, and no human hand touched it. After 

sunset, when the vultures had 


gone to rest, it was carried out 
bv a native riding an ox, and 
















dropped as though by accident a few yards from w 
the kid had been found. 

In the small hours we heard in the bush a pair 
jackals howling with the despair of the damned, and 
they were still at it when dawn came we hastened 
ward the sounds. A mile from the store we saw t 
small jackals race away, and the natives and dogs we 
after them at once. We found they had been standing 
and howling beside the bodies of their poisoned parent 
Apparently they had not shared the bait, and must ha 
been howling from sorrow and loneliness. 

We noted that the spoor of one had a claw missi! 
from the near front foot. He may, perhaps, have bee: 
born without it. An hour later the natives returned wit 
one dead puppy and reported that the other had doubl 
when hard pressed, just as a leopard sprang from covet 
and seized one of the dogs. That diversion had enabl 
the other puppy to escape, and on examining the on 
killed we found his feet perfect. We were thus able 
recognize the survivor when he visited us again. 


BOUT a year later we were aroused in the small hours 
4% by a similar disturbance at the goat kraal, and o1 
investigating found that two lions had taken two goat 
So next evening we tied a goat inside a rough bu 
scherm and buried a steel trap in the entrance. Ther 
Piet and I took turns watching with a loaded rifle fro 
a big tree close by. I took the watch until midnight, a1 
was asleep on my uncomfortable perch when Piet arouss 
me just before dawn. Stealing toward the trap in tl 
gray light was a fine lion, and some yards behind him 
lioness. Wishing to get both we waited. 

But the lion got suspicious, and started nosing 
ground right in the entrance. We heard the clang of th: 
steel trap and saw him jerk his head up with a growl 
Then the lioness snarled and turned to run, and thinkin 
the lion was caught we both fired at her. As she fell i 
a heap—stone dead—the lion blood 
curdling roar and started for the bush. In the 
shelter of the trees and out of sight, he pause 
roared three times in quick succession an 
trotted away. 

Afterward we found that he had left the ski: 
and cartilage of his nose in the trap. No doul 
that handicapped his scent, and perhaps ac 
counted for the liking he afterward showed 
for the jackals’ company. For at the edge o 
the clearing we found the spoor of two big 
jackals and two puppies. And one of the big 


1 
+ 


gave a 


on en 
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rs had a claw missing from the near front foot! 


\\ here our young friend of a year ago—now a father— 
ed up with the lions I cannot, of course, say. 


joi! n 
“ At dawn three months afterwards there occurred a 


creat squawking in the hen roost, and every dog in the 
neighborhood commenced barking and howling. Aiter 
-eleasing the dogs we found that a jackal had burrowed 
way in and killed a fat rooster. And the spoor was 
t of our friend with the malformed foot! Nearby 
was the spoor of two younger jackals, but apparently the 
dog had no mate. 
| suggested going after them, as we had a new gray- 
1und we had not tried out, and pointed out that in any 
ise we ought to kill the youngsters easily. But Piet 
he would rather capture the pups, as he had an idea 
the wonderful scent, sight and hearing of a tame 
il, plus the marvelous cunning of the breed, would 
eful when hunting, or when lions came around. So 
set out to kill the old dog and capture the pups if 
ssible. 
Following the faint spoor was slow work, but in two 
hours we found they had taken cover in a thicket several 
iles inside the forest. The natives encircled this while 
and I—mounted and keeping the dogs with us— 
| for the jackals to break cover. Suddenly a yell 
e from the far side. We dashed round there only to 
he natives rushing back towards us. The cunning 
x» had exposed his head on that side to draw us, and 
had then doubled back to emerge on the opposite side. 


rele 


As WE galloped back round the end of the cover we 
I caw the three racing away, and at once went in pur- 
suit, As we rode we urged the dogs on, and “Venus”— 
the new grayhound—passed us like a flash, stretching 
belly-to-ground in pursuit. The old dog was heading for 
deep donga (ravine) and was leaving the puppies be- 
hind as quickly as Venus was overtaking them. 
She drew alongside the rearmost just as the big jackal 
reached the lip of the donga. As she seized the puppy, 
iet shouted to call her off; but she took no notice and 
had already killed it when he drew alongside. He 
pped her off and raced after the other, calling her on 
He was almost alongside the second puppy as she 
seized it on the edge of the donga, and hurled himself 
off the horse in time to rescue it from her. 

His immediate reward was a fierce bite from the fright- 
ened captive, and he was swearing lustily as 1 rode up 
and handed him the sack we had brought. Enveloped 
in this, the little prisoner was soon rendered helpless, and 


They had killed both 
the lioness and cub, 
but before they 
could move or reload 
a big lion had charg- 
ed from beneath a 
bush some _ yards 
away 


we followed the spoor of the father. Two miles away it 
led into a deep ant bear hole flanked by a dense thicket. 
\Ve wasted an hour in digging, only to find that after 
blocking the entrance the wily little devil had dug a way 
out at the back, in the midst of thick thorn cover. He 
had probably traveled several miles while we wasted time 
at the “earth.” So realizing his trick too late, we gave 
up the chase. 

Our captive was a handsome little creature. Reddish 
yellow on belly, legs, and sides, his back was covered with 
a glossy black coat studded with long silver-grey hairs, 
vhich gave it the appearance of a handsome saddle-cloth. 
His fine bushy tail ended in a coal-black tip, and his slim 
yellow head, nuzzle, pointed ears, and _ yellow- 
to make him the embodiment of 


black 


brown eyes combined 
vigilance and cunning. \s one looked at him one 
realized that whatever outwitted him would need to be 


1 


smart indeed, and that for what he lacked in courage he 
vas fully compensated in cleverness. 


SO IT proved during the next few months. The little 
fellow soon mastered his fear and became devoted to 
Piet, who always fed him. His quick intelligence learned 
the few words of command, and soon understood the 
rules we made for him, as well as the name we gave him. 
On account of his “saddle-cloth” we called him 


“Speckles,” although the same reason folks in 
Rhodesia call his kind the “silver jackal.” In doing so 
they are unjust to the real silver jackal, the timid silver- 
grey creature which is much smaller, strictly nocturnal 
and entirely vegetarian. “Speckles,” on the contrary, 
dearly loved a hunt. His nose and ears were worth those 
of half a dozen dogs in the bush, and later on, his highly 
developed senses were to bring disaster to his own sire, 
and that sire’s man-eating friend. 

Why the jackals had come alone to visit us I cannot 
say. It would seem that for some reason they had tem- 
porarily left the lion, in the light of what followed. When 
we next heard of our captive’s father he was with the 

lion, and the natives who saw the 
pair swore it was the same lion 
which had (Continued on page 54) 
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An exciting moment 








elite 





Y FIRST experience at 

salmon fishing took place 

on the Miramichi in New 

Brunswick during the 
month of September. Conditions 
weren't any too good. The weather 
was hot, the water low and warm. 
The fish were all congregated in the 
spring holes and were very lazy and 
indifferent. My guide Boyd shook 
his head dubiously as we started 
out. “It’s awfully hot,” he grum- 
bled. “We need rain and cold 
weather to start the salmon 
moving.” 

At the home pool a “lookout” had 
been erected. From this vantage 
point one could locate the position 
of the salmon. My wife and her 
guide went up in it to spot the fish 





while Boyd and I anchored out in the pool within casting 


distance of any they might see. 

The salmon were located at once. They were lying at 
the mouth of a “bogan” and at the very edge of the pool 
current. Rather foolishly I had brought my three and one- 
half-ounce trout rod to fish with and I had to force the cast 
in order to reach the fish. Not knowing any better I pro- 
ceeded to use Northern trout tactics. Nothing happened. I saw 
that Boyd was restless so I asked him what the trouble was. 

“You don’t handle the fly right,” he said. 

“Show me,” I offered, handing him the rod. 

Where I had cast directly to the fish, letting the fly sink 
and then retrieving with slow jerks, Boyd cast to a point a 
considerable distance above them and to the far side of the 
current near which they were lying. He let the flies float 
down without motion until they were within sight of the fish. 
Then he started working the rod with long upward sweeps. 
Chis caused the fly to move erratically along the entire 
salmon front. 

- 
WE HEARD an exclamation from the “lookout.” “Two 
grisle started for your fly,” came the chorus. 

I took the rod again and tried Boyd’s method. 
fish wouldn’t take. 


But the 
Acting on the theory that they didn’t 








The start of the river trip 





Not so bad for a starter 


iramichti (srilse 


By 
Ray Bergman 


like the pattern of fly I tried 


other. Eight times I changed 
still not a fish stirred. By this t 
I had exhausted my assortment \ 


salmon flies but mixed in with t 
was a trout fly, a No. 8 Wick] 
Fancy. “It’s not a regular s 
fly,” commented Boyd , “but 
looks good.” 

My first cast with this fly brot 
a swirl but I did not connect. :; 

“Don’t think he got it,” 
Boyd. “Don’t strike so quick. 
pull before the fish gets the 

I tried again. The fish 
swirled to my first cast rema 
high in the water after his rise 
when he saw the fly coming 
advanced to meet it. My line 
taut and I never struck but 
hooked himself solidly. Incidentally you should never 
a salmon as you do a trout. They take very deliberately 
keep hold of the fly until they reach bottom. Usually a 
line or at the most a slight firm upward movement of th« 
will suffice to set the hook. 


HE fight of a trout seemed tame compared with 

whirlwind of action and power. The three and one-h 
ounce rod groaned with the strain. The fish wasn’t lar 
but the fight was the hardest I’d ever had with a fish 
equal size. 

The Wickham’s Fancy proved to be the fly these 
wanted for the moment but although I raised three mort 
did not hook them. My light rod was responsible. It 
not have the power nor the length necessary to set a h 
at long range. I. might have succeeded in raising more |! 
in forcing the rod I made a bad cast and the line dragg 
through the school. When this happened the fish left 
place and our sport was over. Needless to say I discard 
the trout rod after this experience. It’s well to remem! 
that tackle too light for the work is very unsatisfact 
You can’t cast as you should and you don’t even get 
full pleasure when fighting a fish because the strain 
against the reel most of the time. 








’ 


used 
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afternoon we tried for these spring hole fish again. 
ad returned to their original position but neither the 
1am’s Fancy nor any other fly, wet or dry, brought the 
est response. Finally I produced a brown cork-bodied 
bug. Boyd looked at it skeptically. ‘Never saw one 


nor have | ever heard of one being used,” he said, “but 


You never can tell.” 


‘T used regular bass methods. First I let the bug lie mo- 


nless on the water for an instant. Then [| started jerking, 


using 
his didn’t bring any results so I cast directly over the fish 
nd jerked hard. This made the bug splash and brought 


frequently to let it float down with the current. 


mediate response. A grisle of five pounds took it with a 
h, coming clear of the water in his eagerness to get it. 


ld> 


\ltogether I jumped three fish by this method. It showed 


e possibilities of this type of lure and my guide was much 


sssed. My wife, fishing with wet flies in another spring 


le, failed to get a rise. 
Unfortunately we never had another chance to experiment 


t 


hese fish. That night a heavy rain upriver raised the 
and discolored the water and the fish left the hole. 


lso got quite cold and the guides were jubilant. “This 
start the salmon moving,” they exulted. “We'll get 


good fishing when the stream settles.” 

igh water was a problem. It took us a long time 
he fish. We combed the entire lower part of the pool 
getting a single indication. Finally we went to the 

head of the pool. At this point an island formed a 
between the two currents which rushed by on each 
From a point above we centered this “slick” and 
it thoroughly with wet flies. Starting with short 

and casting out into the current I let the fly sweep 

ind across into the smooth water. I worked first from 


to 


side and then the other always giving plenty of move- 


nt to the fly. I gradually lengthened my casts until every 


vt 


‘§ the place had been covered. Ordinarily such tactics 
have brought results but they failed to do so at this 


then dropped down in the current, anchoring op- 
posite the “slick.” Just to experiment I made a cast 
tly across the smooth water and retrieved the fly with 
jerks. I tried several flies but nothing happened, “Put 
louble 1/0 Black Dose,” advised Boyd, “and cast in the 
nt on the other side of the canoe.” 




















Looking over a big one 


I made the change of fly but ignored his advice about fish- 
ing the current. ‘he “slick” intrigued me and | made an- 
other cast over it. This fly was heavier and sank quickly, 
catching on bottom. I made a switch cast to release it and 
hooked a good fish. It was a trick method but it accounted 
for several fish during the period of high water when regu- 
lar methods wouldn't work. 

There was one thing which bothered me considerably. In 
the stretch of still water (called a pond) in front of camp 
salmon and grilse were frequently seen jumping. I always 
wanted to try for them but Boyd would never stop. “It’s 
no use,” he explained. “They won’t take in that water this 
time of the year. Besides, jumping fish won’t strike anyway. 
hey are on the move and won't take until they settle in 
some pool. A 1 sing fish is different. Such a fish will 
usually take if you keep at him and don’t scare him in the 


trying.” 


Ys trout-trained mind retused to accept this: Secretly | 
- decided to try for these fish when no one was looking. 
Che opportunity arrived. Directly in front of our cabin | 
saw several fish leap. I fished with every fly I possessed and 
used every trick | knew. I might as well have cast a fly 
over a school of carp. Not an offer did I get. As I turned 
back to the cabin I came face to face with Boyd. “Satis- 
fied?” he smiled. “Yes,” I replied sheepishly. 

Between Half Moon and Ludlow there is about fifty-five 
miles of stream. Located in this country are many good 
pools. The only satisfactory way to reach them is to take 
the train to Half Moon and go down the river from that 
point in a canoe. One of the stretches | like the best is at 
MecKeel Brook, about fifteen miles from Half Moon. Here 
the Miramichi resembles a trout stream and there are many 
small pocket holes which may be fished from shore. 

[ got plenty of action when fishing this water. In most 
cases I took my fish by casting a wet fly above the pocket, 
letting it drift down into the hole and then jerking it across 
with a sweeping motion. But the best looking place of the 
lot didn’t produce when | used this method. I felt sure the 
place harbored a good fish so I kept trying with different 
fies but not an indication could I get. Finally I got into 
position directly above the hole. From this location I could 
hold the fly in the current which swept by the rock at the 
head of the pocket. Moving it slowly up and down this re- 
stricted area for five minutes proved (Continued on page 56) 














Boyd, the author's guide 
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The members of the party, photographed with their trophies 


Moose of the Swamps 


After Big Bulls in Ontario 


HE TUMP-LINES- were 
taut as bow strings and the 
pack straps cut deep into 


aching shoulders as we 
finished the last grueling mile of 
the portage, and swung down once 
more to the boulder-strewn 
of Pigeon River in Ontario. Canoes were soon launched 
and the duffle quickly loaded. Dipping our paddles again 
into the swift water, we continued a few miles farther 
upstream until a favorable camp site was located. 

It was rapidly growing dark so the two Chippewa 
guides pitched the tents while Charlie, the cook, my part- 
ner and I rustled a supply of firewood. A fire was soon 
blazing, the blackened tea pail singing its cheerful re- 
frain, and the bacon sizzling in the pan. 

Supper was devoured, everyone helping himself, and by 
the time the meal was over it was pitch dark. Lighting 
our pipes, we sat around the cheerful blaze discussing 
our plan of campaign for the next day. A great, fuil 
moon came peeking over the dark forest, lighting up the 
rippled surface of the river. Somewhere an owl hooted. 
An autumn wind sighed in the tamaracks and rustled the 
tiny, silvery leaves of the old birches along the river. 
Suddenly, not far downstream, a wolf set up his eerie, 
yapping cry, and several others joined in. 

\s I sat huddled close to the fire listening to these 
voices of the wild, some lines written by Robert W. 
Service kept running through my mind: 


shores 


“I knew it would call, as soon or late, 

It calls the whirring wings. It’s the olden lure, 
The olden lure, the lure of nameless things, 
And tonight, O God of the trails untrod., 

How it whines in my heart strings!” 


HESE lines seem to me to express that thrilling call 
that is bound to stir the blood of the sportsman, and 
bring him back year after year to the wilderness. 


\nd so our party, consisting of three Chippewa In- 
dians, two guides and a cook, my hunting partner, 
George C., and I had paddled and portaged our way 


many miles up Pigeon River for the 
moose season, October 20. 

Exhausted from the day’s hard journey, George and I 
soon turned to the eiderdown. Pete, the head guide, 


opening of the 





By i 
G. W. Woodward 
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was the fortunate 
rabbit-skin blanket. The othe 
Indians had _ only 


possessol 


one D 
apiece, but kept warm by slee; 
huddled close together. W« 
out early the next morning 
after a hasty breakfast we | 
trail, going up the river about three miles, then 
north into the bush. 

The country through which Pigeon River flows co: 
mostly of great rocky hills, and rolling ridges co 
with a dense growth of birch and poplar. The low 
are great tamarack and cedar swamps, and muskeg. 

Climbing to the top of the first high ridge, we |! 
imposing view of the country for miles around. 
descending, we 
crossed a big swamp 
and came out into an 
old burning running 
along the side of the 
ridge. 


ERE we slack- 


ened our pace 
somewhat, and 
scanned the more 


along 





open country 

the side of the ridge. 
One or two suspi- 
cious looking black 
spots attracted our 
attention and out 


came the binoculars, 
but the spots proved 
to be only blackened 
stumps. 

To Pete went the 
honor of sighting the 
first game, for 
after the first stop he 
said suddenly, “Look 
there! Moose!” I 
was so surprised at 
the tense tone of his 
voice that I nearly 


soon 





The author in picturesque 
garb showing hard usage 











pped the glasses. 


tion in which he was looking. 


\ll eyes were concentrated in the 


Just at the edge of 


heavy growth of cedar and tamarack, a large black ob- 
‘t moved slowly. The glasses showed it to be a big cow 
ose. As it was the first sight of game, our spirits rose. 
We followed the old burning for several miles without 
\bout noon we came out onto a high rock ledge 

here we stopped for an hour to rest and eat our lunch. 
sat around for a while, smoking our pipes and listen- 


1 
ti 


the guides discussing the situation in their native 


“Pete seems to be a little worried about some- 
said George, as we picked up our rifles and pre- 


| to hit the trail again. 


vard the middle of the afternoon, as we fought our 
y through a particularly dense poplar thicket, a buck 
ited a few rods ahead of us and a little to the left. 


] 


ite,” grunted Pete. “Him scared plenty.” 


\ brief 


se of a white flag caught our eyes, but was gone in 


tant. 


1 


the first day of the hunt ended as we trailed into 


ip at dark, and found that Charlie had prepared for 
upper a savory stew of partridge, potatoes and 





he last gruelling mile of the 
difficult portage 


onions, this being 
the piece de resist- 
ance of the meal. 
The old boy had 
been out with the 
scattergun .to keep 
the pot boiling. 


WE WERE in 
oursleeping 
robes early, as the 
first day of a big 
game hunt is usually 
hard and tiring on 
any man who is not 
trail hardened. 
The second day 
we decided to hunt 
separately, believing 
that we would get 
better results as we 
could cover more 
country. I told 
George that he could 
have his choice of 
guides as it made no 
difference to me. 
30th Pete and Joe 
had the stuff. “O. K. 
Woodie. I'll hunt 


& %, 
mets 


ae Win 





Going into the bush on Pigeon River, Ontario, in the fall of 1929 


with Joe. You and Pete go together, and the best of 
luck,” said George, as he started off. Thanking him, | 
picked up my rifle, and Pete and I once more took to 
the wilderness. 

The second day’s hunt proved to be largely a repeti- 
tion of the first; conditions for still hunting could hardly 
have been much worse, and try as I might to imitate 
Pete’s skill in walking quietly, I could not help stepping 
on a dry twig occasionally. We hunted the ridges and 
the old burnings as we had the day betore, but without 
results. 


HE weather was beautiful, although it was really too 

warm for hunting. The sky was clear, and the air held 
the smoky blue haze of a typical Indian summer day. 

When we stopped for lunch in the middle of the day. 
we sat with our backs against an old log, and as Pete 
gazed across the long reach of charred stumps and black- 
ened logs toward the ridges and rocky hills, he said, 
“Those bull moose don’t hang out in burning now. 
Don’t know why. Guess we look in the green.” 

Though it was early in the season for moose to be in 
the swamps, we decided that that was where we must 
look for them. We rested awhile before starting out, as 
I do not like to rush things too much while hunting, es- 
pecially during the first few days until one’s muscles 
begin to toughen to the strenuous work. Furthermore, 
itis my belief that the fellow who travels too fast misses 
much, not only in sighting game, but in the fullest en- 
joyment of the hunt itself. True, one’s time is usually 
limited on a big game hunt, but I prefer to go more 
slowly and I believe one accomplishes much more that 
way. As we sat and finished our smoke, I studied the 
tall, silent Indian. Pete had an interesting background. 
having guided a party into the interior of Labrador 
twenty-four years before. The story of that long bitter 
trek into the wilderness is told in the book, “The Long 
Labrador Trail.” Though it was largely due to Pete’s 
skill as a woodsman that the expedition had been a suc- 
cess, he had profited little by it and modestly refrained 
from talking about it unless questioned. Even then he 
aid little. 


| TRIED to read his thoughts as he looked out across 
the country but failed. I picked up my rifle and we 
started out. The afternoons are short in the North 
country in late October, and we were compelled to head 
toward camp early to be in by dark. 

That night, as we sat around the fire relating our expe- 
riences of the day, George told how he and Joe had heard 
a big bull crash through the bush, but had failed to get 
sight of him. (Continued on page 39) 
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Top—‘Aint it a 
&randand glorious 
feeling’’— for so 
young a hunter” 
Right—Mr. Ring 


meck in perso. 


AYBE it’s only because most of my wing shoot- 
ing has been done on ringneck pheasants—and 
that isn’t any record-breaking number of rounds 
per year, either. Maybe it’s because I haven't 
had enough experience with other varieties of feathered 
thunderbolts to give me a decent basis of comparison. 

Maybe if I were an expert grouse shot—which I’m 
fairly sure I never could be even if I had the opportun- 
ity—maybe if I had hunted prairie chickens in the old 
days of their abundance, maybe if I went south for quail 
each fall, or shot the limit of woodcock and snipe regu- 
larly day after day, I'd change my mind about an old 
cock ringneck being the smartest and wiliest upland bird 
that ever took wing in front of a hunter—barring of 
course the wild turkey. Maybe, but I doubt it. 

Of course I know that a grouse flies faster, that a 
snipe turns quicker, that a quail bursts out of cover more 
swiftly. But I’m not talking about those things. What 
I'm discussing is brains. Call it smartness, craft or what 
you will. What I mean is that an old veteran ringneck 
is about as well fitted with mental equipment as any bird 
that gets up before the guns. He’s foxy and I don’t 
mean perhaps. 

The first thing about him that always surprises and 
puzzles me is how a bird of his size can hide perfectly 
in a patch of cover that wouldn’t do a decent job of 
secreting a sparrow, and have the judgment and courage 
to know that he is hidden and to stay quiet in situations 
that must strain his nerves to the breaking point. 

[ remember one October afternoon when two of us 
had hunted hard for two or three hours in good ring- 
neck country without seeing a bird. We were just about 
ready to give up and go home. We were circling a field 
of cut corn that had little patches of cover here and 
there along the fence. We stopped to rest for a minute. 
talking about the amount of food that field would furnish 





e's a Foxy Bird 












A g00d cover along a weed-grown fence 











Can Any Bird That Flushes 
Match the Wily Ringneck? 


By Ben East 


and how many pheasants that section could 

port. We started on again. I! took one ste; 

out went the grandfather of all the ringne 

that township, literally from under my teet . 
actually felt his wing brush my leg as he 

up, out of little clump of dead weeds not 


than a foot high, six inches wide and a foot and 4 
long, in a shallow furrow beside the fence. 
He had sat there while we stopped less than si 


away and held all that conversation and if | hadn't 
as good as stepped on him he’d have let us go by w 


batting an eye. There wasn’t any other cover 
twenty yards. He couldn’t skulk and he knew b 
well it wasn’t to his advantage to fly. That kind 


trick takes brains and nerve, whatever bird does 

I’ve seen them—and what pheasant hunter hasn't‘— 
get up out of short grass where they must have I: 
flat to the ground as a snake, and they stood their gt 
until men or dogs were within three yards of thet 


FLUSHED one once from less than no cover 

along a fence, and believe it or not, he didn’t g¢ 
until I had put my gun aside and was straddle oi 
top strand of barb wire. Whether he played that 
on purpose I can’t say but at least it worked and 
I know he is still going. 

If you want to see a game bird display real cratt 
hunting for a wounded ringneck. In the early da 
my pheasant hunting experience I saw one stopp 
full flight by another hunter, apparently killed stone d 
He came down like a plummet and | 
to hear the dull “plunk!” when he struck the g1 
Our attention was busy somewhere else for a minut 
two then, and when we went to pick him up we cou 
find him. We searched for a quarter of an hour, 
up, and as we turned away someone kicked into an 
patch of dead grass around a single tree branch that 
on the ground 

That wounded ringneck ran out of a place whe! 
cautious meadowlark wouldn’t have risked his 1 
a hurried 
pag 


was close el 


flushed, was brought down winged with 
ran gamely for fifty vards and 


(Continued on 








u. 


ilpenstock either, dear. 


napping backwards; 


thle 
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‘‘How’s this for a swell looking trout stream?'’ 


“Don't Slip, Daring” 


A Tender Domestic Monologue 
Overheard on a Fishing Stream 


OW, WHAT'S the matter? 
Hurt you? Well, darling. 
how ma. y times have I told 
you not to walk right on my 
when we're going through 
Of course, you got smacked 
branches have a habit 
it’s a law 
ture. Keep about ten feet be- 
me when I’m breaking trail 
he naughty limbs won’t swat 
[‘m not sarcastic. Just sen- 
Don’t use your rod as a sort 
Rods are 
for pole 


face; 


to fish with—not 


vaulting purposes. 


WI 


ront 


" 


+t 


Well, here we are. 
Take a look at those two pools, will you? a 


ere you going now? Come 
What funny looking animal ? 
Come away from that porcu- 
Judas Priest, if you pat that 
_ you'll be picking splinters 
yourself from now until the 


oys decide what they’re going to 
out 
be a long time, in case you’re 


the duck shortage. And 
sted. You're worse than a 
Never mind getting chummy 
the birds and beasts of the 

Stick to your tame chip- 
back at camp. Taking you 
fishing trip is like taking the 
bors’ kids to the circus. I’ve 


got to watch you every minute or you're into something. 
‘ext thing, I suppose you'll be trying to play squat tag 
Now don’t try to be funny—you know the 
The ones I’m talking about don’t 


an elk. 
fan elk I mean. 
nm street corners on Saturday nights. 
How’s this for a 
stream? 


By Ray Trullinger 


*‘No, dear, you can’t have that nice 
big red and white fly”’ 


swell looking fly. 


If I don’t get a creelful by dusk it 
will be because I’ve broken my right 
arm. Wow! Did you see that big 
walloper jump and grab that bug? 
No—over there by the edge of that 
rock. You didn’t see him! You 
must be cockeyed. Funny how you 
manage to see everything you 
shouldn’t and miss everything else. 

We'll just string up our rods right 
here because I want you to fish 
those two big pools and that long 
rifle just beyond the bend. I’m 
going a little farther up the creek. 
Meet you here later. 

Let’s see now, baby, guess I'll tie 
a No. 10 Caddis on your leader. 
You'll get fish with that. Of course, 
you won’t get many, darling, be- 
cause you lack your hubby’s skill 
and finesse, but a few silly ones will 
probably be deceived by your inex- 
perienced efforts, and I'll make up 
don’t get. Leave it 
to papa to get the fish. What do 
vou mean I’m conceited? Why, 
honey, I believe you’re getting sar- 
castic—and you with such a nice 
disposition, too! Need one to get 
along with me! Well, of all the 
unjustified accusations. Why, I’m 
: husband you ever had. 


for what you 


the best 


I'll bet vou’re still sore because I made you get up and 
build the fire this morning. 
old man has in his basket w 
you'll regret those unkind words. 
“ No, dear, you can’t have that nice big red and white 

Now don’t argue, honey. 
Coachman and you'll 


Wait until you see what the 
hen he gets back and then 


You fish with a Caddis or 


“shige oe 
catch (Continued on page 3<) 
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Twenty-five pounds of porcupine 





ines and P, orcupines 


ve 
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By J. V. K. Wagar 





N COLORADO they have a 


state law protecting them.” 
The fellow from Michigan 
paused, frowned, and went 
on, “Oh, that’s right, you're 
from Colorado. Well, haven't 


you a law protecting them?” 
“Not that I know about,” | 

replied. 
“No? 


sure it was 





Well, that’s funny. | 


( olorad , but 


Was 

maybe it was Wyoming. Some- 

where out there anyway. Lhe 

only animal you can kill with a , 


‘> 
o 


club when you're lost and hun- 





So the nece sity for ¢ 
ing porcupines for em 
rations has largely pass« 
with the exception of a M 
inee Indian who complai 


( 
cause I had killed a p 
and had left its carcass 
woods, | 
wished to cot! 
delicacies. 


} + " 
Nave met no Olle 


In my experience, the 
~x palatability of porky meat 
the legal protection 








gry, you know.” 

We were sitting, each in his 
respective canoe, in a little bay off Crooked Lake, up against 
the Canadian Boundary in Minnesota, and were talking about 
porcupines while we watched one big old male swimming 
across the half mile of water separating the island he had 
just left, and the mainland that seemed to be his destination 
Swim? Yes, of course porkies can, and frequently do, swim. 
Who couldn't if as well equipped with buoyant flesh and the 
many waterproof, air-filled, feather-light quills a porcupine 
considers anatomically essential ? 

Then I told this chance acquaintance, who happened to be 
camping on the that many folk in Colorado and 
Wyoming had told me of their beliefs concerning the ex- 
istence of a state law in Minnesota, New York, or almost 
anywhere else, protecting porcupines for the sake of men 
lost in the woods. This is a universal tradition, and some- 
where, there may be a legal basis for it. 

Today places in which one can become 
more than temporarily lost, for and trails thread 
through, and farms and ranches dot, much of the land that, 
a decade or two ago, was wilderness. In mountainous coun 
try, one has only to go down some stream to reach a habita- 
tion where food and information can be obtained. In a 
canoe country, with its maze of watercourses, the novice is 
more easily lost than when in the mountains, but fish abound 
in almost every lake and stream, and every wise and happy 
fishing tackle. 


we lake, 


there are few 
roads 


man carries 


A baby “porky” with quills erected 


7 ; ne porcupines in distant state 
—_ — ditional, although I readi 
that I may be prejudi 


1 r 
COORS, bot 


have heard of 
culine and feminine, who could make porcupine n 
delicious that the fortunate eater would, 
prefer it to the tenderest and best flavored of other 
but the five I have tried, in almost as many states, h 
no cherished memories—and I two of 
The other three were cooked by experts. 


ever alte 
‘ ’ 
cooked Oo! 


YOUPLED with the lessened probable need for por: 
as food, whenever the changing status of these an 
considered, is the fact that poreupines are becoming 
numerous and destructive to timber in many places. 
years ago in the mountain valley which is my home, a | 
pine was rarely seen, and there were no trees deéfort 
dying because porcupines had removed great areas 
from them. And Warren, in his book “The Mam 
Colorado,” published in 1910, wrote of es 
they gnaw much bark on trees, espect 
does not appear to harm the trees, at 
they are never completely girdled, so far as my ol 


porcupines, “alt 
lly in the winter 
least permanent 





tions go.” 

It seems, then, that the destructiveness of these r 
increases with their numbers, for with their rapid multi 
tion during the last ten years, one sees completely g 
trees with a corresponding frequency. It may be that, 
few in number, they depend upon other plants for 


nance; and that they attack trees only when their nu 














the tree. 
I 


ot the trees, and the inner bark, 
which is what the porcupine 


(OUTDOOR 


me out of proportion to the supply of the alter- 
» food. In recent years I sometimes kill several 
rkies a day in the country where, just a few 
rs ago, I killed one or two a year. Furthermore, 
ere was more tree damage during the last winter 
n there was two winters ago; indicating that 
se rodents are still increasing in numbers and de- 
ructiveness. It is true that porcupines are some- 
s blamed for tree girdling done by rabbits, 
untain rats, and squirrels, but the trained ob- 
r makes no such errors. 


} 


T IS strange that our western porcupines can in- 
-rease as they have during recent years, for they 
have but one young a year, and there is no great 
disproportion between the number of males and fe- 
males. The secret of their rapid increase must lie 
in the small number and comparative ineffectiveness 
of their enemies. I once saw a yearling black bear 
catch a porcupine just as it started up a small tree; 
pulling the porky over upon its back with one paw 
and patting it effectively upon its tummy with the 
other. Then the bear saw me and hastily departed; 
but when I returned that way two days later, most 
of the porcupine was eaten and many small bear 
tracks were about the remains. It is, however 
doubtful that bears kill many porcupines, for bears 
re not numerous and cannot always catch porkies 
o advantageously. 

One hears of coyotes killing porcupines and of 
fishers coming up beneath them in the snow, but ex- 
perience with these animals indicates that few 





p rkies would be killed by them. 
The mountain lion is admirably equipped for 
killing porkies and preys upon them frequently. An 
climber with long legs and claws, the lion 
easily approaches and disembowels a porcupine in 

ree. Much of the lion sign 

| has traces of porcupine 

quills in it, and many of the 

lions killed have quills in their 

flesh or intestines. Three years 


most of the lions in the 
country just east of the valley 
ich I live were killed, and, 

» that time, porcupines have 

me unmistakably more nu- 
merous. 

The destructiveness of a porky 
lepends somewhat upon the tim- 
er it frequents. In lodge-pole 
pine timber, which has very thin 
ark, a porky frequently girdles 
trees just above the ground dur- 
ing the summer, and during 
winter, when the snow is deep, 
will sometimes remain for weeks 
in one large tree, eating as much 

80 per cent of the bark on 
In ponderosa pine tim- 
(until recently known as 
tern yellow pine), the bark 

is much thicker on the trunks 


really eats, is heavily covered 


with coarse outer bark lacking 


nourishment. The porcupine, 


therefore, does most of its gnawing upon small trees or upon 


> upper branches of large trees. Thus the ponderosa pine 


is much less often girdled beneath tree-food producing 


inches than is the lodge-pole pine, and, although it is 


usually distorted and stunted as the result of the attack, it 


xcept for 


less often killed. 

Porcupines prefer the bark of pines to that of other 
ees, but where no pines are present, they will often eat 
e bark of other trees, especially the thin bark of some 
pruces. In humid regions in which herbaceous plants 
bound, porcupines often let trees rather well alone, 
roots, 
In such places, there 


shelter, and confine their eating to 
f lower plants. 


ve 
v< 


s, and stems 


























A large male porcupine in an 




















































The way lodgepole pines are frequently girdled 






may be no need for killing these rodents. 

It is true that one can kill porcupines with 
a club, but the work is usually messy and is 
often difficult. A mature porky on a trail 
inclining downhill will sometimes run so fast 
that a man must expend all his energy in 
running and none in clubbing. Although 
clumsy and slow, a porky in a tree is often 
more agile than a pursuing man and can 
climb upon smaller limbs. So a firearm 
proves far more useful than a club when 
killing porcupines, especially when they seek 
the upper limbs of very tall trees. 


RIFLE proves more accurate than a 
pistol in the hands of most men, but 
once in a tree a porky cannot get away, and 
the pistol proves very effective, in addition 
to being easily carried no matter what one’s 
work in the woods may be. For the man 
who wishes to learn game shooting with a 
pistol, the porcupine affords excellent prac- 
tice. Porky is game of a sort. He moves 
about. To dispatch him, one’s bullet must be nicely placed. 
Because of his natural slowness, he cannot escape wounded. 
A porcupine in a tall tree is often a difficult mark for the 
man who delights in placing his bullets with care. The 
animal has mass, rather than a definite outline, and the long 
outer coat of hair, almost without luster, further conceals 
the exact location of heart and head when the animal is 
sitting in a compact position. More than once, on very 
gloomy days, I have shot at what appeared to be the head 
of a porcupine partially screened by distant branches, only 
to discover that I had struck the hind quarters. 
The choice of a cartridge demands neither serious consid- 
eration nor weighty conferences (Continued on page 42) 


aspen tree 
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he Most Effective na 


By 
Allen Parsons 


RY FLY fishing—at first looked upon by the 
great majority of trout fishermen in this country 
as a mystery and an affectation—during the last 
six or seven years has made tremendous strides. 
The writer’s first blundering attempts at it were made 
upon the Esopus in 1918 and were the result of a chance 
meeting on the stream with a fine sportsman and skilled 
dry fly man, Henry Symons of New York, who, if I re- 
member correctly, had learned the sport in England. It 
was a hot day in June and the water was low and clear. 
The trout stayed away from my wet flies in hordes and I 
was ready to quit, thoroughly beaten, when Mr. Symons, 


fishing up, met me fishing down. He had 
a basket of fish and I had none. With 


Dry Fiies 


For years I have kept ae fishing diary—a harmless 
amusement and one to be recommended whole-hearted|; 
to every fly fisherman—for such a journal brings back s 
many pleasant recollections of golden days on widely 
scattered streams that one may enjoy every fishing tri; 
twice, and the second is almost as delightful as the first 
and much less expensive. In that diary is given the date 
the stream, the weather, the wind, the trout creeled \ 
their length and weight and kind, and the flies they were 
taken on. Thus one comes to know the flies that 
the most effective with him and the kind of day and time 
of day on which they are best. One fishing trip means 
little as a criterion but many do, whe: 
they are compared as to results. If one 





sympathetic interest he explained the 
theory and practice of dry fly fishing. I 
heard, my reason told me his arguments 
were good and furthermore he had his 
fish to prove them. The next day saw me 
on the river again with one of Mr. 
Symons’ two-piece, English-made fly rods 
and some of his flies. Such a Samaritan 
and good sport he was, for I was an utter 
stranger! I got the hang of the thing 
after an hour or two, and a decent catch. 
I lost no time in buying a dry fly rod, a 
tapered line, tapered leaders and a lot of 
dry flies, and from that day to this have 
fished for trout in no other way. In 1918 
a dry fly fisherman was a_ curiosity. 
Passing anglers would stop and watch me 
with quizzical interest. Today the dry 
fly men are an army. The method is not 
always the most deadly. But it is so much 
more sporting, so much more fun that 
personally if | cannot take my fish that 
way I do not care to take them at all. 
With the best quality of dry flies cost- 
ing in the neighborhood of $2.50 and $3 
a dozen, selection of the best varieties 
and the proper methods for getting the 
most out of them afterward becomes a 
matter of interest to every dry fly angler. 


N OST of us, if we depend upon our 

own judgment when we first take up 
dry flies, fill our boxes with an assortment 
made up (1) of flies of which we have 
heard and whose names we have remem- 
bered, (2) of flies recommended by the 
salesman at the fly counter who may or 
who may not have fished the waters we 
are to fish, and who may possibly know 
as little of dry fly fishing as we do of 








Royal Coachman, 

fly but 

fragile as usually 
constructed 


an ace 





Gold Ribbed 
Hare's Ear. 
heavy hackles 
which make it a 
fine floater 





Cahill (dark) 


should be 
with heavier 
hackles at eye end 


fly fills your basket on one day and nevei 
afterward delivers, you may set it dow: 
as a freak performance. But if a pattern 
season after season proves to be good, 
that’s a fly to tie to—and on the end oi 
your leader. 


TTEMPTING to make a list of 
twelve best flies is a good way 
start a controversy. Trout fishing is 1 
a science for it follows no exact laws. 
is a sport, and proficiency in it is bas 
upon one’s own experience which may be 
quite different from that of others. Yet 
it is fair to say that within the geograp! 
cal limits of one’s experience and unde 
similar conditions there will be a general 
agreement in results. No claim is made 
that the flies that are listed herewith 
the best twelve that one can use. But 
they have proved to be the most killing 
of more than fifty varieties in the writer's 
boxes—as used by him—and as recorded 
in his fishing diary which covers the ex- 
perience of over fifteen years. The com- 
plete list from which they are selected 
includes Gold Ribbed Hare’s Ear, Black 
Quill, Grey Drake, Grey Quill, Blue Dun 
Iron Blue Dun, Pale Watery Dun, Gor- 
don, Quill Gordon, Catskill, Skue’s 
Hackle, Willow Fly, Willowemoc, Blue 
Quill, Olive Dun, Olive Quill, Red Quill, 
Grannom, Marriott, Pink Lady, Flight’s 
Fancy, Wickham’s Fancy, Whirling Du 
Cahill, Light Cahill, Quill Cahill, Fan 
wing Cahill, Ginger Quill, Beaverkill bot! 
male and female, Cowdung, Brown Sedge 
Silver Sedge, Pale Evening Dun, Reuben 
Wood, Queen of the Water, King of the 
Water, Professor, Governor, Seth Gree! 


Note 


tied 








Sanskrit, and (3) of flies we like the looks 
of. The chances are that class 3 gets the 
break and is in the majority. In the due course of time 
we try them all and find that the inanimate dry flies are 
like the animate bees—there are the workers that bring 
honey to the hive and the drones that are just good to 
look at, for that’s all the trout do to them. It wouldn’t 


do to say that they never will raise trout, but they lack 
sex appeal or personality as compared to the others, and 
eventually they find their way into a cedar box to be 
looked at and admired occasionally, or are used to win 
a quite undeserved reputation for generosity by giving 
them to friends with a gesture of lavishness. 


Royal Coachman, Fanwing Royal Coac! 
man, Coachman, Leadwing Coachmat 
Yellow Sally, Shoemaker, Red Spinner, Brown Hackle 
Red Hackle and five varieties of bivisibles—a total o! 
fifty-five of the best known patterns. 

As most of the writer’s dry fly fishing has been do 
in New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, no clair 
is made that the flies recommended are the best for oth« 
sections. Yet it is significant that two years ago I fished 
streams and lakes in Alberta in the Canadian Rock 
Mountain National Park with these same flies and found 
them equally good there. Differences in latitude must 
have some bearing on the success of fly patterns, fo 
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udy patterns like the Silver Doctor, 
ntreal and Parmachene Belle have 
eotten me some fine fish in Maine, 
Quebec and Nova Scotia, yet | 
~ouldn’t think of offering them to 
highly educated and hawk-shy 
ywwnies of the Beaverkill, Esopus 
| Musconetcong. Deubtless they 
wuld raise trout occasionally in 
se waters, but there are other flies 
much better on these streams that 
ould be deliberately limiting one’s 

rt to use them. 


‘VERY angler has his favorite flies 
4+ and because he believes in them 
‘s them more than any others. 
rgo, he gets more fish with them. 
The twelve listed herewith have got- 
ten me more raises and more trout by 
than the other forty-three in my 
boxes, and are listed in the order of 
heir effectiveness as proved by my 
hing diary. 
1. Royal Coachman: This is the 








st early-season fly I know of, yet 
is a killer late in the summer when 
streams are low and clear. Under 
hese latter conditions it is best either 
ly or late in the day, or when it is overcast. In the 
ite season it is also particularly effective when there 
have been rains and the water is high and colored. On 
he 22nd of April last year I put in five hours on the 
Paulinskill in New Jersey. The water was rather high 
nd the weather cold. The season was about two weeks 
few natural flies were on the water and I saw only 
} or three fish rising to them. As these flies were small 
| a solid gray I first tried a No. 14 Gold Ribbed Hare’s 
then a Beaverkill, Blue Dun, Grey Drake, Grey 
ible and Whirling Dun in succession without result. 
No. 12 Royal Coachman. then gave me seven trout 
hin an hour and a half. This is only one of a number 
uch experiences that I have had. 


[IS an old trout fishing superstition that trout will 
1ot rise during a thunderstorm. In August, 1928, I was 
hing the East Branch in New York. The water was 

and crystal clear. The trout were sluggish and hard 

to coax. It was very hot and the atmosphere was oppres- 

The thunderheads piled up in the west and before 
| could find shelter the rain was coming down in torrents. 
The lightning was so incessant that I did not dare to 
get under a tree but remained in the stream. Within a 


Ss 


Musconetcong River, New Jersey New Jersey's best known trout stream, 
most of it open to fishing, but heavily fished. Lacks abundant insect life and 


weed beds. Fair food content 


few seconds I was soaked to the skin and because there 
was nothing else to do kept on fishing, changing to a 
Royal Coachman. To my surprise the trout shook off 
their lethargy and rose with a snap and eagerness that 
was startling. The storm lasted for nearly an hour and 
at the end of that time the Royal Coachman had brought 
to my basket ten fine trout ranging from 10 to 14 inches. 


‘THs fly also gave me the high thrill of my fly fishing 
experience, and nearly brought me the largest trout 

[I have ever hooked. I was fishing the upper Connecticut 
in New Hampshire about five years ago. The river was 
very heavy, and on that day at least the most dangerous 
of any that I have ever fished. At the head of a long run 
and in water to my waist, I raised and hooked a rain- 
bow that was a sockdolager. He played me more than 
[ played him, for to keep from being swept away by the 
current I had to stick like a barnacle to a steep cliff at 
my left. I had a powerful rod—a Leonard weighing 5% 
ounces—and it was all that the rod and I could do to 
keep the rainbow from getting out into the white water 
where he would soon have been lost. At the end of about 
half an hour I got him into the landing net, but he was 
so long that his center of gravity was beyond the steel 
hoop and he fell out. The leader snapped 

off at the fly and I saw that rainbow, licked 





to a finish, float past me down the stream, 
lying on his side the gallant Royal Coach- 
man in his lip. As the landing net is 
15% inches deep from bottom of net to the 
steel hoop, one may be permitted the 
mournful solace of a guess as to how big 
that trout was! 


NM ARY ORVIS MARBURY in her valu- 
+ able and interesting work—‘Favorite 
Flies and Their Histories”’—published in 
1892 and now out of print and unavailable 
to most anglers, says of this great fly that 
it was first tied in 1878 by John Haily, a 
professional fly-dresser living in New York. 
It was his own adaptation of the Coach- 
man and so tied to give it greater dura- 
bility. It is so different from the Coach- 
man, a fly of English origin, that it must 
be rated a truly American fly, in that 
respect one of the few good ones that have 
been developed in this country. 

The Royal Coachman should have been 








Delaware County, New York, river. Rocky country in which it flows and 
very rocky bed with swift flow make it deficient in food content. é 
crawfish and other water creatures. Flies abundant and form chief food 


for trout 


called the Royal on performance as well as 
appearance, for the stately grace and pom- 

. . . ~ . > 
pous air with which (Continued on page 33) 


Very few 
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' 
The coon 


HIS is merely the tale of the coon, and contains 

no serious information—nor any of Roosevelt’s “na- 

ture faking.” I never have been able to talk to a 

coon, to learn what he thinks, or to get an account 
of his life from birth to old age. In the interests of 
economy in words, I’ll refer to the little beast as a coon, 
rather than a raccoon; because of the brevity of human 
life, the pedantic chaps who named him the raccoon or 
the possum an opossum, are not going to be followed 
by the common people, who say, “git ’em,” instead of 
“oo get them.” The coon is the game of the common 
people and the common houn’ dog, and not of the aristo- 
cratic horse-and-hound man. 

The coon is described as an arboreal, bear-like animal 
that walks on the flats of his feet like a bear or a man. 
Every man who has spent any time in the woods knows 
a coon track because it appears to have 
been made by a human baby’s hand. 


Eighth in the Series 


“Our American Game Animals”’ 


By Chas. Askins 
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E33" 
and the hound 





pounds when full grown. With age he grows in cun: 
as well as in size, and it is the young coons that 
caught by dogs and traps. No coon ever loses in weis 
by having his heft estimated, particularly by the boy w! 
has to carry him—every coon hunting party has a b 
whose job it is to carry the coon, the older hunters | 
ing more serious work. Mother Coon has charge of t 
family during the first season; Father Coon finding a cd: 
of his own. Skunks do the same—so do wildcats. 


NCE on a time, in the gathering dusk, I saw w! 
appeared to be the biggest snake that any white n 
ever had seen. It was about twenty feet long, spott 
black and white head up, undulating down a pat 
through the grass. That snake amazed me as much 
alion would. Being on a horse and having a gun, there 
fore able to retreat promptly, I rode uy 
and the snake stopped. It was cot 





Like a man or a bear he is omnivorous, 
eating anything a man would and drink- 
ing anything a man would, unless it has 


poison in it. He uses his hands just 


Possum up er gum stump, 
Raccoon in de holler, 
All de folks at our house, 


posed of a mother skunk and six 

eight little fellows, old skunk in the le 
the youngsters following, heads to tail 
the whole body of them twisting in t 
For a minute | 


as a man does, and if he owned a saw Fat as dey can waller. crooked path. vot 
and knew how to use it, could saw Taters in de clay bank, the kick of seeing a giant boa co! 
wood. Unless it is too heavy, he holds Baccer in de dry, strictor. 


everything he eats in his hands, picking 
the feathers off a chicken before eating 
it, shucking his corn and removing the 
silks, washing his fish and frogs, skin- 
ning out the legs of his frogs just as 
we would. He is a dainty beast and 
won't eat decayed meat, which makes it 
harder to trap him. Like all animals 
with hands, he is a thinker, curious 
about things that are new to him, in- 





All de folks at our house, 
Jes’ a living’ high. 


Chicken in de hen coop, 
Shote in de well, 

Pahson preachin’ ‘ligion, 
But eaten like hell. 


Possum up er gum stump, 
Raccoon in de holler, 
Need em all at our house, 
Stuffin’ Pahson Waller. 


It is said that man has developed | 
intelligence through the use of |! 
hands, but a coon has the same kind 
hands and he is right where he was 
the beginning. My own theory is tl 
man always was a weakling, who had t 
have weapons or cease to exist. Ifn 
had the muscular development of a co: 
or a bear, able to fall out a tree 100 fe 
high and alight running, with the sin 








tent on learning about them—steel traps 

are a bad subject for coon analysis, 

which he learns if he lives long enough. The coon is as 
fond of water as any other fisherman, and if he has to 
establish a home far from a living stream, it is to his 
eternal regret. He dens in a tree, mostly, but sometimes 
under the roots of it, sometimes in a drift. He is called 
nocturnal, but is not so to the same extent as cats and 
owls, because he can see in the daytime as well as any- 
body, and he is nocturnal for the same reason that a 
hoy is who has found a watermelon patch. 


COON is worth more dead than alive, to everybody 
4% except a coon hunter, his skin alone getting into 
commerce. We would have more coonskins than we 
have now, except for the coon, who needs his own coat 
and is pretty wise about taking care of it. 

The coon has fared better than his big brother, the 
bear. Where he existed when Columbus visited us, he 
exists today, in lessened numbers, for unlike the bear or 
the wolf he is not large enough to be feared by humanity, 
so has not been wantonly destroyed. If a coon weighed 
100 pounds he'd have been killed off long ago, since our 
caveman fears and instincts are pretty hard to down. 
A coon is not sufhciently vermin so that the government 
has found it necessary to teach people to poison him; 
foxes are afraid of him and wildcats find easier prey, so, 
my brethren, tonight we have the coon still with us. 


The coon normally weights from twenty to twenty-five 


of a monkey so that he could ha 
jumped fifty feet at a bound then 
formidable an animal never would have required brait 
and probably wouldn’t have had any. The slap of 
lion would knock a man into Kingdom Come instant! 
but if the big cat slapped a grizzly bear he’d get such 
counter that he never would stop running unless the 
bear caught him. Hence it appears that a man’s han 
had to protect his head and he used his head to furnis 
fighting machinery for his hands, the combination ma! 
ing him far more powerful than other animals. We ha 
all dreamed about jumping into the air and flying wit! 
out wings, and eventually we will. 


T IS not very difficult to discover the coon’s place 

the realm of sport, though he is little good to the gu 
In the first place the little beast had a certain utilit 
The pioneer needed a hat and couldn’t make one, except 
of straw, but he could make a coonskin cap and a coo! 
skin coat, and furs for his women—never was a bett: 
muff made than one of an outer covering of coonsk 
with an inner lining of lambskin. Then the coon wa 
good eating to the man who had acquired a taste fo 
bear meat. Hung on a crane before an open fire, th« 
coon was turned slowly until he became a golden brow! 
—eaten with sweet potatoes and pumpkin pie. 

Coon hunting developed an ethics of its own. Ni: 
coons were to be shot; no coon trees containing det 
were to be chopped—a den tree was the same kind ot! 





el 
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ncetuary that a church used to be in the old days. 
ons were to be hunted by a dog, and killed by the 
gy in fair fight. The man who shot a coon or who 
lped his dog kill one had little standing among the 
ernity. The permissible tools were an axe, a cross- 
‘ut saw, and a boy who could climb. All country boys 
uld climb, 100 year ago—all except the fat ones who 
tayed on the ground and laughed. The coon dog was 
ghly important, just as he is now. 
We boys took to coon hunting from the beginning, 
it is, from the time I was ten years old. My father 
ve a darky fifty cents for a coon dog, and twenty-five 
nts for a rawhide thong to bring him home. He was 
errier and we called him Fox, though he was not a 
terrier, being more Scotch, with a rough, brindled 
and whiskered face. 


H“ WAS long and low, weighed forty pounds, and 

fought at his full weight coons, dogs, cats—made no 
ference which to Fox. He slashed like a wolf or got 
hold and clung like a bull dog, depending on condi- 

tions. He'd kill the coon unless it fell into deep water, 

hen we might have to wade in to rescue the dog and 
| 


the coon go, for the coon could outswim the dog and 
ght climb onto his head and hold him under water. 
Fox could cold-trail, and if a coon or a mink had visited 


he hen house during the night, he would track it the 


next day. His only fault was that he would run rabbits 


the daytime and tree possums at night; his former 

ner had taught him that. 

We could all climb, but Ned Morton could climb best. 
Ned lived four miles away, but he always got over to 
ur house on Saturday night, if not oftener. When we 
ent coon hunting all we carried was an axe and a torch 
ide by soaking rags in oil and tying them to the end 

1 stick, not to be lighted until the coon was treed. 
Very often Ned carried that torch up into a tree before 
hting it, and if anybody saw a great flare of light in 


the top of a tree a hundred feet high, that was Ned, 


ing out the coon with fire. Ned could climb any 
e not more than two feet across, and it it were larger 
‘d try to fell a sapling against it, thus reaching the 
er branches. 
his is not a story of coon killing or coon fighting, 
mostly a reminiscence of a coon-hunting boy, a coon 
and, incidentally, of a coon that wasn’t afraid of 
her. The coon was captured when he was a little fel- 
maybe six or eight weeks old. He became a pet 
veek. The odd thing about it was that Fox soon 
ame reconciled to Billy Coon. Presently they were 
¢ curled up in the same box. 


pin i 

OX assumed a fatherly interest in that coon, and if a 

strange dog came into the yard, threatening his adop- 

‘1 son, Fox charged, usually for a hind leg, and one bite 
enough for most dogs. The little coon knew what 

uld happen, were Fox present, and wouldn’t even 
ba tree. Fox never allowed any other animal what- 
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soever to eat with him, but Billy could go up, growl at 
the dog, and the latter would promptly back away from 
his plate and allow the coon to eat any dainty it con- 
tained. 

Billy grew into a big coon, and by and by got to for- 
aging about at night, though he never bothered anything 
on the place. Through curiosity as to what he might 
be doing, we would sometimes track him the next day, 
learning that he had joined other coons on the creek, 
sometimes bringing them part way home with him. But 
no coon ever tried that more than once, because Fox was 
watching, and the strange coon did well to escape with 
his life. Along in the fall, in October, Billy failed to 
come home, and we never saw him again until about 
Christmas, when he was discovered one morning asleep 
in bed with Fox. He stayed with us the remainder of 
the winter, sometimes visiting his den in a great syca- 
more tree, less than half a mile from the house. In the 
spring he left us again, this time for good. 

We knew that Billy was running some chance of being 
caught by other coon hunters, but that could not be 
helped. Fox was known far and wide a a coon dog by 
this time, and occasionally other coon hunters came in 
with a dog to try against Fox. Sam Bailey got hold of 
a coon-hunting hound which he was sure could tree 
more coons than the little dog, and do it faster, so he 
brought his hound over ona good tracking night in wild- 
grape time. 


WE EXPLAINED to Sam that we didn’t want to 
catch Billy, so kept out of his section of the woods. 
sut it seemed that Sam had a malicious desire to catch 
that very coon and allowed his dog to go in the direc- 
tion that might result in treeing the pet coon. Sam was 
a full-grown man, and we boys couldn’t do much with 
him. We were hopeful that Billy wouldn’t be out. My 
oldest brother never had made a pet of anything, though, 
and didn’t care much whether Billy was caught or not 
which handicapped George and me. Sure enough the 
hound treed, while Fox remained silent—then we knew 
it was Billy. We found the two dogs under a small hick- 
ory, the hound raising all 

the fuss that a hound 

could, Fox sitting idly by. 


John was elected to climb 


the tree because neither 
George nor I would. We 
meant to save the coon if 
we had to hit the hound 
with a club. We didn’t 
have to do that. 

The coon was. shaken 
out without any trouble, 
and down he came, heavi- 
ly. The hound was on 
him instantly, and Fox 
dashed in. A moment 
(Continued on page 57) 


He holds up in his hands everything that he eats, husking his corn and removing the silks, washing his fish and frogs, skin- 
ning out the legs of his frogs just as we would 
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“You 9 ero si 


UCH has been 

recent times, concern- 

ing the havoc wrought 

by chelonians—turtles, 
to you, if you prefer. Wildfowl 
are alleged to have suffered 
heavily from their depredations, 
especially the young; mature 
birds, possessing both power of 
flight and enviable discretion— 
as every wild-fowler knows— 
sometimes shun badly infested 
waters. As a matter of fact, 
latest indications seem to point 
to the crow far more seri- 
ous menace. 

With our game fish it is a 
different story. Even the mature 
spectacular aerial fighter 
though he be, has not as yet 


said, in 


asa 


bass, 


mastered the art of sustained 
flight, hence has little choice in 


the matter of residence. What 
is worse, he still persists in the 
folly of placing all his eggs in 
one basket. Leave it to the tur- 
tle to find that basket and oblit- 
erate a generation of bass. 

It is in this spawn-devouring 
capacity that the serious threat 
lies, though a considerable num- 
ber of fish are also taken by 
turtles, as —— permits. 
One stance, pos- 
sesses an ingenious eaten in the 
form of a deliciously grub-like 
oral appendage that is irresisti- 
bly attractive to a hungry, grow- 
ing young bass. Of course said 
young bass doesn’t live to regret 
his mistake and warn his breth- 
ren against things that are not 
what they seem. This consump- 
tion of small fry is, however, 
of less significance, for at this 
stage of fish’s career his enemies 
are legion and predacious fish un- 
doubtedly consume a far greater 
quota than do turtles. An all- 
wise Nature has effectively provided against this circum- 
stance by sheer force of numbers. As is always the case. 

It is less common knowledge, perhaps, that in Florida and 
other parts of the South where the alligator once held sway, 
the alarming increase of turtles is in no small measure due 
to the practical extermination of the ’gator. 


specie Ss, for it 


ae eee eee by others than myself have proved 

this beyond a rei erga! doubt. The common snapping 
turtle, alligator rain ipin and soft-shelled turtle form perhz ips 
the principal natural diet of the alligator. Quantities of 
undigested bits of carapace and plastron of these species 
found in ’gator stomachs furnish ample proof of this. It 
has also been noted in many instances, that bass have prac- 
tically disappeared from formerly good waters, once the 
*gators had been killed off and turtles thus allowed an un- 
checked increase. Obviously alligators also eat fish, but 
it is equally certain that the average bass is far too agile 
frequent victim. Gars, on the other hand, are not 
so fleet and these enemies of bass are taken not infrequently, 
with apparent relish ; 

Aside from the usefulness of the alligator in this balance- 
of-nature capacity, this interesting reptile is—or was—of 
inestimable value to Florida as an added attraction to visitors 
from the North—the tourist crop. Further, there is the 


to be a 


Sport With Florida Alligators 


By Guy Van Duyn 





Smitty, a la Seminole, in Frank’s spare “‘shirt’’ 


sportsman who craves the ex 
novelty of ’gator hunting, a s; 
which may conceivably be 
dulged in other forms than 
of the professional hunters, 
with bullseye lanterns and 
took such terrific toll in for: 
years. 

Without protection, howe 
the alligator cannot hope to s 
vive, for every hand is tur 
against him. Certainly he 
serves a better fate than oblivi 


YONTRARY to poj pul: ar fan 
the growth of this reptile 
not necessarily slow. The | 
lief is fostered by officials 
“alligator farms” who seen 
derive some unaccountable s 
isfaction from pointing out 
centuries that were required 
produce this or that particul 
specimen. This is all rot, th 
no doubt growth is greatly 
tarded by the unfavorable cond 
tions involved. Loss of appet 
may have been induced by t 
close confinement in crowd 
pens, but more probably the c 
of adequate feeding is prohil 








tive. 

The Indians say, “Gator { 
foot—five year; tet foot—t 
year,” and that they are 
far wrong is attested by figur 
recorded at the New York Z 


Under the fair] 
s of the Re 


logical Park. 
favorable condition 
tile House there the avera 
rate of growth, from hatchi 

to twelve-foot stage, has bee 
established as 1.4 inches pe 
month, which would place tl! 
average age of twelve ie S 

ten years. At that age the rate « 
growth drops to a mere coup! 
of inches per year. Allow me t 
remark, however, that twel 
feet is a powerful lot of ’gator. Measure the big ones at t 

alligator farms sometime and see how many you can fin 

a this rate it would not seem very difficult to perpetu 
the ’gator in a wild state. Complete protection for a te 
years, plus restocking of certain areas, would, in my opinior 
even at this late date restore their numbers sufficiently t 
permit of a short open season if a reasonably small | 
limit were imposed. 

It is difficult to fathom the shortsightedness of the powe 
hat be, in failing to take cognizance of the desperate plig 
of the alligator. Certainly the insignificant minority 
*gator hunters who are still able to turn an occasional doll 
ol a hide should be conceded no voice in the matter w! 
such a loss to the state is at stake. 

PERSONAL 


sf 
M ber of years. 


me on more than one occasion—and from 
angles. 

Some thirty-odd miles west of Miami, in the 
try now bisected by the famous Tamiami Trail, I had n 
first intimate experience with them. They were then sti 
moderately plentiful, some of the local Seminoles hun. ug 
them for their flesh as well as hides. My friend, Russe 
Smith, and I made the acquaintance of one of these Indian 


interest in ’gators dates back a nu 
They have provided entertainment f 
several sporti! 


’olades cout 














cept in open water he never 








big 


iring a week-end hunting 
p—a g, husky buck 
uring the impressive name 
rank Tiger. 
Frank had hunted ’gators 
his life and had uncom- 
insight into their ways. 
ong other accomplish- 
nts, he could converse with 
m and entice them out of 
ir holes. He knew where 
find the holes, too, and 
uld tell at a glance whether 
» tenant were on the prem- 
This was during the 
winter months when the 
itors were largely confined 
holes frequently far from 
pen water; occasionally one 
ght even be found in a dry 
“TOW. 





‘RANK initiated us by dem- 
onstrating his system, Ex- 


sted ammunition on ’gators, 
ugh he habitually toted an 
lever action Winchester. 
e long push pole with 
hich he propelled his cypress dugout likewise served the 
‘ound purpose of “gator-pole.” With it he probed the 
nce and determined the direction of the burrow. Hav- 

g estimated the whereabouts of the ’gator he pushed the 
le down vertically through the peat-like muck, clamped 
s lips around the shaft and transmitted a message of plain- 
e, muffled grunts to the ’gator below. He seemed to 
ow when the ’gator started for the exit and | 


A Seminole dinner. Smitty 
(left) got some gator steak 
stuck in his teeth 


he was there 
n it emerged, a quick thrust with the spiked end of the 
le serving to dispatch it. 
Upon witnessing this business-like method, I promptly 
neeived a brilliant one for catching them alive. Animal 
itomy was old stuff to me, I explained to Smitty. Jaw 
uscles were practically all one-way affairs; masseters, tem- 
rals, pterygoids and what not functioned only in the act 
ing; minor, feeble muscles alone served the purpose of 
ig. It would be a perfect cinch to grab and hold the 


Nenit 
“=> 


vs. As for the alleged potent medicine of the tail, one 
In’t have to take it so long as one faced the ’gator, | 
philosophized. . 
Smitty was not only game, he was enthusiastic—a quite 
rmal state of mind with him. By pantomime and the use 
r such words as Frank might savvy I explained my propo- 
tion. I even demonstrated the intended hold on Smitty’s 
hnozzle, much to Frank’s amazement. In the end the idea 
enetrated but he craved certain details. 
“Who catchum?” he wanted to know. “You catchum?” 
When I nodded, slapping my chest in appropriate man- 
r, he at once signified his willingness to proceed with his 
d of the deal. 


ANOTHER promising hole was found in due time. The 
44% entrance was a small pool, no larger than a washtub, 
Iden away in a dense patch of cat-tails and flags, the 
und being relatively firm and dry. Frank turned to me 

d smiled in an inquiring manner and I countered by in- 
quiring: 

“How big, ’gator?” 

“Think-so five foot, me think. You catchum?” he smiled 

veetly. I couldn’t back out gracefully now, so assumed an 

r of bravado. 

“Sure! Call him out, Frank.” 

[ deposited my gun some distance away and took up my 

st at the hole, Smitty “standing by.” Frank’s young son 

ho accompanied us took a ring-side seat and Frank went 
nto action. The pole played its customary roles of probe 
ind speaking tube and presently Frank announced results. 

“Gator come!” he proclaimed with a grin. 

Crouching low over the pool, I watched the surface in- 
te¢¢ty. When the broad snout emerged I made a determined 
I th both hands, seizing it in a firm grip just back 
A quick tug afforded me a full view of 


ostrils. 
































































Frank Tiger, the author and three captives in Frank’s 
cypress dugout. The two smaller ’gators are muzzled 
with strips of burlap 


the head—large enough to evoke some doubt as to the logic 
of my calculations. Another heave brought forth six feet 
of animated ‘gator. 

There was a terrific thrashing and then action ensued of 
a sort that I hadn’t anticipated; the ’gator started rolling, 
over and over. My grip held, for the very simple reason 
that I dared not let go and I| rolled too. Smitty promptly 
put a stop to the match by jumping astride the ’gator’s 
back at a propitious moment when he happened to be right 
side up. Thus subdued, the ’gator was soon made secure 
with a bit of cord around his jaws and I could begin to 
appreciate the humorous side of the exhibition I had given. 


WE CONCLUDED that one ’gator would be sufficient 
vaggage for the several miles of soggy going back to 
camp. He was trussed up in circular shape by means of 
tying tail to nose and we took turns at wearing him around 
our shoulders, neck-piece fashion. 

Such was our introduction to a new sport. It sort of 
grew upon us and for many week-ends we indulged in the 
novel diversion and accumulated a number of pets. The 
largest ’gator caught in this manner (Continued on page 41) 
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We -Advocate— 


Passage by Congress of some bill to raise adequate funds 
for bringing back our diminishing waterfow! 


2. Modification of the Biological Survey’s poisoning operations 
3. Better protection for all bears 

4. Stricter control of sheep and cattle grazing on public domain 
Improvement of federal and state game warden service 


Constant vigilance against pollution; against diversion of 
sportsmen’s money from state game fund to general fund; against 
corruption and incompetence in state game departments 


7. Giving game and fish better than an even break—in short, 
being Sportsmen and not Heroes 








Today’s Hunting 


By Don Chalmers Lyons 


An Analysis of Our Efforts to Bring Shooting Within 


NOME really strange things have been 
happening to our recreation of hunting 
and apparently they started in two dif- 

ferent ways. First, the younger men found 
that there were not as many birds to flush, 
ducks seemed fewer, and the game animals 
had begun to disappear trom “theis haunts. 
The stories which they heard their fathers 
tell around the fireside could not be dupli- 
cated in “today’s hunt.” Present time limi- 
tations on bag limits seem small in most 
but actually they are ample because 


cases, 
they are seldom filled. Secondly, several 
years ago many of the farmers suddenly 


awakened to the fact that their farm lands 
and wooded tracts were their own property 
and that they did not have to permit hunt- 
ers the privilege of tramping through their 
lands unless they wanted to allow them to 
hunt. As a consequence, “No Hunting” 
and “No Trespassing” signs have become 
commonplace ornaments on the roadside 
fences and trees bordering many choice 
hunting spots. Even the wilds of the 
northern woods have sprouted fences and 
“Private Property” signs. Something had 
to be done, and it is being done, but the 
big question seems to be, “How popular 
is the modernizing effort?” 

When the conservation departments of 
the various states awoke to the fact that 
counts, even of questionable accuracy, 
showed a steadily diminishing number of 
game birds and animals, they began to set 
aside certain tracts or areas of lands for 
refuges. Often these lands turned out to 
be the choicest of public hunting grounds. 
Mr. Public then found that he had no place 
to hunt near at hand on what he thought 
was his public property, and unless able to 
get the good will of some farmer who 
would permit him to hunt on his posted 
land, he was out of luck. Even then the 
great increase in public hunting, the ease 
with which good cover is reached, added a 
competition on the few remaining spots so 
great that it is often extremely difficult to 
obtain anything to show for the day in the 
open. Hunting in many localities has be- 
come an annual war in which the casualties 
to humans in death and injury are almost 
as great as those to the wild life. 

The development of what is known by 
many as the Huntington Plan, or as the 


Lancaster Township Project, was one of 
the first steps taken by sportsmen and farm 
land owners to reach some sort of mutual 
agreement about hunting privileges. Very 
few farmers kick about allowing men t 
hunt on their lands, but they are all begin- 


ning to think that they should have some 
return for the privilege. It was first 
thought by many that this return which 


they wanted was financial, but it appears 
that in many instances all the land owner 
wanted was friendship. The farmers, the 
sportsmen, and the Izaak Walton League, 
along with representatives from the Farm 
Bureau, Equity Exchange, and the State 
Conservation Department got together in 
one of the Indiana counties and worked 
out their grievances. A cooperative agree- 
ment was drawn up and a definite plan 
was worked out. Under this plan, the dif- 
ferent agencies working together will sur- 


vey the game cover and make needed 
changes, establish what vermin control is 
needed, and re-stock birds. The farmer 


is to receive a fee for his hunting priv- 
ileges and in return each hunter is expected 
to register with the farmer on whose land 
he is hunting; he is also to receive an 
identifying badge. 


LANS do not always work out so well as 

expected. The result of this project should 
be more birds; better sportsmen, for it can 
be readily seen that if they do not respect 
the rights of the farmers they will not be 
given the hunting privilege a second time; 
and a greater friendship should develop 
between all parties concerned. In a recent 
communication from the Department of 
Conservation in answer to the question as 
to how the so-called Huntington Plan is 
working out it was pointed out that while 
the plan originally included five counties 
it is now active as planned only in Lancas- 
ter township of Huntington County. Inso- 
far as the regulation of hunting is con- 
cerned and the keeping out of trespassers, 
the plan is successful. Very little has been 
done for one reason or another in further- 
ing the two other parts of the plan; that is, 
vermin control, and re-stocking of birds. 


The supporters of the project are still en- 
thusiastic about it, and probably as the oc- 
casion presents itself advantageously, 


they 


Reach of All 


will complete the plan as originally agree 
Out in Montana these modern-thinki: 

sportsmen have thought of a different 

to solve their problems. The funds of t 

State Game Department have not be 

sufficient to carry on as desired the need 


restocking of streams with grayling a 
other trout, the lakes with bass, and t 
woods with birds and animals. A spec 
license fee was worked out which mig 
be called a “Good Sport’s License.” 1 
regular license fee for fishing or huntin; 
remains the same as usual, but if the ay 


plicant for a license is a Good Sport, 
lays down an additional five dollars a1 
receives in return a special certificate a1 
a windshield sticker for his car whic! 
states that he has contributed that amount 
in addition to the regular fees to help 
maintaining the campaign for the perpetu 
ation of Montana’s wild life. 


N THE face of it, this should wor 
out splendidly for sportsmen are 
supposed to be Good Sports. The hunter 

or fisherman who has this trait should 


welcomed by the ranch and farm owner 
as one whom they consider worthy of 
friendship. It should bring considerab! 


additional income into the fund for the cor 
servation of the wild resources of recrea 
tion. But did it? The Department of Fis! 
and Game of the State of Montana r 
port that their additional five dollar fee did 
not work out as expected. Out of a tot 
of approximately 71,000 license holders 
Montana, only a little better than 2,000 of 
them bought the five dollar license. The 
also report that so far this year returt 
apparently indicate that they will sell ev« 
less than last year. 

There may be many reasons for the failu: 
of this plan to help the modernizing ten 
ency and need, but to avoid argument on‘ 
might suggest that the sportsmen haven't 
got an additional five dollars now, but wher 
they do have it, they'll be glad to pay. 

A number of the states have tried to solv 
their problem of increasing game and birds 


on very limited funds, by granting snecial 
privileges to private indiv ill 
use private funds for this i- 
gan’s stunt in permitting t t yf 
game preserves and the r 1€ 














birds on such lands is but a repetition of 
plans in New York, Pennsylvania, 


Wis nsin, and various other states. They 
-e rather unique in the old view of game 
wnership in the privileges they give to the 
wners of such lands. Instead of closing 
ih ison in such preserves at the regular 
_me, open season is much longer. For ex- 
ample, in the case of pheasant shooting the 
preserve season is six weeks as compared 
ith the regular week. Furthermore, in 
most cases the daily and total bag limits 
are very much different. 


Taking the Michigan pheasant plans as 

the preserve owner or group of 
rs are permitted to fence off their 
ind, raise any number of pheasants, and 
e end of the correct growth period for 





the birds they are to be released at the 
convenience of the owners. These indi- 
viduals are then permitted to shoot fifty 


ner cent of the birds released, and take six 
ks to do it in. Here are many possi- 
lities for argument and ill feeling. It is 
ratural for individuals on the outside of 
ich preserves to feel that they are being 
ted when they are permitted to shoot 
a few birds each season and must do 
t in a week’s time. One has heard a great 
utcry of “Special privilege.” 

AS FAR as accomplishing its purpose of 
£4 producing more birds this plan has 
heen eminently successful; at the same time 


it has stirred up more ill feeling amongst 
the non-thinking individuals of the hunting 
ty than any other conservation act 

ever promulgated. More birds are to be 
| in the neighborhood of such pre- 
than ever before, and generally 

ut the lower part of the state 

the pheasant shooting is to be ob- 

the stocking of cover with these 

d birds has succeeded. A few years 

e pheasant shooter was extremely 

he ever came home with his birds, 

usually does. Those who are fight- 


special privilege act” as they call 
t that the preserve bird is raised 
[ The preserve owner sees 
why he shouldn’t exercise the 
trol over his birds as he would be 


te funds. 


1 


permitted to if they were chickens or tur- 
Only fifty per cent of the birds raised in 


preserves are permitted to be shot 
season. There are those who 
upon that fifty per cent as slaughter, 
re’s what actually happens. Eleven 
preserves in one year released 7,845 birds 
id only 990 were killed. One can logi- 
lly expect that many of the nearly 7,000 
escaped that year flew into neighbor- 
ver to the benefit of all hunters, as 
has been proven by the shooting records. 

In Wisconsin individuals or groups may 
have certain tracts of land which they own 
t aside as private preserves. They are 
nitted to stock these lands with birds 
under the check of representatives of the 
Conservation Commission. In the case of 
the farmer who raises game in this man 
fee of so much per bird is permitted, 
he total kill in a season must not ex- 
seventy-five per cent of the birds 
sed, each of which must be tagged at 
time of release. 


ingle 


‘THE trend of these changes in the status 
f wild life may appear directly opposed 
he old belief that all wild life belongs 
the people. Justice White of the U. S. 
Supreme Court handed down a decision 
me time ago basing his remarks on the 
1 Roman law as follows: “Among other 
bdivisions things are classified under the 


a 


Roman Law into public and common. The 
latter embraced animals, ferae naturae, 
ld by nature, which having no owner 


re considered as belonging in common to 
all citizens of the 


State.” Some day the 
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point is going to be tried in some court, as 
it has been in the past in substance in vari 
ous courts, as to when an animal, wild by 
nature, becomes owned. By common con- 
sent, those who captured horses which 
were wild in the hills and plains of the 
West and put their brand upon them, could 
claim ownership. It would seem as logi- 
cal that the bird which is captured and 
banded becomes owned. In the same man- 
ner, it seems strange that anyone who gave 
it a thought would complain because an 
individual who raises a bird or birds be- 
hind wire on his own property, wishes to 
control that bird, even though it may have 
cousins which are wild. 

Nebraska hunters who have gone mod- 
ern, have devised a still different way to 
stimulate increased game and at the same 
time make friends with the farmer owner 
of game cover. They have been instru- 
mental in having the legislature of that state 
issue a new form of currency which for 
lack of a better term called “hunter’s 
currency.” This scrip of paper money is 
the only currency with which a hunter can 
legally pay the farmer for the privilege of 
hunting on his land. This is how it works 
in theory. The sportsman starting out for 
a day’s hunt first visits some authorized 
agency of the State Game Commission and 
purchases a certain number of coupons at 
fifty cents each. He arrives at the farm 
he wishes to hunt upon and is supposed to 
give the owner one for each bird he shoots. 
These can then be redeemed at 
their face value by the farmer. He is sup 
posed to be interested enough to stock his 
cover with birds, control vermin, and feed 
the birds in the winter. Presumably, the 
more birds he attracts to his lands, or raises 


is 


coupons 


and releases; the more birds shot, and the 
more money he makes. Practically, it 
didn’t work quite as well as expected. It 
seems to be the general trend that all the 


modernizing plans are meeting with oppo- 


sition. Only about one-sixth of the cou- 
pons sold were cashed by farmers, the 
others redeemed by the hunters. 

It seems that some of the farmers them- 


selves have suddenly developed an opposi- 
tion to this plan. As near in be fig- 
ured out, many of them would rather have 
friendship than cash. The final result may 
be different after sufficient time has elapsed 
for all problems to be smoothed out. 


as Cé 


NOTHER modernizing activity which 

has been adopted by several states is 
the authorization of the formation of game 
cover tracts; said tracts to be freed from 
taxation for limited periods of time. For 
example, the owner of a piece of woods or 
rough terrain which good game cover, 
but a poor income producer from an agri- 
cultural standpoint makes application to the 
state to deed it to the state for a limited 


1S 
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period, say five years, and if accepted the 
land is freed from all taxes for the period 
of the deed. This has worked very well in 
most instances and has created refuges in 


locations where they were needed, for 
along with this freedom of taxation goes 
forfeiture of hunting privileges for the 


period. 

A peculiar situation has developed in 
Michigan as the result of this act, and due 
to the policy of turning over to the Con- 
servation Department for game preserves 
certain tax delinquent lands which have 
been seized by the state [see the Con- 
servation Department, Outpoor Lire, Au- 
gust, 1932]. In the last legislature an act 
was passed without much opposition be- 
cause its consequences were not anticipated, 
providing for the payment of ten cents an 
acre to the counties in which these lands 
were located. This money was to be taken 
from the Conservation Department funds, 
or in other words from the license fees of 
the hunters and fishermen. Then, in 1931 
a law was passed requiring the spending 
of $1.50 out of every $3.50 deer hunting 
license fee to buy lands for public shooting 
grounds. The result of such modernizing 
tactics is that the Department now finds 
itself very much embarrassed for funds. 
lhe tax bill alone requires nearly $100,000 
a year from the game protection and con- 
servation fund. In the past five years the 
same fund has been raided of $500,000 to 
buy lands, when at the same time about 
300,000 acres of land each year are revert- 
ing to the state for delinquent taxes. Vari- 
ous units of the state Izaak Walton League 
succeeded in obtaining a temporary injunc- 


tion restraining the Auditor General and 
the State Treasurer from paying the coun- 
ties their ten cents an acre. However, a 


couple of days ago this injunction was set 
aside by the Circuit Court. The battle 
continues, however, in higher courts. 

The results of these newer methods of 
increasing game and the conservation of 
that already existing is rather puzzling. 
On one hand they are very successful, and 


on the other they are meeting opposition 
from points thought impossible. Like many 
other situations, they are often being 
fought by those they are supposed to bene- 
fit the most. Whether they will change the 
status of wild life from public to private 


property remains to be seen. All the plans 
have been proposed with sincerity to over- 
come a bad situation, and to date the great- 
est benefit seems to be a better relationship 
between the game cover owner and the 
hunter, and while in many instances the re- 
sults have not been as great as anticipated, 
a partial success is generally reported. All 
modernizing efforts are met with opposition 
the supporters of plans to bring the 
sport of hunting up to date are not dis- 
couraged with the results so far. 


SU 
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Sheep Starve After Starving 
Out the Game 


DITOR Outdoor Life:—I have been a 

resident of Wyoming since 1879 and 
have seen the progress of the sheep busi- 
ness since its inception in this state. Be- 
fore the sheep came this was a grassy 
country and the open plains were cov- 
ered with hay a foot or two high. Today 
you could put all the grass on a section 
into a 100-pound sugar sack. 

Before the sheep came we had antelope 
and deer by the thousands and there was 
plenty of tood for them. Now antelope 
are few and we haven't 10 per cent of the 
deer we had before the sheep came. There 
is not enough vegetation left to feed the 
rabbits, and a sage hen or grouse cannot 
find material for a nest—and if it did man- 
age to build a nest the sheep would stamp 
it into the ground. The sheep destroy 
more game birds than all the hunters in 
the state, and they are starving out the 
deer and antelope and elk. 


Now there its little grass left even for 
sheep. I live on a sheep range and mine 
is the only house in the township. I know 


[ am safe in saying that 500 sheep starved 
to death within five miles of my house this 
past winter through lack of care and food, 


and I believe that 1,000 would be nearer 
the correct number. It would take 200 
coyotes to eat up the sheep that starved 
in this township during the winter of 
1932-33. 

Wyo. U. S. Huspe tt. 

Editorial Note:—Sheepmen are so destroying 
cover in the West that their own animals are 
starving to death. If the woolly hordes them- 
selves, nibbling to the very roots, ire starving 
themselves out, you can judge how much forage 
is left for game on lands like the Wyoming plain 
where the above correspondent lives With sheep 


taking everything in sight in whole or in part 
it public expense, is it amy wonder that vast 
numbers of game animals like antelope must 
starve to death each winter H. McG. 


What Becomes of Grouse? 


S this magazine comes off the 

ruffed grouse and other ground-nest- 
ing game birds will begin to bring off their 
first broods of young. What becomes of 
them? 

Dr. Gardiner Bump, Superintendent of 
the Bureau of Game of the New York 
Conservation Department, after extensive 
study for several years has found that food 
does not seem to be a controlling factor 
in grouse abundance; that ideal grouse 
cover is made up of spring nesting grounds, 
summer and fall feeding grounds, and win- 
ter shelter: that 57 per cent of the potential 
birds from every 100 grouse eggs are de- 
stroyed before hatching, mostly by pred- 
ators; that 23 per cent die in the first three 
months from inclement weather, weakness, 
and predators; that 8 per cent die as adults 
from predators; that only 3 per cent are 
bagged by hunters; and that 9 per cent live 
over into the second year. 

What an appalling loss! Only three 
eggs out of every 100 produce ruffed 
grouse that are killed by hunters the first 
year in New York state, and 80 per cent 
of the eggs laid never produce a mature 
bird. 

Dr. Arthur A. Allen of Cornell Univer- 
sity has been rearing grouse in captivity 
for a number of years, and last summer 
Dr. Bump succeeded in rearing a goodly 
number of these shy birds by using Dr. 
Allen’s methods. This year the New York 
Conservation Department is going into 
grouse rearing on a large scale. If they 
succeed another game rearing battle will 
have been won.—<American Game Ass’n. 


press 
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Swat The Crow! 


7 DITOR, Outdoor Life:—I am making 
this request of you because I firmly 
believe that you can do more than anyone 
else in the world to conserve our supply of 
ducks, and I want to thank you for the 
publicity that you have given the slaughter 
pens on the Illinois River. I have hunted 
ducks in Illinois for forty years and knov. 
how nearly impossible it is for the average 
hunter to get a mess of ducks in competi- 
tion with the Chicago and St. Louis mil- 
lionaires. Today I saw millions of ducks, 
geese, brant and sandhill cranes on their 
way north. The Platte River is black with 
them, and right along with them are thou- 
sands of crows only waiting until the 
other birds make their nests and lay their 
eggs. A few days ago I built a blind in 
some brush in the bottom and in two after- 
noons I stopped seventy-five of those black 
murderers from eating eggs. Now what I 
am going to suggest is this: Ask every 
duck hunter that enjoys good sport to do 
his duty and shoot fifty crows. It won't 
cost him very much in comparison to the 
fun he will get out of it and I truly be- 
lieve that every pair of crows we kill will 
save 100 ducks, pheasants and quail. 
Nebr. Gro. R. Warr. 


Plea for Wilderness Areas 


“DITOR, Outdoor Life:—We cannot 
act too soon to save from further in- 
vasion by so-called civilization the little 
that is left of our wilderness. I have no 
quarrel with civilization, but I believe in 
keeping it in its place. Civilization and 
game will not mix. Game and fish thrive 
only in a primitive wilderness. 

The advance guard of civilization is the 
road, therefore I believe in keeping the 
road out of the wilderness or what little is 
left of it. It is proper that such natural 
beauty as Yosemite, Yellowstone and the 
like be open to all by good roads and ac 
commodations, but is there to be no end 
to the building of roads? No limit to the 
grazing of cattle and sheep? Is there 
shortly to come a time when no stream, 
canyon or mountain will be as nature made 
it? Mining power and lumber interests, 
stock and sheepmen have too long had the 
best of our mountains, forests and rivers. 

How about retaining some of the last 
few remaining of nature’s treasures ex- 
clusively for outdoor sport? Places where 
the forest is clean and the springs pure, 
where feed is plentiful for the pack train, 
with clean places to camp that cattle and 
sheep have not defiled. These should not 
be small areas, but generous parts of each 
mountain range, containing all that is 
worth while, springs, streams, rivers, lakes, 
canyons and meadows, all that is dear to 
the sportsman’s heart. A place where there 
can never be roads, cabins or landing fields, 
and no stock, sheep, mining or lumbering. 

On my last trip into the northern Cali- 
fornia mountains we moved camp three 
times for no reason except to try to find 
feed for the pack animals. Sheep and 
cattle had already devoured the last spear 
of grass. The meadows, small streams and 
springs were filled with muddy filth instead 
of clean grass and pure water. 

The overgrazing of cattle and sheep is 
helping to hasten the destruction of fish 
and game. There seems to be a direct con- 
nection between the overgrazing of sheep 
and deer sickness. A rancher located for 
thirty years near Dry Lake, east of Medi- 
cine Lake, who traps that country in the 
winter, told us he counted the carcasses 
of 150 dead deer last winter, and the 
ranger in this district counted 280. Of 
course this is only a small per cent of those 





that died. This was caused, he sa 
the liver fluke and seems to foll 
overgrazing of sheep. 

The country around Medicine Lake py 4 
duced pitifully few bucks this season }y 7 
cause of this malady. Ask anyone who | 
fished the Klamath, home of the steelhead 
how the power dam at Copco has affect, 


fishing on this river. The Copco (Cali. 


fornia-Oregon Power Company) releas 
large quantities of water at interyals 
which has the effect of rendering thy 
stream useless for fishing a larger part 0; 
the time. 


We now have sixteen so-called primitiy: 
areas in California, comprising 1,814,009 
acres, for the most part high, mountainoys 
country. This is fine as far as it 
but most of the areas are too small to sery 
their purpose properly. Grazing, lumber 


LO0eS 


ing and utilization of other resources js 
also permitted. This means roads, dams. 
mills and human habitation, consequently 


the term “primitive areas” is only relative 
and should not deceive us. 

Unless something is done soon we will 
have Outpoor Lire to read but not outdoor 
life to enjoy. 

Calif. D. W. P: 


Cc . 
corner 


| Two-day Catch 





This fine string of OF wall 
cyed pike was taken by Stanic) 





{ Marengo, 121 W. Eighth street 
> at the mouth of the river at 
' Lake St. Clair. ‘There were 


! in the catch, the largest weighed 
| six ponnds and the smaiiest one 
and a_halif. 
This clipping from a Flint, Mich., news- 
paper illustrates one good reason why 


wall-eyed pike are not overly plentiful in 
the Northern states 
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Toe are two kinds of outboard motors. The ] vison = | MODEL A-65 


older kind has two —— cylinders that fire 
simultaneously. The effect of its internal explo- 


sion can be likened to a “body thump” when you jump LT: : - ALTERNATE 
with both feet together. Na FIRING 


The improved type is entirely different. Its cylin- ‘ 
ders are parallel and fire alternately. The pistons . iD ZS TWI N 
drive smoothly back and forth like your legs when (aa 
you run instead of jump. 


Two impulses per revolution as in a 4-cylinder car i Exclusively 


give a flow of power that is practically 100% smoother 


than you get with one impulse. : é JOHNSON 


Moreover, alternate firing makes starting easier. 
You = against the compression of one cylinder only *, la addition to Alsccnese Pisine, 


—and the ignition spark is intensified. this famous SEA-HORSE, 
dn e : Model A, as well as its bigger 
This improved type of motor costs a little more, » besther Model. &. alee yee 


to be sure. But thirty days after owning one you'll be ba such outstanding developments 
the happiest mortal on earth that you've got its silken Z as Sunchen- Susans, Say aes 

° ° ° ° ‘ ° Steering, Integral Rotary Valve, 
smootnness, its easier Starting, its greater quiet and its : Shock Absorber Drive, Under- 
longer life. These are the things you'll enjoy ten years - ». water Exhaust and Sight Gas 


. ” - Gauge. Everything you want in 
from now—not the little yousaved” when you bought. prope stor 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY ' . 
1100 Pershing Road, Waukegan, Ill. HANDY CHART 


Canadian Jobnson Motor Co., Lid., Peterboro, Canada 





— Write for your copy of the 1933 SEA- 

a — HORSE Handy Chart with complete 
—a. > specifications on the 7 great motors 
————"”2 in the Johnson line —both simulta- 


neous and alternate firing types—a 
model for every outboard purpose. 


JOHNSON SEA-HORSES 
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NGLING records would not be com- 
A plete without a mention of the sav- 
age, snapping, hard-fighting barra- 
cuda of the salt-water fishing grounds. 
Of all the fish I have caught with 
artificial lure I believe the barracuda 
stands out paramount for pugnacity and 
attack on the moving lure. They will 
strike almost any type of moving bait, 
be it a strip of mullet, a long strip of 
bacon or pork rind, or a wooden plug 
trolled or reeled in back of a boat. And 
when once rushed, a lure is sure to be 
snapped up by them, regardless of 
whether it is metal, wood, or some type 


of live bait. They strike like a wolf at 
almost any moving object that passes 
through their feeding waters. Once the 
barracuda is solidly hooked and starts 


lunging and darting around in an at- 
tempt to escape, the balance of the school 
will gather to the scent of the unhappy 


victim’s blood and line up close by as 
though to pounce upon and tear to 
pieces the victim if the opportunity 
should be presented. In this way they 


They are a positive 
waters where really 
good table fish are being hooked. They 
will rush in and cut a good-sized fish 
in two while it is being played and be- 
fore it even has time to slow down. I 
have had kingfish and bluefish cut in two 
almost the very instant they were struck 


resemble the shark. 
nuisance in fishing 


by the hook. The first trace of blood 
brings these Bedouins of the sea to the 
kill like a slavering pack of starved 
wolves. 


Their battle in many ways reminds one 
of the muskellunge of the fresh waters. 
They fling themselves out of the water 
at the first dash, then speed away with 
a force that taxes even a good, deep-sea, 
fishing rod until they are curbed with a 
strong reel. Then they will again lunge 
from the water, and continue this bull- 
dog fighting until they are completely 
exhausted and reeled in where they can 
either be gaffed or brought up to the 
guide’s waiting club by grasping the long 
piano-wire leader with a gloved hand. It 
is foolish to attempt to try to land these 
ruthless sea wolves with anything but a 
stout club. To bring one of any size 
alive into the boat is dangerous indeed. 
Small ones, of 5 and 6 pounds, can be 
landed alive, but it is useless as they 
fairly swarm in the Gulf Coast waters 
and are not considered good food except 
by certain of the Key West natives who 
anxiously await the return of the sports- 
man’s boat to get the fish for their tables. 


HE metal, wobbler troll is the best 

lure I have ever used for barracuda 
fishing. This lure has an attraction for 
these hard-fighting fish that seems irre- 
sistible. Troll it back of a slowly moving 
boat or launch on about 150 feet of linen 
line of 18-thread size, with a single-piece, 
split bamboo sailfish rod, and a medium- 


Ben C. Robin 
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The Savage Barracuda 
By Ben C. Robinson 


reel with a_  6-foot, 
between the metal 
wobbler and the line. If there is a bar- 
racuda anywhere about I'll guarantee 
you will hang the fish shortly. There is 
something about a_ nickel-finish metal 
wobbler with single No. 8/0, hand-forged 


large, salt-water 
piano-wire leader 


hook that a barracuda cannot pass up 
very easily. The best plugs are the 
wooden-wobbler types, all wood or with 


wood body and metal headpiece, in the 
regular musky or kingfish sizes. These 
types of wooden plugs come armed with 
both the treble hooks in large size and 
with single hooks of the hand-forged 
type in sizes from 6/0 to 12/0. The 
wooden plug should also be used with a 





Phil Bylaskas, guide, with a small bar- 

racuda that hooked itself to a metal 

wobbler. This size of barracuda should 

make great angling for the musky fish- 
ing fan with musky outfit 


6-foot, piano-wire leader, otherwise 
many plugs might be lost by the lure 
passing through a school of barracuda, 
and short strikes that miss the plug will 
sever the line. 

The metal wobbler, however, has al- 
ways been my best bet in barracuda fish- 
ing. I have also done well, on days when 
the fish seemed to be offish with a metal 
troll, using a strip cut from the length 
of a silvery mullet and attached to tan- 
dem, sailfish hooks. A piano-wire leader 
is used with this rig and I have used, 
with fine success, tandem hooks with 
twin Slim Eli shaped, or willow-leaf pat- 


tern spoons, spinners whirling some 6 






©) 


son 


™“. 





to 8 inches up the leader from the str 
of mullet. 

There is really no great skill neces- 
sary in barracuda fishing outside that 
finding the fish and then getting the trol] 
out to them. It is merely a matter 
finding the proper schools, then releasing 
the metal wobblers and holding a rea 
line. 

I have had good success with the Wil- 
son, the Record, and the Drone spoons 
wobblers. All these have single hooks 
The Drone spoon has a solidly attache 
hook, the other two lures have swinging 
hooks, but a cotter pin and slot for mak 
ing the Record spoon a solid hook t 
comes with the lure. I have had bes 
success using the last-named lure wit 
this cotter pin wedged in the hook s! 
keep the hook stationary. 








| JNQUESTIONABLY there ar 


opportunities for real angling 


with the barracuda of the reefs—off t 
edge of the Florida Peninsula and a 
the reefs of the Gulf Coast—where 
places they simply swarm, by using 
rather heavy casting rod and regul 
muskellunge casting tackle. I have, | 


ever, never had an opportunity to tr 
phase of fishing for the gamester. I ha 
always used light salt-water tackle a 
medium-small, wooden, salt-water 

or the medium-sized, metal-wobbling, a1 
darting lures. However, I wish to sa 
whoever does try casting with regular 
muskellunge or great northern pike fis 
ing tackle for these pugnacious fellows 
due for some real fighting angling! It 
not going to be any soft sport, I 
assure you. Still, I firmly believe that 
would be very feasible and a brand 
angling that one would not soon for 

One of the main requisites would b« 
ordinary metal leader or gimp to 
to the line before attaching the lur 
the rig. This, in my opinion, should 
necessarily be more than 12 inches 
length, and I believe a braided cop} 
cable leader would be the best one. 
could have a strong swivel at top wl 
line fastens and a snap fastener for t 
plug or metal spoon at bottom. I | 
never tried for these fish with the 
musky spoon with feathered treble hook 
possibly a pork rind attached for a 
attraction, but I presume this would w 
nicely over waters where the fish ar 
good numbers. At least I shall t1 
experiment on this brand of big 
casting with ordinary musky-cast 
tackle, sometime in the future. 

The ordinary barracuda strike will u 
ally result in a fish of 24 to 36 
length being hooked. These chaps m 
a hard and vicious fight on light, s 
water tackle, but these are not by 
means the rule of size. Where the scl 
are plentiful there occur fish of 4-! 
length quite often. One of these ig 
chaps on a light, split bamboo, sail 
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hic Movies of the Penic 


cost us less than the lunch 


Home Movies —l/ess than 10¢ a “‘shot’’ 
with new 29 Ciné-Kodak 


J; ST the Gay for a picnic... just 


he place! How much will happen 
that would make good movies . . 
How much fun it would be to show 
ese movies later. — youcan make 
1, for less than 1o¢ a “‘shot.” 


Ciné-Kodak Eight is a new-prin- 
ciple movie camera that makes one 
foot of film go as far as four. Twenty 
to thirty scenes—as long as average 


news-reel shots—on a $2.25, roll of 


The price includes the finishing. 


You’ll get excellent movies from the 
start with Ciné-Kodak Eight. It’s 
Compact. Efficient. 
Yet only $29.5 


easy to use. 
Beautifully made. 


Ask to see sample movies 


The best way to understand what fun 
you'll have with the Eight is to see 
some of the movies it makes. Ask 
your Ciné-Kodak dealer to show you. 
Or write for booklet expl ining the 
new principle—how movies can be 


made for 1o¢ a shot. Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, New York. 
THE NEW PRINCIPLE 

@ Ciné-Kodak Eight makes a special 25-foot 
film, 16 mm. wide, do the work of 100 feet. It 
runs the film past the lens twice, leaving two 
separate rows of images along its full length. 
Eastman finishes this 2s5-foot 16 mm. film, 
slits it, splices it, and returns it to you as a 
single s0-foot 8 mm. film, ready to project in 
Kodascope Eight. The cost of the finishing is 
included in the price of the film. 





IF IT ISN’T AN EASTMAN, IT ISN’T A KODAK 





Ciné-Kodak E IGHT Lastmans New- rincip 6 Movie Camera 
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Tiger Musky Strikes! 


HEN he does, the bigger and 

more ferocious he is, the better 
you like yourself for using Mustad 
Key Brand Fish Hooks. Famous for 
best hooking and holding. 


Choose your own pattern and style... 
single, double or treble, in Mustad Key 
Brand Fish Hooks you have the world’s 
best. Perfected by Mustad’s many years of 
leadership in making hooks for all coun- 
tries. Ask your dealer for them. Ringed, 
snelled, in flies and on all baits. Please 
our nearest office for folder—FREE. 


USTAD 
Key r=04 FISH HOOKS 


0. MUSTAD & SON, Oslo, Norway 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Fish Hooks 


write 


NEW YORK 02 Broadway 
LOS ANGELE Mason Theatre Building 
CANADA 284 King St \ Toron.o, Ontario 








MAKE WUPEE 


CATCH WORMS FOR YOU 
by elec tricily 


Good newa for fisher- 
men! Wupee is a pra 
tical devise for extracting get  }® 
worms from the ground £4 2 % 
eé 


Place two rods in ground, ni $= 
of cord a ns 


~onnect 25 feet 





c 
to light socket urn on current, sending a little shock throug) 
ground. In «a inut you'll see 20 to 30 worms on top « 

ground Electricity annoys. but doesn't harw her and big 
ones, little nes. “ skinny onee—all wiggle up to see 






fat " 
what it's all about Wa « actually beats the early bird! 





Try it out If not completely sold on it 
—- 4 us and your money will be refunded. 
ONLY 
HOME GADGETS $4.75 
Dept. 55 
200 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. a... 


























Specially- 
blended 
from three 
fine oils to 
lubricate, keep parts 
clean and 
rust. The right light 
oil to use! Every casein stam 
dealer has it. Handy metactured nace Be 
cans for fishing kits. 


POLISHES. 
PREVENTS. 
Bicycits. 





prevent 









Manu 
THREE IN ONE O8L commnn! 
ANEW YORK. USA M 
BL! 07zs_price 30cene®, 
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rod makes a real scrap. Usually a crowd 
of the victim’s comrades comes swarming 


with the hooked fish. Whether 
these followers are there to act as mere 
observers of the incident or whether they 
are accompanying the fish in hopes of 
actually swarming upon it and devouring 


it at the first opportunity, I have no 
authentic means of saying. In all th 


fishing I have done for these vicious fel- 
lows, I have no record of them actually 
destroying one of their own kind that has 
fallen victim to the hook. They do, how 

ever, quickly surround and sever the head 
and body of kingfish, bluefish, grouper, 
and mutton fish that one oftentimes hooks 
and tries to hurry in from their voracious 
attacks, 

It is possible that I have greatly under 
estimated the actual family affection of 
the fish, but in my honest opinion that 
would be rather a difficult thing to do 
in the case of the barracuda. It is a 
savage, pure and simple, and to be trusted 
by the angler only when at a distance or 
after being properly landed with a stout 
club. It will snap and bite like a wolf 
when being released from the hook at 
the side of the boat—released when the 
fish box is so full that additional ones 
to carry back to Key West for the littk 
Spanish boys to scrap over, are no 
longer wanted. Woe be to the angler 
whose ungloved hand comes in contact 
with one of these vicious brutes! They 
have a strong, pungent scent and some 


| old, Southern, salt-water guides declare 


they are poison in flesh at certain times 
of the year. This last I question, how- 
ever, as the Spaniards eat them with 
relish. I can say truthfully, that they are 
unsurpassable battlers on light tackle. 
And that in itself is one of the greatest 
honors an aneler can confer on any fish. 


Ben’s Daybook of Angling 
By the Angling Editor 


WOODEN plug 
4 is just as etfec- 
tive reeled down the 


| 


against the current 
in pools where there 
are rocky ledges 
under the surface 
near shore or where 
there are pools that 
have rocky bottoms 
where bass and pike 
can lurk. 

The fact of the matter is that I get the 
majority of my goed small-mouth bass and 
wall-eyed pike in riffle pools by casting up 
the current and reeling the plug down- 
stream at a fairly slow speed. Bass and 
pike as a rule lie with their heads upstream 
facing the current, so that food coming 
down can be seen, and it is only reasonable 
to presume that a wooden plug wabbling 
along lazily toward a lurking bass or pik 
should be viewed with favor by these wise 
fellows. However, I always strive in do- 
ing my reeling in these cases to keep 
enough pressure on the line to allow it to 
stream out slightly above and ahead of 
lure, not so much tension as to angle the 
line sharply upward from eye hook of bait. 
And I get many a good fish by so doing. 














Setting the hook in a pike or bass that 


rises to a plug or spinning lure being 
drawn downstream is something that 


should be understood, otherwise many a 
fish will be lost because of uncertainty by 
the angler. I have lost several mighty 
nice pike by believing that a strike was 
only the sudden touch of a submerged rock 





or root. The wall-eyed pike has a 
instinct when hooked to dart dow: 
with the current and then swing 

current and head away from the 
[f the strike is not a sturdy one ag 
fish and the line is not kept taut t 
every chance for the fish to fling th 
aside with a few strong jerks of t 
and body. For this reason I have 


to set the hook solidly at every tou 
is registered on the lure that comes 
the current, and I find I get ma: 


and bass that would otherwise be 
the pike’s flnging out the dangli) 
swinging lure. 


I am informed by a letter here 

desk that a true small-mouth bass m 
ing 28 inches in length, 21% inches in girt 
and weighing 14 pounds was caught 

9, 1932 at Oakland, Fla. The fis! 
pronounced a true Micropterus do 

by the American Museum of Natural H 
tory. 


Live creek-chub minnows are the 
bait one can find for large blue-cats 
yellow-cats in Middle Western strean 
They should be from 5 to 6 inches 
length. This for the night-line and 
pole fishermen who like to drift over 
placid catfishing holes of many of th 
sluggish rivers. 


I had some delightful sport during 
first part of the 1932 small-mouth 
fishing season using an assortment of fli 
sent me with the compliments of Mr 
Gordon Garrett of Katumba, New S 
Wales. Mr. Garrett informs me 
perch are similar to our small-moutl 


The fly I liked best of all for our 
mouth bass casting was the White M 
[ used this fly perfectly dry, of cours 
greased the wings and body and the 7 
foot tapered gut leader, also about 10 
of my fly line with a liberal supply of 
dressing. Then I fluffed the fly a litt! 


making a few false casts, before layi: 
to the water. I had wonderful success 
it on the riffles, especially when the 
were feeding in the “pockets.” 

On the last evening that I used 
White Moth I had an unforgettabk 
perience. I had slipped down a w 
shore and came to a sand bar bulwar! 
by a drift log. I crept out on the bar 
worked out a short cast. Under the log 


eddies caught the dying sunlight. I mad 
the cast and before the fly struck tl 
water a small-mouth bass sprang entirely 


clear of the water and allowed the fly t 
fall into its round, crimson gullet—and was 
gone again. I struck too hard in my sur- 
prise and the fly, also half of my leader, 
went along with the fish. 

In fishing with the floating — fly 
small-mouth bass one of the hardest things 
to overcome is the habit of striking t 
strongly on a rise. It takes long pract 
and self-control for the angler to learn 1 
give the tip at the first swift flash of t! 
bass and then to snub either with an o} 
reel or with just the slightest turn 
yielding wrist. It is one of the tricki« 
arts of fishing, but once thoroughly und 
stood it can be fairly consistently practiced 
—provided the angler keeps his mind alert 
and his nerves under complete control 
all times. 

I grease the floating bass flies’ wings a 
body with any good chemical paste dress- 
ing that will serve to float and shed wat 
from the line or wings of fly. It causes t 
fly to float high and with a delicate tren 
of life—something irresistible to a feedi 
small-mouth lying with head facing t 
swift current of a run in the riffles, 
lurking in any eddy around a log in t 
current. The fly should be fluffed wit! 
few false casts before it takes the wat: 




















Anglers Kinks 


Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 
Preserving Salmon Eggs 
HIS fall I happened on a Kink that 
T cht help those who fish for steel- 
n the Pacific Coast where the fa- 
' bait is salmon eggs. I usually get 
the ones in glass jars and -after being 
{ they spoil or mould if left over 
n fishing trips. I found that by 
ng some melted paraffine wax over 
they will keep without moulding for 
time—Wm. E, Edghill, Ore. 


Bait for Carp and Buffalo 

1SE A stiff fly rod, a fly reel and 50 
U rds of 15-pound test linen line, a 
No. 4 Carlisle hook and 4-foot gut leader. 
r bait here’s how to make up the “dough- 
lls’: Put 1 quart of water in an iron 
ettle, boil it, sift a pint of meal (not the 
ited kind as it won't stick) and add it to 
iter by stirring it in a little at a time 
ntil mush begins sticking together. In 
the meantime add a small piece of rancid 
se to the water and let it melt. A crust 

ill form on bottom of pot, but that is all 
ht for it will keep the mush from stick- 
Continue to roll and stir mush until 

is almost like rubber and will not stick 
the ladle like glue or paste. Remove 
m pot toa board previously sprinkled 
h meal, to keep it from sticking. Begin 
neading the dough at once and add a wad 
good cotton batting, which is added to 

( ugh with one hand while the other 
neads the mush. Do not press the batting 
hard or it will adhere in lumps. A 

t touch will cover the dough with fuzz. 
tinue until the dough will take no more 
tton and if instructions have been prop- 
erly followed a small piece of the dough 
rolled into a marble will bounce like rubber 
vhen dropped on floor. Be sure the sup- 
li are clean, for dirty meal will not 
nake doughballs. This can be kept for 
eral days by rolling in a dry cloth until 
but use a damp cloth after the first 
Select a g vod pool, load the hook 
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100 page book 


FREE! oP risuinc 


WRITE FOR IT! Contains helpful hints, 
articles by Courtney Ryley Cooper, Ozark 
Ripley and others. Teaches bait or flycasting. 
Shows, describes popular fish in life colors. 
Every angler should have it. SENT FREE! 
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with this dough and get braced. It is very 
common to hang a 40-pound buffalo and 
with this light tackle it takes skill to land 
the fish—B. L. Hamilton, Tenn. 
Easily Made Fly-Tying Vise 

\KE two pieces of strap-iron, one 3! 

inches long, the other 9 inches or 
longer, depending on where one wishes to 
locate the vise when finished. The irons 
should be % inch thick and 1 inch wide 
Place these together so that ends A are 
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flush. Drill holes at 1, 2 and 3 with ¥6- 
inch drill and fasten the two pieces to- 
gether with stove bolts. With an emery 
wheel cut off corners so that end A is ¥% 
inch across. Hole No. 1 should be back 
from end A % inch. Take irons apart 
and use a hammer to bend between hole 
No. 1 and point A as in drawing No. 3 
With a file smooth ends at X so the jaws 
come together firmly. Stove bolts are 
used at holes 3 and 2 and a carriage bolt, 
with square shaft just under the head to 
prevent turning when in place used at No. 
1 hole. Use either a winged nut or a piece 
of iron % inch by 2% inches flattened at 
one end and with a hole drilled in the flat 
end. <A blacksmith can cut threads to fit 
the bolt. This will be practically the only 
cost. Take a ys-inch washer and file wedg 
shaped as in drawing B to put between 
irons at hole No. 2 to give spring to the 
jaws. At C one can now bend the longer 
iron at right angles or any angle one wants 
to use in putting the vise in position. With 
a file smooth up rough edges and paint the 
vise. A buggy spring leaf or part of an 
old auto-bumper works very well for this 


Vis H. Lent, W1s. 









ARROWHEAD DESIGN 
(Patented) An Exclusive South Bend 





Arrowhead design further increases Bass-Oreno’s 
long known fish-getting qualities. 3 Bass-Oreno 
Arrowhead colors: red or black arrowhead, white 
body —red arrowhead, yellow body. Price $1.00. 


3 SEASONS were spent in designing, 
developing Min-Oreno. But, it took only 
3 seconds for this big battler to fall for it. 
Min-Oreno’s distinctly new. Hasa slender shaped 
body—stainlesssteelangled headplate. Theslanting 
nose, the headplate, the distinctive shape give itan 
unusual action and appearance notto be denied. 


3 sizes—6 finishes. Prices 75c, 85c, $1.00. 
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Anglers’ Letters 


Flies for Bluegills, Crappies and Bass 


Editor I would like some information on the 
right flies (color, etc.) to use at the different 
times of the year for bluegills, crappies and bass, 
Nearly all the articles I read deal with trout.— 
ee sa 

Answer I have always had good luck with 
Royal Coachman, Butcher, Green Drake, Brown 
Hackle, Grey Hackle (green body), White Miller, 
Professor and Parmacheene Belle patterns of flies 
for crappies and bluegills. These should be in the 
regular trout-fly style, dressed to single gut- 
snelled Nos. 8, 9 and 10 hooks and should be 
fished wet with a light 8-foot fly rod, a regular, 
level, enameled-silk fly line and a 6 or 9-foot 

gle gut leader of very light weight. As to the 
proper fly for various seasons I have found the 
Butcher to be a good early summer and spring 
season fly, also the Green Drake and the Brown 
Hackle. Later in season I prefer to use the Royal 
Coachman a great deal and the Yellow May and 
Grey Hackle, with the White Miller and the Par- 
macheene Belle in reserve for very cloudy days or 
late in the evening when the panfish are feeding at 
the edge of the weedy shores and under brushy 
shorelines on hatches of small gnats. The Royal 








Coachman is a great favorite, however, for small 
species of surface feeding fish at most any time 
of season or day, and I sometimes use this fly 
in the No. 6 size, eyed pattern, attached to a 
N ) size nickeled spoon and 4-foot single gut 
leader of “light-bass’ weight for fly casting 
where the fish are lurking deeper in pools at the 


edge of sunken weed islands. For regular bass 
fly casting I have found the following flies to 
ve excellent killers at all times of the season: 
Royal Coachman, Reuben Wood, Grizzly King, 
Parmacheene Belle, Brown Hackle, Grey Hackle, 


Colonel Fuller, Lord Baltimore, McGinty, the 
light and dark Cahills, White Moth (this one used 
is a dry fly dressed on No. 6 hook) and the Lazy 
Luck—this last named fly being an especially 
tied fly that I have used with excellent success 
it all times of bass season. For the earlier parts 
of the ison I have had best success with the 
Royal Coachman, Cahill, Grizzly King and Lazy 
Luck In hot weather when the bass are clinging 
to the tail of eddy waters on riffies and along 
the rocky, weedy fringes I prefer the Light Ca- 
hill and the Reuben Wood and White Moth flies, 


and for fishing in late summer the Brown Hackle, 
Brown Palmer and Lazy Luck have always taken 


them when other types of lures would fail me. 
Among floating flies for bass I like the Brown 
Bivisible, the Badger and the black and white 
bivisible floaters and the White Moth and the 


Floating Lazy Luck. Now these last are preferred 
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The new Arrowhead. design 
presents a peculiar underwater 
illusion—giving a likeness of n 
speed and animation that an- { 


tagonizes game-fish. Offeredon 
these baits: Min-Oreno, Bass- 
Oreno, Pike-Oreno, Babe- 
Oreno,Trout-Oreno, Fly-Oreno, 
Slim-Oreno and Midg-Oreno. 
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TRIX-ORENO | 
Nolure quite compares with Trix- Ve 
Oreno. A great lure, 7 sizes: fly bute 
rod, bait casting, salt water. om 
Prices 65c, $1.00, $1.25. a 
ae | 
Pe 
ro” 
BLACK- ro, 
ORENO 4 
Li N &E 
Ask for Black- 
Oreno — finest. ’ 
water proofed ' | 
silk casting line oo 
made. 9 to 50 = 
yard tests. 60 ya 
yard spools. bs 
ad 
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Street, South Bend, Ind. 








Cape 


THE greatest development in fishing 
lines is represented in Gladding’s 
Super-Level. It has no equal. 
*‘Super-Level”’ combines correct 
weight, flexibility and serviceability 
to a remarkable degree and will 
satisfy the most critical fly-caster. 
Made in 6 sizes. 14 to 42 lbs. test. 

Gladding’s “‘Super-Taper” is the same 
quality in double taper style. 


HEH, HDH, HCH 


Made in 3 sizes. 


B. F. GLADDING & CO., Ine. 
So. Otselic (Est. 1816) N.Y. 
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Catch More Fish in 1933 
Hildebrandt’s Hints tells you how 
~shows you the old favorites—fish- 


catchers for thirty years—and many 
new items. Hildebrandt’s Spinners 
spin so easy—good for all game and 

5 ‘ pan fish. Send for your HINTS— 
11'S FREE. 





John J. Hildebrandt Co., 46] HighSt., Logansport, Ind. 


TROUT LORE 


By O. W. Smith 














Now only $2.00 Formerly, $3.00 
Contains 203 pages and many illustrations. 
Measures 8'4x5%4x1 in All about trout, 
and the use of dry fly, wet fly, bait and 


lure 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
Mt. Morris, ill. 














FISHEEZ 


TISSUE-BAIT 


Pat. App. For 
— ae 






Trade Mark 


A Live Minnow 
Couldn’t Be 
More Real! 


Here is a truly new wonder bait—the success- 
ful result of years of effort. In the water it 
softens and takes on. a remarkable pearly 
iridescence and natural texture of live minnow. 
Pectoral fin-spoon gives true-to-life animation 
and glistens with striking realism. Fish ac- 
tually take it as a thing of life! Long lived; 


Actual Trout Size 


durable. Use same as a live minnow. 

Trout Size, 4 on card $1.00. Bass, 3 on card $1.00 

.-__ a > arr 
= ~~ 
FISHEEZ TISSUE-STRIP 

Neve before a strip with such life, action, color, killing 
ower! Head has colored fish-fin effect, and flopping fin 

ar Use same as pork rind strip 


Trout Size, 4 on card, 50e. Bass, 3 on card 50¢ 
At Your Dealer or Direct 
Est. 1878 


CHICAGO RAWHIDE MFG. Co., 
1305 Elston Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


I LES DON’T BE CUT 


Until You Try This 
for pile suffering. 


Wonderful Treatment 
If you have piles in 

any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless the 
day that you read this. Write today. E.R. 
Page Co.,2223-F Page Bldg.,Marshall,Mich. 
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by me in Nos. 6, 7 and 8 and the first mentioned 
patterns in wet types dressed to Nos. 2, 4 and 6 


almost all my bass flies in the 


hooks. I use 
straight shank, hand-forged, ringed type and 
attach them to nickel plated spoon spinners 


special spinner blades of sizes ranging from N« 
0 to No. 3 I use the straight bass fly snelled 
with light-bass weight single gut snell attached 
to a 6 or 9-foot leader in the evenings and along 
the edge of the weeds below riffles when the bass 

feeding in shallow water on flies and bugs 
It is one of the prettiest phases in the whole 
pastime of angling, this fishing with the sunker 
or the floating artificial fly for the small-mouth 
bass and the little pan fish of lake, 
and running stream.—B. C. R 


are 


cove, pom 


Propagation of Leeches 

Editor :—Do feed on 
they be stocked in a chain of 
River,” Minn. 

Answer:—Yes, leeches are a 
bait, but as to stocking them 
you will find that the nature of the lake will 
have much to do with this propagation idea 
Some lakes are naturally adapted to leeches and 
other lakes have few of them in their waters 
So I presume such an effort would be largely ex 
perimental at the best and, personally, I would 
forget about this idea and try the bass on 
bait easier to obtain and just as effective in the 
long run. There are half a dozen other baits 
that a bass will rise to just as 
leeches and that are ten times easier to 
Unless you happen to know of a stream or pond 
that contains a good supply of leeches it is m 
honest opinion that might as well forget 
the leech as a dependably steady bait for bass 
mG. 

The Fly Rod Best Suited For Cork-Bodied Lure 

Editor:—Would a standard tournament rod of 
foot length be a good choice for 
bugs in streams tl 
long casts?—R. R. 


bass leeches and coul 
lakes ?—“‘Turtle 
fairly good bass 
in lakes I think 


some 


gather 


you 


534 ounces, 9% 
the casting of cork-bodied 
are very clear, 
W., Texas. 
Answer:-—I prefer the 
dry fly casting rod of split bamboo for the cast 
the cork-bodied bass bugs on wide waters 


necessitating 


personally regular ol 


ing of 
such as lakes or large and clear streams TI 
rod is best, I think, in the 9-foot length with a 


weight of 534 ounces. A rod of this type made 


by a reputable firm at a fairly good price will 
handle the cork-bodied lures very nicely on most 
any waters and it can also be used with excel 
lent success for the casting of ordinary bass flies 


as well as small spinning lures used for bass ar 
the larger trouts. It is a good 1 


all-around 
pose rod.—B. C. R 


‘Don’t Slip, Darling’’ 


(Continued from page 15) 
some trout. Yes, dear, I know it’s 
pretty and all that, but trout flee from 
it in terror. It’s a No. 4 Parmacheene 


Belle, and they probably mistake it for 
some new kind of fish-hawk. If you 
dropped that big red scarecrow in this 
creek it would probably ruin the fishing 
for days. It's the last one of a dozen 
that a slightly misguided salesman put 
over on me one day last spring at Aber- 
crombie & Fitch’s. I gave all the rest 
of them away to some unsuspecting kids. 
I must have been pretty well jingled that 
day—guess I had one too many rounds 
over at Harry’s place on Fortieth Street 
Who was I boxing with? Why, I didn't 
say anything about boxing. You misun- 
derstood me, dear. I simply meant that 
I'd been putting away a few Tom Col- 
lins and was feeling rather—er—shall we 
say expansive—mellow—when I went 
over to do some shopping. Anyway, my 
sales resistance must have been awfully 
low because the clerk almost talked me 
into buying a couple of skeet traps. 
Claimed I could set them up on the roof 
of the apartment house and shoot a prac- 
tice string or two every morning. If I'd 
had another Tom Collins that afternoon, 
I probably would have fallen for his argu- 
ment. It wasn’t such a bad idea, at that. 
Certainly would have been a swell way 
to get even with that dame on the top 


greedily as to 





floor who kept her electric player 
going on eight hour shifts. \ 
you're so crazy about that Parma 
I'll let you wear it in your hat 
It'll add a sort of decorative t 

your chapeau—something like 
queer stuffed birds your Aunt 

wore on her Sunday hat. For H: 
sake, don’t try to fish with it, t 

There, now, you're all rigged up 
off some line and drop your fly r 
that big boulder. Right near the ed, 
of the eddy. The big trout that ros 
few minutes ago might take a not 
come up again. 

Honey, for the love of Pete 
remember what I’ve told you in tl 
two days. That's a flyrod—not 
munist banner! Don’t brandish 
that! Try another cast. Watcl 
backcast! Look out for those 
branches! Hell’s bells! There goes 
sixty-cent leader and a two-bit fly. 
ing you fishing certainly runs into 1 
fast. Now don’t wander off whil 
rigging you up again. Stick aroun 
watch how this is done. Besides, | 
to keep my eye on you. I'll bet 





«25 


‘‘Why, honey, I’m speechless with sur 





prise! Cutthroats! 
were a trial to your mother whe1 
were a little girl. There now. Tr 


again, but come down about eight cl 
on your elevation and keep your line 
of the trees. I’m going up the creel 
little way and try a few places that 
know of. Watch yourself while 
gone, and don’t try to find out how 
nets and skunks get that way. ‘Bye! 


Yoo Hoo! Where are you? Oh, t 
you are. My, it’s a relief to get 
and find you all in one piece. Gosh, 
I had rotten luck. Tried everything 
the flybook and only got five measly 
fish. Guess it must have been some 
of a trout fast day because they 
tainly weren’t feeding. Couldn’t rais: 
single decent fish. Do you suppose 
trout observe a Lent of their own? 

Why aren't you fishing, honey? 
can’t catch fish lying there watching 
clouds. You got all you wanted! W 
there aren’t any fish in your basket. 


empty. You shouldn't begin to lie 
early in your fishing career, baby. 1 
prerogative is reserved for the old, 
perienced hand. Still, it’s a good 


—an indication that you'll develop. W 
do you mean, they wouldn't fit in 3 
fish-basket? Their tails stuck out! W 
darling, you’re ill. Are you sure 

didn’t stand in the hot sun too | 
while I was away? I had a hunch sor 
thing would happen to you as soon 
you got out of my sight. You're not 
and you have some trout? All ris 
sweet. Have your little joke. But d 















é 





take the old man for too much 


, sleigh ride. Papa’s been around a 
letle in his time. Heh! Heh! 
ok under what damp ferns? What 
Oh, all right, but a joke’s a joke. 
| n't see why you want to—great suf- 
catfish!! Did you catch ... 
where on earth... how... why, honey, 
I'm speechless with surprise! Cut- 
throats! Why, they’re huge. Marvelous! 
you got ’em all out of one pool. 
Well, what do you know about that! 
See, I told you you'd get fish on that 
Caddis. You didn’t catch ’em on 
the Caddis? You did all your fishing 
that big Parmacheene Belle! Do 
mean to stand there and admit that 
disobeyed your trusting old hubby 
caught that mess of fish with that 
and white monstrosity? Where is 


+f to 


} 
q 


that fy? What do you mean, you haven't 
got it any more? What tree did you lose 
it in?—Il’ll climb it and get that hook 
down if I break both legs trying. You 


You gave my 
Belle to the 


To whom? 
Parmacheene 


it away! 


tiful big 


wden? You mean that big surly 
oaf who snarled at me up the creek 
awhile ago when he asked to see my 
license. You thought he was tall and 


handsome? That guy good looking? 
Well, baby, you certainly must have a 
strange taste in knickknacks. He looked 
like a first class thug to me. He prob- 
ably beats his wife and goes around kick- 
ing dogs off back porches. And you gave 
him my beautiful big Parmacheene Belle 
that that highly intelligent young man 
sold me at Abercrombie’s. What in the 
name of the seven suffering sisters did 


you do that for? Oh, I see, you felt 
sorry for him because he hadn’t caught 
any fish. My, my, what a pity. Sorry 


for a fish warden, tsk, tsk! Yes, dear, it 
would be a shame to see a fish 
warden go home skunked. The only fly 
the big ones were taking—probably the 
only big Parma Belle within 500 miles— 
and you get big hearted and slip it tu a 
fish warden, of all people. Baby, you 
certainly are a grand little helpmate. 
I'll bet that if I ever fell overboard, 
you'd toss me a grindstone to save my- 
self with. No, dear, I’m not mad. Just 
terribly, terribly ill. 

Did the warden have any luck with 
my fly? Seven big ones out of the other 
pool—all of them over fourteen inches. 
I see. Did he offer to return the fly to 
’ after he got all the fish he wanted? 
He did? Sut you refused it. That's 
right, dear, never be an Injun giver— 
esides, it was probably worn out by 
hen, anyway. Try to control yourself, 
ugh, if he happens to drop into camp 
eding a gun. Don’t break down and 
rive him my new Remington. I don't 
elieve I could stand that. Well, I sup- 

se we might as well start back to camp. 
There’s no use hanging around here, cry- 
ing over things that might have been. 
No, dear, I’m not angry with you. Cer- 
tainly not. Watch out when you climb 
over these slippery wet rocks, sweetheart. 
You're liable’ to slip and break your 

ldam neck, 


surely 


I 
t 
t 
1 
I 


The Most Effective Dry Flies 


(Continued from page 19) 


well-tied specimen glides down a run 

vors more of the royal master than the 
rvant. Its visibility, as far as my own 
eyes are concerned, is the best of all 
flles—a fine recommendation to the man 
ho likes to have his floater in view 
every second of the time it is on the 
vater. 
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Unfortunately this ace fly, either be 
cause of its pattern or the way in which 
it is tied, is particularly fragile and soon 
goes to pieces. When it comes to salvag- 
ing and reconditioning used flies, I find 
that only about one out of three Royal 
Coachmen can stand another trip to the 
stream. As tied, also, the hackles are 
too flimsy, have too little substance, too 
much of the barnyard about them, and 
soon get matted and drown. 

Description: wings—white ; body 
bright red floss, with band of peacock 
herl at extremity ; hackles—red cock; tail 
—two or three whisks barred duck. 

2. .Gold Ribbed Hare’s Ear: Here is 
another all-season fly that consistently 
delivers. The primary reason for this, I 
believe, is the kind of hackles used by 
the best tiers. These hackles are bristly, 
almost as stiff as those in a tooth brush, 
and make the fly ride high with that 
saucy cock so delightful to see and so 
rarely observed in other dry flies. This, 
when well made, is the finest floater I 
know of and one of the most durable. I 
have caught trout after trout on one fly 
of this pattern and then when it finally 
got waterlogged, cut it from my leader, 
put it into the used fly box, and then 
doctored it up later until it was as good 
as new. Anyone who knows streamcraft 
and how to cast can usually get trout 
with this fly at any time of a propitious 
day or almost any time of the season. 
For all conditions I consider it the best 
of all flies, though the Royal Coachman 
surpasses it because of its greater effec- 
tiveness on some occasions. Because of 
its dark color it is not nearly so easy to 
see on the water as the Royal Coachman 
under trying light conditions, as under 
trees or in deep shade. 


O* BRILLIANT days it is the better 
fly. When the water is low and very 
clear a No. 14 of this pattern is excel- 
lent. Sometime when you see a large 
trout rising and he refuses to take the 
small fly, switch toa No. 10. I frequently 
do that with success. Only the other day 
in a Jersey stream I saw a nice rainbow 
come out of the water to take an incau- 
tious insect out of the air. I made one 
cast with the tiny “G. R.” I had on my 
leader and when he didn’t take it 
switched to a No. 10—and waited. After 
five minutes of suspense I cast the big 
fly just above the spot where I had seen 
the trout. It hadn’t gone six inches be 
fore he nailed it. He was fifteen inches 
long. 

This fly is an Enghish pattern listed by 
Halford in his famous book on dry fly 
fishing. 

Description: wings—medium _ starling 
or duck; body—Hare’s fur ribbed with 
gold tinsel; hackles—Hare's fur or water 
rat; tail—two or three whisks grey mal- 
lard. 

3. Cahill (dark): There are several 
varieties of Cahill—dark, light, quill and 
fanwing, but the regulation pattern with 
the grey wool body and mallard wings— 
these latter I imagine taken fram the 
duck and not the drake—has the others 
backed off the road in the long run. The 
weakness of the Cahill during the past 
few years has been in the hackles and the 
wings that the tiers have been giving 
them. Many Cahills are offered that are 
not tied with the proper barred wing and 
I haven’t seen one with the right sort of 
hackles since the period before the World 


War. There was a time when one could 
get Cahills that would float as long as 
there was water to float on, but the 


hackles they are dressing it with today 
must have come from the back of a cat 
for they surely hate water. Put it down 
in the book that hackles that stick to- 








SOLID 
STEELRODS 





CHROME VANADIUM STEEL 
GENUINE AGATE GUIDES 
DROP OFFSET HANDLE 


In every vital essential of the ideal cast- 
ing rod, Bristol No. 60 triumphs! Despite 
its impressive low price, there are costly 
features aplenty: solid chrome vana- 
dium steel; genuine agate casting 
guides and top; drop offset aluminum 
handle with double cork grips; exclusive 
alignment device to prevent twisting; 
rich satin chrome finish. Lengths from 
3 to 5 ft. 


Another outstanding Bristol Solid 
Steel Casting Rod is No. 64, priced at 
but $5.50. Garnix casting guides; alu- 
minum drop offset handle; cork double 
grips. Lengths from 3 to 5 ft. 


THE BIG BUY! 


Every Bristol Rod—regardless of price 
—is guaranteed for 3 years against 
defects in workmanship and material. 
Invest your fishing dollars in dependable 


| Bristol Rods, Reels and Lines. It pays— 
especially at their compelling 1933 


| FREE CATALOG 


prices. See them at dealers everywhere. 

Send for our 1933 catalog giving 
WRITE FOR full details of all Bristol Rods, 
Reels and Lines. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
616 Horton Street 


Bristol, Conn. 


FISHING TACKLE 

















ACES? | 


(They’re hard to beat!) 
SALMON and TROUT 


Whether you flycast or troll for ‘em, you 
need a non-kinking flexible finish line of 
great strength and weight in proportion to 
diameter. U. S. LEVEL BEST or STREAM- 
LINE fulfills all these requirements—Four 
““Aces’’ (Hard to beat!) 


BASS and PICKEREL 


You need a bait casting line for these fel- 


lows that’s hard braided enough to last 
but so flexible it spools and casts easily. 
U. S. BLACK KNIGHT and many other 


patterns exactly the same quality not only 
fills these demands but are waterproof and 
almost frictionless. Four “‘Aces’’ (Hard to 
beat!) 

Send for free illustrated booklet 


U.8. LINE CoO. 


Dept. O 
Westfield, Massachusetts 














new compound 
tively prevent- 
bites o mos- 
gnats, midgets and other 
soothing, healing, anti- 
a most refreshing 
oe Comes in handy flat tins with money- 
mack guarantee. Sent for 25c plus postage of 5c or, 
4 for $1.00 prepaid Send check, cash or money 
order. Trade discount to dealers. 


SHIEF DRUG CO., Dept. L, BROOKLINE, MASS. 


~ Early TROUT Fishers 


<< 


LY- DOPE: = 


black flies, 
lasting, 
and stainless. Has 


quitoes, 
insects Is 
septic 


odor 





Strawman, Humpback and Creeper 


Nymphs—cuaranteed if used ac- 
cording to directions. Sizes 8-10-12- 
14, $1.25 per doz ret paid. Write 
today for new 1933 catalog. Con- 
tains ~_ sluable hints for fly fish- 


ing ¢ 
PAUL Fi. re 


sll our SHADSHOTS 


a azines, Newspapers and Advertisers clamoring for new 

They'll buy them from YOU if you learn how to 

. ‘Make your camera pay y spare time or 
full. time d how others do it Send {fue PREE 2 BOOK “¢ 

tn ga Your Eamera. Earn right t while you learn how to take th 

~ newsy man-inte irea that publications want ane 

ur unlimited Marketing Serv ice 


Address 


i ow and where to well them with he - rf 
ae cord or Peete 


hers, Inc., 
Beet. "Ts. er) } West 33rd St., 
New York 





It dives, wiggles, and 
BAG-O-MAD skitters and is sure a 
Fish getter.” T5e at your dealer, or direct. Send for 
literature. 


Bill Herington Bait Co., 


Green City, Missouri | 


| on occasions have 


| breaks 
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gether on being wet are poisonous and 
dry fly oil will not save them The 
Cahill is such a grand fly for all times 


and conditions that it is a pity it doesn't 
get the hackles it deserves, for it could 
be as good a floater as the Gold Ribbed 
Hare’s Ear. Here’s a significant thing 
as shown by my fishing diary—the largest 
trout I have caught on the dry fly have 
been taken with the Cahill with but one 
exception, the rainbow I lost on the 
upper Connecticut. 


HERE is one deep pool at a bend 

the stream on the East Branch in 
New York, shaded by big elms and 
most as placid as a mill pond, which | 
never think of fishing with any other fly 
For ten years I have taken large trout— 
a pound and over—from that pool on 
nothing but a big Cahill. The slight cur- 
rent dimples at the very foot of the far 
bank and there among the tree roots and 
tumbled rocks the lunky brownies lie. 
Long ago I found the Cahill was the key 
to the golden treasures in that pool and 
taken as many as four 
lower end where it 
rapids, up to where the 
shallow rifts flatten out into deeper 
water. The big Cahill is fairly easy to 
see as it rides along in the deep shade 
of the immemorial elms and how those 
trout smash at it! Brown trout have a 
disconcerting way if they rise and miss 
of refusing to rise again, but I recall one 
trout in that elm tree pool that tried 
again and lost. I rose him at the very 
head where the riffles curl into the pool 
and where the water is hardly ankle deep. 


~~ 
dai- 


fish from the 


into a 


fine 


I saw his back heave out of the water 
and coveted him. When he missed the 
fly I retired downstream a short distance, 
seated myself on the bank, filled and 
lighted my pipe and waited. Not until 
the tobacco had been smoked to ashes 
did I try him again, and never did an 


angler use greater care. It would be too 
much to expect that he would rise a third 
time so it was then or never. I had 
marked the pocket in which he lay and 
with the first cast put the Cahill upon it. 
He came up like a flash of light and I 
hooked him. He carried me down through 
the rapids below with a fine contempt for 
my little 3-ounce rod and I didn't net 
him until he stopped in the pool beyond, 
some 200 feet away. He was 16% inches 
long and almost as deep as a black bass 

The Cahill fly as reproduced in the 
color plate in “Favorite Flies and Their 
Histories” has orange wings, yellow body 
and green hackles. This is not the fly 
and probably was a mistake in number- 
ing on the plate for above it is a fly 
labelled the “Carleton” which is the true 
Cahill pattern. There was a time, if mj 
memory serves me, when the Cahill wing 
was tied with woodduck, but protection 
of that beautiful little bird has cut off 
the source of material. The substitute is 
not so good. The Cahill seems to have 
originated in Ireland with a tier of that 
name. If I could get the fly tied as it 
should be, with stiff hackles that would 
support it properly on the water, it would 
be my favorite. 


ESCRIPTION: wings—dark barred 

mallard (breast of woodduck if pro- 
curable); body—grey wool, water rat or 
mole fur, latter two the best; hackles— 
ginger; tail—three whisks barred duck 
(woodduck if procurable). 

4. Brown Rivisible: The bivisibles are 
comparatively new flies and have won 
many friends. I have given five of the 
best patterns thorough tryouts and find 
the brown the best of the lot and a really 
fine fly. Some-_of.the patterns offered, 
such as the olive, are “out” as far as I 





don't 


am concerned. They do as 
business as a diamond merchant du 

a major depression. The way in whi 
bivisible is tied makes a lot of d'ffer 

in its effectiveness. I bought five d 
last spring that drowned as fast as | 
threw them in. Two casts and the 

was plastered along the hook until 
sembled nothing so much as a s 
rag. To be good they must be br 


and ride high with each hackle sta: 
on its own and doing its work. My 
perience has been that these brown bi 
bles strut their best stuff from Jun 
I rate them as a midseason and 
They’re particularly effective on 
larger brown trout. Why they shoul 
more effective than the old Brown Hackle 
is a mystery for there is certainly 
difference. Presumably the trout take 
them for caterpillars for they resemb! 
no fly known to entomolog; 
Two years ago this fly 
more trout on the West B 
Ausable in New York than any 


brought 
ranch of 
fly 1! 


box. I rose to it and hooked one br 
trout that I saw plainly in the « 
water and which must have weig] 
close to 4 pounds. The leader, tapere 
to xxx, was too light for him and 
snapped it off at the hook on his fi 
run, in spite of delicate handling. T! 
same fly took for me the largest tr 


of the trip—one weighing slightly over 2 
pounds—which gave me nervous chills 
before I had him in my net. He raced 
downstream over two waterfalls each be- 
tween 2 and 3 feet high. I finally checked 
him in a pool below, where I could 


follow him because of huge _ boulders 
along the bank and tempestuous water 
[ was like the man who caught a bea 
by the tail. I yelled for my fishing com- 
panion, who luckily was in hearing an 
below me, and he netted my troublesome 
trout for me. 


ESCRIPTION: 


wings—none; lh 


—brown cock’s from head to ta 
white hackle at eye end, tipped wit 
band of peacock herl at other; tai 
brown cock. 

5. Wickham’s Fancy: This fly is 
English pattern, created for dry fly fis] 
ing, for it is in Halford’s original lis 
It resembles no insect closely and 
rated as “fancy,” but it’s one good 
just the same. I recall one misty da 


in June on the Wallenpaupack in Pen: 
sylvania when I[ used up six of this prett 
fly during the day, for the trout came t 
it so gaily that I found no occasion 
change. Properly tied it has _ hackk 
from eye to curve and spright! 
floater. 

Description: wings—medium or lig 
starling; body—flat gold, ribbed wit 
fine gold wire; hackle—red cock’s all 
along body. 

6. Pink Lady. This is a 
serves high rating not only because 
appeals to the trout but also because « 
its name. When a fellow angler over 
takes you on the stream, asks tor a pe¢ 
into your basket and then wishes to know 
what you're getting them with, what a: 
aura of romance settles around your ol 


so is a 


fly that dé 


felt hat when you show him the fly « 
your leader and tell him it’s a Pir 
Lady! For the trout in the creel prov 
that while a Pink Lady may be coy tl 
trout are not, and that they have falle 
hard for her feminine charms. I hav 
had my best success with this daint 
little creature from o'clock on in the 


afternoon. When a haze blues the hill 
on a June day and the sky is overcast 
and the swarms of ephemera are hatch- 
ing and dipping to the water to deposi 
their eggs, then forsake the flies with th 
masculine names like Cahill, Gordot 











in 








Coth Green and Rube Wood, and give the 
lady a chance. Well tied it floats joy- 
sly and is as gay and sprightly as a 
ing girl at her first ball. 


ME LA BRANCHE in his book “The 
1Vi Dry Fly and Fast Water,” a work 
hich is classic and the last word on the 
hject, tells of the origin of this fly. He 
was using a “King of the Water” and 

ticed that when wet the red body be- 


W 


came brown. He soaked out as much of 
he color as he could and the body be- 
me pink. Using it he found it very 


tive, and that fly with some varia- 
tion became the Pink Lady. This is one 

f the true (and few) American flies on 
the list. 

Description: wings—medium starling or 
duck; body—pale pink floss ribbed with 
flat gold tinsel; hackles—ginger or reddish 
brown; tail—three whisks of same. 

7. Whirling Dun: This is the favorite 
fly of several well known anglers, among 
them Mr. La Branche quoted above. 
Some of them say that if they had to do 
with but one fly they could do quite well 
enough with this. My experience has not 
been so unvaryingly happy, though I 
have found it an excellent pattern. This 
too is an all-season fly, and I have caught 
trout with it when snow-water colored 
the streams as well as in August when 
they were low and gin clear. This fly, 
too, originated in England. 

Description: wings—medium starling; 
body—water rat or mole fur; hackles— 
ginger or light brown cock; tail—red 
cock hackle. 

8. Gray Drake: This fly is not used 
so much as it should be. It has often 
been very effective with me late in the 
afternoon until dusk. It’s a grand floater 
if tied right and it’s so easily seen on the 
water that it’s a pleasure to fish it. Give 
me a fly that really floats and can be seen 
even when the water is filled with glanc- 
ing lights and flecked with shadows, or 
when twilight is creeping on. 

[he fly imitates the final phase of the 
female Green Drake, a fly common not 
only in England but in this country. 
After her eggs have been laid the female 
drops to the water almost lifeless and is 
talen eagerly by the trout. 





ESCRIPTION: wings—guinea fowl 

with small spots; body—white floss 
or bleached rafia grass, ribbed with flat 
silver tinsel; hackles—Plymouth Rock 
cock from wing or back; tail—three 
whisks cock pheasant tail or Plymouth 
Rock cock. 

9. Iron Blue Dun: The true Iron Blue 
Dun is not blue but sooty, and it’s a good 
little worker when dark flies are on the 
water. One trouble with this fly is its 
low visibility. Frequently you cast it and 
then wonder if it’s up a tree somewhere, 
for it has disappeared. Then the splash 
of a rising trout brings your gaze out of 
the trees and you strike—all too late. 
he fly is not a good floater the way they 

tying it. 

While this is an English pattern we 
have a very similar if not identical living 
prototype on some of our own streams. 
This spring I put in a day on the Pe- 
quest. There was a large flight of the 
fly on the water and the trout were rising 
eagerly. The light conditions were such 
that when I tied on an Iron Blue Dun it 
was out of sight most of the time. I lost 
so many rises that I tried to find a sub- 


The Blue 


titute, without success. iron 
was all they wanted. 

Description: wings—dark  grey-blue. 
Starling is a substitute. “Smoky blue” 
color best: body—mouse colored mohair ; 
hackles—grey-blue or brown cock; tail— 


ime, 
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10. Pale Evening Dun: Doubtles this 
fly can bring rises at any time of the day, 
but the time when it shines with a radiant 
light is at the tail end of the afternoon, 
when the sun is sliding down behind the 
western hills and the evening hatches are 
mating above the water. Then cast it 
gently at the end of a straight leader on 
the glassy runs and be ready. The trout 
will be. This is distinctly a midseason 
and late season fly. This is another Eng- 
lish pattern on Halford’s early list. 

Description: wings—light starling’; 
body—lemon mohair or pale fawn-colored 
wool; hackles—barred Plymouth Rock 
cock ; tail—pale dun, Plymouth Rock cock 
hackle acceptable. 

11. Beaverkill, male or female: This 
seems to be the favorite with many 
anglers. It is a good fly but my expe- 
rience has been that it is better on some 
waters than on others, and best on the 
Catskill streams. This would seem to 
argue that trout have a _ geographical 
sense. I leave to others the answer. 


| SPITE of its truly American name, 
it seems to be well established that the 
Beaverkill was originally an English fly, 
included in a shipment from England to 
an American angler years ago, but not 
marked with a name. He used it with 
great success on the Beaverkill and gave 
it its present name. Years ago when I 
first took up dry fly fishing I included in 
an order to England some Silver Sedges. 
The flies I received were practically 
identical with the pattern we know as the 


Beaverkill, save that the bodies were 
lightly ribbed and hackled down to the 
curve. 


Description: wings—blue heron or 
slate colored duck or pigeon; body— 
white silk; hackles—brown cock; tail— 
grey mottled mallard. Female Beaverkill 
the same except for body which is grey 
silk, tipped with yellow silk band. 

12. Ginger Quill: Why is it that the 
Quills are almost invariably poor float- 
ers? Of course the hackles have a lot 
to do with it but I suspect that in the 
case of the Quills the body is materially 
responsible. Some day some tier is going 
to tie Quills that know how to swim, and 
then a lot of us are going to rise up and 
call him blessed. The Ginger is an all 
season fly and takes quite well at any 
time of day. It is a good imitation of a 
rather large fly that is quite common on 
some streams in the East, and when they 
are in flight the Ginger gives good sport. 

Description: wings—clear grey; body— 
quill from peacock eye feather; hackles 
ginger cock; tail—same. 





Bass at the Low Tide 
(Continued from page 7) 


the dam the fish stay in this enforced 
concentration area and gradually work 
their way back to deep water again as 
the season progresses. Consequently, in 
June and early July the fishing in this 
piece of fast water is unbelievable. The 
and the 


river is a flat bottom stream 
alders grow right to the water’s edge. 
Gravel bars and beaches are compara- 


tively few and the banks drop off quite 
sharply. Due to the volume and speed 
of the water, it would be impractical and 
even dangerous to attempt to wade it so 
that it can only be fished comfortably 
from a canoe. In my three trips to this 
water I saw not only no fishermen but 
not a single sign of fishermen. Sceni- 
cally, Belasco himself could not have done 
a better piece of work. All together, it 
makes the kind of fishing one dreams 
about but never finds. On the two fly 
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AMAZING 
STRENGTH 


Screw- 
Tight 
LOCKING 
REEL SEAT 


and Screw-Tight 
LOCK for TIP 


GUARANTEE 


against Breakage 
in Fishing Use 


Look for the 
Red Butt End 


on Heddon New Life-Pal Steel 
Rods. Now shown by leading 
dealers in ‘‘Whippy,’”’ 
“Medium” and “Stiff’’ ac- 
tions, and in several lengths. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
Dowagiac, Mich. 
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All REELS BY OCEAN CITY are QUAL- 
ITY reels — combining mechanical perfection, 
sturdiness and latest practical developments. 





BRIGANTINE 
SURF CASTING REEL 


250-yd, 
size, 


$3 










Again 

/ the season’s 

greatest salt 
water reel 

value. 


This is the most popular low-priced salt water 
reel made. Its unusual construction gives it 
sturdiness without bulk. It has a long record 
of success. You will land your fish, if you are 
reeling him in with a Brigantine. Free spool, 
adjustable click, double multiplying. Genuine 
Bakelite sidepiates. 


OCEAN CITY’S FAMOUS 


WANITA FLY REEL 


Solid one-piece aluminum 
frame including Seat. 
Now only 
$4.00 
Its aluminum one-piece 
frame and aluminum 
spool gives it sturdi- 
ness without bulk. It 
has a permanent click 
and is finished in 
satiny black with beau- 
tiful catalinredhandle. 
Takes 35 yds. of “‘E”’ 
Line and is designed 
for long service. 


Ocean City Merc. Co. 


1342 Noble Street Phila., Pa. 


Other Reels by Ocean City 
LONG KEY 

IKE WALTON 

BEACH CITY co 

QUAKER CITY CAPE GQOITY HARBOR 

See Them at Your Dealers or Send for 
Complete New 1933 Catalog Free. 














50% TO 75% SAVING 
BUY DIRECT FROM THE SILK-WORM 
A Hellufa lot of tackle for a Dollar, Postpaid 


Any ONE of the following 7 assortments for $1.00. 
21 Best grade Wet Flies & 6 Best Gut Leaders 6 ft. 
8 Divided was Flies & 4 Tapered Gut Leaders 6 ft. 
12 Dry Fl 2 Champion Tapered Leaders 7% ft. 
24 WP Per e i Eyed Hooks Snells & 18 Best Leaders. 
is Eyed Hook Snells & 30 good gut Leaders. 
Scotch Clear Water Worm Tackles and Leaders. 
250 Strands assorted Selecto Gut 14 in. (Duty Free.) 
$5.00 Assortment Aluminum Fly tox, 48 Dry Flies, & 
14 Champion Tapered Leaders, 7% ft. (Tackle duty 55%.) 
FISHING TACKLE CO., pas B. 84, Murcia, Spain 


$1.25 Per Pair 
Postage Paid 
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inz in Rocky Streams. Avoid 
slipping and causing injury. 
WIIl fit any size or any 
kind of men’s Footwear. 
Are adjustable, no screws 
o loosen or tighten. Ask 
for circular illustrating 
our Full Line of Creepers. 


Patented 
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rods that day we had taken oetrsere | 


bass in all. I hasten to add that all but 
seven were returned to the water un- 
harmed and in good condition. 
HE following day it rained. Perhaps 
it was just as well, for my right arm 
was so crippled from the fishing of the 


day before that it was painful for me to 
attempt to do any casting. At noon, how- 


ever, I decided to go out on Big Lake 
and try my luck at trolling. The Squire 
loaned me a raincoat that leaked in the 


critical and inconvenient places. It takes 
a good outfit to stand off the rain of this 
north country. About all that coat did 
was to strain the rain and get in the way 
generally. And what rain! Even my pet 


fishing hat, which has for many years 
withstood the onslaughts of the Catskill 
country, finally gave up and leaked a 


trickle of ice water down the back of my 
unsuspecting neck. It may be all right 
for a trifling state like New York but 
when it decides to rain in the hard state 


of Maine, gentlemen, it rains. 

The bass were coming slowly. We had 
hardly started when I hooked a small 
one and [ figured I was in for a good 
afternoon’s fishing, rain or no rain. But 
we fished and fished without further re- 
sults so I finally brought out my _ tide 
table. Sure enough, high tide at 3:30. 


The bass were evidently in deeper water 


sO we spent our time trolling with a 
spinner and fly fairly well down. As 
3:30 roller around, almost on schedule I 


found myself hooked into an old grouch 


who shook himself like a bull dog and 
then came to the surface with a rush, 
throwing the hook as he did so. Dur- 


ing the next hour I hooked and landed 
eight bass, all of which were returned to 
the water as there were plenty of fish in 
camp. 

My diary gives me no helpful observa- 
tion for the following day save that it 
was spent on Big Lake and that nine 
fair fish were taken. The next day, how- 
ever, our casting arms being thoroughly 
rested, we once more loaded our gear 
into the camp car and set out for the St. 
Croix River. We arrived between tides, 
so to speak, and the fishing, at least for 
the first few hours, was rather uneventful. 
While eating lunch I consulted my tide 
table and found that high tide came about 
1:30. I made the mistake of remarking 
on this to the assembled party and was 
thoroughly pooh-poohed for my pains 
The fact remains, however, that from 
about 1 o'clock until 3 o’clock of that day 
both the Squire and I caught more bass, 
bigger bass and madder bass than I 
would ever have believed possible. Never 
in my wildest dreams had I even imagined 
that there could be such fishing. The 
question resolved itself into one of not 
how many fish we could hook but how 
many we were physically able to play 
and land against that heavy current. 
Fortunately for all concerned, the ac- 
tivity began to taper off about 2:30 and 
by 4 o'clock we were on our way upriver 
again to meet the camp car. The trip 
upriver is negotiated by means of poling, 
as a paddle against that swift river is 
all but useless. 


Y THE time we arrived at the land- 
ing my right arm had stiffened up so 
that throwing a fly was well nigh im- 
possible and I could see ahead of me a 
day or two of quiet recuperation before 


attempting another go at those river 
battlers. 
Sunday was a lazy day indeed. The 


lake was a sheet of glass without a ripple 
anywhere and although the sun shone | 
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Eels, Mink, Muskrats, with ——— 
our folding galvanized STEEL ph TRAPS. Write f 

yur — TRAP OFFER and Bareain Catalog $1 BOX 

amous Fish Bait FREE + ir 
waton SUPPLY CO. Dept. 4s, ‘st. Louis, mo. 
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This Magazine 


JET US SEND you a samy ple copy of THI 
AMERICAN RIFLEMAN—the maga 
zine that is recognized the world over as t! 
final authority on firearms and their 
You are pretty sure to be favorably impressed 
by its contents. You will be terested, t 
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National Rifle Associati 
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the air was cool enough so that 

5s were not oppressive. Wishing to 
up my right hand and arm for an- 
go at the river, my guide and I de- 
| to do a bit of exploring. We filled 
he outboard motor and, taking a 
ly supply of extra gasoline, we set 
the big square-sterned canoe and 
around into the various bays, 
ind small streams which make the 
dd miles of shore line of this lake 
ractive. Black duck, heron, eagles 
hawks resented our intrusions 

told us about it in no_ uncertain 
as they hurriedly took wing. 
noon we tied up alongside the 

f an abandoned lumber camp which 
ited on a small deep stream about 
iles inland from the lake. I had 
zsether my fly rod more as a mat- 
f habit than anything else but had 
it only for an occasional, cast here 


A 3'4 Ib. large- mouth, taken at Oradell 
Lake, J 


here during the morning with no re- 
While the guide was building a 

[ decided to make a cast or two trom 
lock. The water here is a good ten 
twelve feet deep and my idea was 
re to kill time by trying to reach the 
site bank with my fly than the an- 
ition of raising any fish. As my fly 
pped near the far shore, a good-sized 
made a determined smash at it but 
ed. On the next cast, however, he 
it solidly and fifteen minutes later 
eaten for lunch. Now as I have said 
is a bright sunny day with no wind 
the fish were not moving, yet here 
a bass which had risen not once but 
e in a good ten feet of water to strike 
fly. There must be a reason. Sure 
gh the tide table showed high tide 
little past noon with the resultant 
lency for this fish, at least, to feed. 
he afternoon was spent in much the 
e manner as the morning with a little 
ting here and there over the more at- 
tive water. Then back to camp early 
1 good dinner and a good night's rest. 


\ [ YNDAY and back to the river again. 
- Due to the time of the year and a 
ling stream the bass had moved down 
of the rapids into the deeper water 

w, where the river settles down to a 
oth, even, deep flow with no riffles 

a perfectly unruffled surface. Alon 

h shore and about a foot under the 
rface grew a bank of yellow grass of 
type which was new to me. The alders 
tended out over the water’s edge and 
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in the shade of these along the steep 
shore line the bass took cover. Each 
cast was therefore an accuracy cast and 
it had to be a good one to be effective. 
[his makes absorbing fishing as slipshod 
vork will not produce fish. The Squire 
Was casting toward the shady bank and 
[ toward the sunny one. The fish came 
much more readily to his fly than to mine 
hough we were using identical tackle 
id I was fishing a good ten or fifteen 
et farther away from the shore than he. 
down another rule for the note 
her conditions being equal, always 
yward the shady bank. 
hing as we were, between tides, the 
were not on the move and proved 
and easily frightened. When they 
*k they did so with a savage sm: 
had to be hooked quickly or not 
And if they missed the fly on 
strike they would not come back. 
The Squire, being a most profound 
n-believer in my tide theory, stead 
refused to sacrifice the lunch h 
the testing of an idea. Consequently 
h and relaxation took up the time 
g which the tide turned on that dz 
lat what might have happened 
be left to conjecture. Suffice 
that our two fly rods accounted 
17 bass in about five hours’ fishing. 
fear of dishonorable mention in h 
Hero’s peg I wish to state emphati- 
that only eight of these were con- 
verted into bass chowder at camp the 
following day—a truly noble dish. 


Bi TWEEN 4 and 5 o’clock on the 
lowing day (time for low tide, acco 
» my tide table), I had the personal 
Sed tion of seeing my low tide theory 
ven the acid test. About a hundred 
yards from the landing at the lake stands 
mains of some old cribbing installed 
many years ago by one of the lum- 
r companies. The water at this point 
about fifteen feet deep and clear as 
stal so that the white sand bottom is 
visible. Around this. cribbing 
large school of bass which can be 
almost any time. The guides 
‘ and it makes an excellent 
stoppi 1g place for bait fishermen The 
guide brings the canoe to a stop, ties up 
the piling, points over the side 
eans back to smoke his pipe. 
fish and plenty of them 
fisherman to do his stuff 
enough comparatively fev 
from this school. Possil 
‘ ing place for the fish who 
already secured their daily meal in 
s] Perhaps the supply of natural 
food at this point is more than adequate 
At all events, they regard the choicest 
morsels offered them with a studied calm 
which is most exasperating. On _ this 
particular day as we were coming home 
we found two of our party tied up along 
side of the cribbing. As we drew oppo- 
site them one of the ladies in the canoes 
nounced to the whole wide world that 
1e had a bite. I saw her set the hook 
and her rod took a decided bend and 
stayed that way for some time. Finally 
her guide lifted from the water in the 
las = net a bass which I judged 
hed about three pounds. During the 
next half hour fifteen more of his broth- 
ers and sisters followed him into that 
same net. And all these fish, mind you 
came out of a school which was normally 


allows. 


it proot, 

So after all maybe Bob Wall is right. 
I'm not superstitious but I don't go 
around looking for ladders under which 
to walk. By the same token, I usually 
try to plan my fishing so that I am hard 
at it in a good piece of water when low 
tide rolls around. 





nother PRIZE MUSKALONGE | 
Faynous Pikie Minnow 


the 49% lb. Musky—that took Third 

Fic ld & Stream’s 1932 Big Fish Con 

ht by Al Praeg, of Dayton, 0., at Bur- 
ike, Ont., Oct. 6th, 1932, on his’ 


FAMOUS PIKIE MINNOW 


No. 700 
rice $1.00 
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‘ 
Length 4% in. 





s the “Pikie’ that caught the First 

d’s Record, 58% lb. Musky—as well 
Second Prize, 53% lb. Musky! So be 
mu get the original Creek Chub Pikie 

it your nearest dealer's and you know 
eally going fishing 


Vrite for new colored Catalog! It’s FREE! 


THE CREEK CHUB BAIT COMPANY 
126 S. Randolph St. GARRETT, IND. 
Manufactured in Canada by ALLCOCK, LAIGHT & 
WESTWOOD, TORONTO, ONT., for 
Creek Chub Bait Company 
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Special Boots and Shoes 
famous for fit and wear 


To get the most out of hunting, fishing or 
ping, it is important to have the high- 

of foot comfort. 
ty years, Ball-Band special foot- 
for sportsmen has given the utmost in 
comfort and in protection by meeting 
pecial requirements of each particular 
port. Then, too, it is a pleasure to own 
sall-Bands because they are built so well. 
MISHAWAKA RUBBER & WOOLEN MFG. CO. 
494 Water St. Mishawaka, Indiana 


FREE 


e today for new illustrated folder on 
il Ball-Band Footwear for field and 
tream—forest and mountain. 


Look for the Red Ball 
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Canvas Sport Shoes—Woolen Footwear 
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Grub List for “Go-Light” 
Hikers 
By Maurice H. Decker 


OQ BACK is strong enough and no 

packsack is big enough to carry every- 
thing the hiker-camper would like to take 
with him. Some reducing compromise is 
necessary when the complete outfit is as- 
sembled. The weight and completeness of 
either shelter, bed or food list will have 
to be cut from the ideal maximum and in 
those cases where the hiker marks the grub 
supply for reduction, the following list will 
prove useful. It may be used merely as a 
basic suggestion from which to work out 
the variety and quantity to balance your 
individual appetite and tastes, or you can 
adopt it without change. 

While this list is not an ideal one, it 
serves very well when packsack weight 
must be cut to the last ounce and when 
there are no more ounces to come from 
other equipment. It lacks variety, but this 
is not a serious fault as men can easily 
subsist for short periods on a_ limited 

variety. This list contains ‘slightly less 
than 12 pounds and is intended to last the 
solitary hiker five days, allowing three 
meals each day, although I should warn 
you that one or two of the fifteen meals 
will be rather light unless you secure sev- 
eral pounds of fish or small game to help 
out. Fish and game are not absolutely 
necessary but they will prove mighty wel- 
come toward the end of the five-day period. 

Flour 3 pounds, bacon 2 pounds, rice 1%4 
pounds, quick oatmeal 1 pound, sugar 1 
pound, raisins 12 ounces, dried peaches 12 
ounces, dried apricots 12 ounces, powdered 
milk 8 ounces, powdered egg 4 ounces, in- 
stant coffee 2 ounces, tea 1 ounce, salt 2 
ounces. 

Enough baking powder is mixed in with 
the flour to make flapjacks or camp bread. 
The can label will tell you the correct 
amount, as it varies with the brand. 

Now 12 pounds of food for a five-day 
hike is a 20 per cent cut from the standard 
allowance of 3 pounds per day per man and 
it is obvious that every ounce of the food 
must be cooked and eaten without waste or 
the camper may run inconveniently short 
before he returns. He should neither cook 
too much or too little for each meal of 
those foods that do not carry easily and 
are difficult to reheat. 

Here are a few facts about the quantities 
of different foods that I have found suit- 


able for single meals. One-half cup or 
4 ounces of rice makes a good feed for 
one. The recipe is four times as much 


boiling water as rice and keep your kettle 
covered. One cup of quick-cooking oats 
and ¥% cup of raisins makes a hearty break- 
fast when eaten with sugar and canned or 
powdered milk. 

One pound of bacon contains about 
twenty slices. Four to six slices make the 
meat content of any meal. One pound of 
dried apricots or peaches makes four good- 
sized portions. One cup of flour mixed 


with 1 tablespoonful powdered egg bakes 
all the flapjacks I can eat in the morning. 
A cup and one-half of flour makes about 


aurice H. Dec er 


The chloroform is used merely to mak« 


eighteen 4-inch “flaps” and suffices for two 
men when there is stewed fruit on the 
breakfast menu. One cup of flour as 
scooped from the sack will weigh about 
4% ounces. 

Jeans were purposely omitted from this 
list because beans require a long cooking 
period and the solitary hiker does not al- 
ways like to spend so much time on the 
small quantity he would prepare. If beans 
are carried, then % cup with four slices of 
bacon cooked either as a soup or stew does 
nicely for one. 


Wool Garments Can Be 
Waterproofed 


By Maurice H. Decker 


BOUT twenty years ago I outfitted for 
a winter hunting trip in Idaho, buying 
among other items, a stag shirt and a pair 
of oxford gray trousers, both made up of 
a very heavy all-wool cloth. The fabric 
was so well woven and retained so much 
of the natural wool fat in its fibers that 
both garments were practically waterproof. 
They would turn anything but a hard stiff 
shower. I could walk out all day in a 
drizzle of rain without either jacket or 
pants becoming uncomfortably damp. 

These garments served me faithfully for 
a number of years. Then something hap- 
pened. I dug them out of the closet one 
morning in November and started out in 
a fine, misting rain. My confidence in my 
hunting togs received a bad strain half an 
hour after my start. Both pants and stag 
shirt began to wet through. Soon they 
were heavy with moisture, clammy and 
cold. 

Later I discovered that the busy wife at 
house-cleaning time had sent them out to 
a dry cleaner—dry after the manner of 
the Volstead Act—for he evidently used 
some sort of naphtha or benzine fluid that 
dissolved and rinsed out the wool fat from 
the wool cloth. The garments came back 
fresh and clean all right and they lacked 
that woodsy-camp-fire odor that I had 
gradually grown indifferent to, and which 
my wife insisted smelled like wet dog hair. 
But their water-turning property was gone. 
There were only two things to do. I could 
discard them or I could rejuvenate the 
cloth so it would regain its former resist- 
ance to moisture. 

The latter course proved astonishingly 
easy. In fact one can waterproof or 
shower-proof woolen garments or blankets 
much easier than he can treat cotton goods 
or tents so they are water-tight. All you 
have to do is restore the natural wool fat 
that exists in raw wool, and the fabric 
will turn moisture almost as well as a 
Navajo blanket or rug which, as you know 
is woven from untreated, natural sheep’s 
wool. 

Wool fat is called lanolin by the drug 
trade. Specify that grade which has been 
prepared or refined without water—it is 
called “anhydrous” lanolin. Dissolve this 
purified wool fat in a little chloroform and 
dissolve this mixture in naphtha. Use 3 
ounces of lanolin to 1 gallon of naphtha. 


Sometime 
with napht 


process of dissolution easy. 
can dissolve lanolin directly 
without any difficulty. 


OAK the garments or blankets or 

strictly wool goods that you wis! 
waterproof, in this mixture. Let then 
in it for five minutes. Then squeeze t 
out—never wring woolens harshly. Ask 
your wife why. Stretch the garments int 
their proper shape and hang them wy 
a line in the sun to dry. Get enough 
the liquid out so the cloth will not sag 
pull out of shape from its own weight or 
the line. 

Stay close by the line and shift the pieces 
frequently, hanging them from the botton 
and sides. Remember that if you leave 
them in one position, the dissolved wool 
fat will be carried down by gravity wit 
the dripping naphtha and unless you turn 
them top for bottom every few minutes, 
part of the cloth will be treated too heay- 
ily and other parts too lightly. 

There is nothing about this waterproof- 
ing treatment that will harm or injure the 
woolen fabric. The cloth will be just the 
same as it was in the beginning except that 
its fibers will have more resistance to mois- 
ture. The color does not run or fade and 
the garments will not smell of wool fat. 
And unless you let them get into a dr) 
cleaner’s hands, the treatment is almost 
permanent and everlasting—at least for th 
average life of a camping and hunting gar- 
ment. 

This lanolin treatment is 
good for garments and blankets used 
cold weather campers. Then the problem 
is to wear and sleep under a fabric that 
retains body warmth, resists outside mois- 
ture and yet is sufficiently permeable to 
the air so that body moisture can work out 
through the covering into the atmosphere 
Lanolin treated woolens solve this problem 
They permit a rapid escape of perspira- 
tion because the interstices of the weave 
remain open after the treatment. Only the 
fibers of the wool are penetrated and water- 
proofed and this is sufficient to proof the 
garment against moisture. 

For tropical climates where wool is worn 
largely as a health precaution, one can use 
a greater proportion of lanolin in the treat- 
ment. Four ounces of the wool fat to | 
gallon of naphtha are permissible. In very 
cold regions with temperatures ranging be- 
low zero, one should employ less lanolin— 
say 2 ounces to the gallon of solvent. Too 
much lanolin may stiffen the garments in 
this case and of course the waterpr 
quality is of less value when it is too cold 
to permit any free moisture in the air. 


particular! 
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A Natural Incubator 


HE five-toed mother echidna, one 

the only two mammals that lays eggs, 
does not build a nest like birds or dep 
her eggs in warm sand after the mann 
of reptiles. Instead she thrusts them one 
a time into a pouch of skin on the und 
side of her body and carries them the 
until they hatch. 
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Trail Kinks 


Outdoor Life gives a 6-months subscription 
for all published Kinks. Send yours in. 


Camp Cook’s Fireplace 
_ {IS cooking fireplace for permanent 
imps is a wood saver. It will hold 
directly under the pot at all times, 
even on windy days. Drive fifteen 2-foot 
s; half way into the ground to form 
h circle, slanting tops out slightly. 

1 a wall of stones, plastering them 

ud, clay or a mixture of sand and 
Hang your pot so its bottom is 


Aiter the 
nes are thoroughly heated, long-boiling 
; like stews and beans will cook with 
nimum of fuel and refiring.—William 


s above the top of stones. 


A Fatigue-Saver for Canoeists 
Spey BAY posts sell a long sash 
about 8 inches wide to the Indians and 
igeurs who wear it wound several 
es about the waist. This sash lends a 
turesque air to the wearer but that is 

t its purpose. It serves as a brace or 
rt against the arduous labor of pad- 

and is so effective that camping 
inoeists will be wise to adopt the custom 
nd wear a similar support to prevent or 
iate aches and fatigue. A good sub- 
for the regular voyageur’s sash is 
rawhide belt such as motorcyclists 

I have used one of these on my last 

canoe trips and can stand the labor 
paddling much easier than formerly. 


regular Hudson Bay sash serves an- | 


ther purpose. It has 20-inch tassels at 
end which gradually disappear be- 

e they are made of strong cord and 
er cord is required, a piece is cut 


the sash—N. H. Anderson, Ter. 


To Keep Butter Fresh 
\ JORK as much salt as you possibly 
can into a pound of fresh butter. 
k it in a glass jar and screw the top on 
ear later the butter will still be good to 
Before it is used, wash thoroughly in 
| water, running if possible, and this will 
ve most of the salt. 
his is a favored stunt with certain ex 
rers for long camping trips in the Afri- 
jungles.—Fred Cornelius, Texas. 


Moose of the Swamps 

(Continued from page 13) 
Ve decided that night to move camp 
her up the river, as our observations 
vinced us that we were only at the 
» of the game country. So immedi- 
after breakfast the next morning, 
broke camp, loaded the duffle into the 
es and paddled up the river. About 
miles of paddling, a particularly stiff 
rtage, and a few miles more of 
Idling brought us to a spot that at last 
isfied the critical eyes of our guides. 
Here we made camp once more, and 


ter a hurried meal shouldered our | 


les, for a good part of the day was 


on 
Pete and I had not gone far from camp 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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D fee pegevacgeny appetites demand good food,- 
and no fishing trip is complete without it. You'll 
find yourself looking forward to mealtime when Pills- 
bury’s pancakes are scheduled to appear. 


Pack an ample supply of Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour 
on your next trip into the wilds. Pillsbury’s golden- 
brown pancakes make an appetizing and nourishing 
meal. Everything’s right in the flour — just add water, 
stir the batter, and bake on a hot griddle or frying 
pan. You'll have the finest pancakes you ever tasted. 


Pillsbury’s 


Pancake Flour 


Ce aie 
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is your best bottle 


@ Good old Absorbine Jr. is a great 
pal, when you’re miles from no- 
where and something happens on 
a fishing trip. 

Whether it’s a fish-hook in your 
finger, a bug bite on your elbow or 
an ankle painfully strained—the re- | 
lieving, antiseptic benefits of this 
soothing preparation come to your 
rescue in a jiffy. 

Look at the many uses for Absorb- 
ine Jr. listed below—it’s the one- 
bottle medicine-chest famous for 
forty years. Next time you pack up | 
for any kind of outing, remember 
to toss in a bottle. Absorbine Jr. is 
sold at all drug stores, $1.25. W. F. 
Young, Inc., 377 Lyman Street, 
Springfield, Mass. In Canada: 
Lyman Building, Montreal. 





ABSORBINE JR. 


the one-bottle medicine-chest 
for treating: 


Sore, stiff muscles Insect bites 


Strains, sprains Poison Ivy 

Bruises “Athlete's Foot” 

Cuts Tired feet | 
Sunburn Toothaches } 


Simple headaches 
Directions with every bottle 


ABSORBINE JR. 


Used by thousands for “‘Athlete’s Foot” | 


Simple burns, scalds 











| one close to the first. 
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when it became evident that we were in 
better country. There were plenty of 
tracks in the soft soil and many well- 
worn trails. Following one of them 
brought us to a spot where several of 
them converged in a space about seventy- 
five feet in circumference where the 
| ground was trampled and pawed up like 
|/a barnyard. This was, of course, a 
natural salt lick. I was in favor of 
watching it but the Indian knew better. 

His superior knowledge of sign read- 
| ing told him that it had not been used 

much recently. 

That night in camp, George constructed 
|a birch horn and gave us a demonstra- 
| tion of the call of the cow moose; at 
| least, as he thought it would sound. His 
| efforts resulted in broad grins on the 
faces of the Indians, and some rather 
sarcastic remarks on my part. The sea- 
son was too far advanced for calling and, 
furthermore, this method of hunting 
seems to be little known in that part of 
| Ontario. 

Starting out the morning of the fourth 
day we crossed an old windfall that lay 
across a small creek, and there in the soft 
sand were the imprints of Bruin’s big 
pads. “Mukwa,” said Pete laconically, 
as he glanced at the tracks. “Mukwa” is 
the Chippewa word for bear. “Pete,” I 
remarked, “I'd like awfully well to get 
a crack at him.” “Too late,” said Pete. 
“He den up now.” 


WE STRUCK the edge of a big cedar 
and tamarack swamp and _ started 
The wind was right, and be- 


through it. 


| fore we had gone far I caught a glimpse 
| of a huge black body, scarcely seventy- 


five yards to my right and partly screened 
by brush so that I was unable to distin- 
guish the head. Instantly I stopped and 
crouched down until I was sitting almost 
in the water, which was gradually reach- 
ing the tops of my boots. I shoved over 
the safety on the rifle and held my 
breath. Then I caught sight of a second 
I could hear Pete 
behind me, but 
It seemed like an 
tense, before 


breathing hard, close 
neither of us spoke. 
hour, nerves and muscles 


| the big brutes moved into the open. A 


cow and a calf! 

The suspense was over, and with a 
pang of disappointment we started on. 

We hunted the swamp that day, most 
of the time in water ankle deep, and oc- 
casionally went down almost to our knees 
in the treacherous muskeg. It was hard 
going, but it had the advantage of quieter 
hunting. 

Late in the afternoon when we were 
heading in the direction of camp, we en- 
tered the edge of another big swamp, and 
Pete, who was a few paces ahead and 
slightly to my left, suddenly froze in his 
tracks like a_ setter. “Look there, 
Woodie, big bull,” he whispered. At the 
same instant, I sighed a big moose in a 
thick clump of bush. His head came up, 
revealing a beautiful spread of antlers, 
and as he wheeled my rifle barked. He 
lunged forward a few feet. My second 
220-grain bullet hit him directly in back 
of the fore leg and it was all over in a 
minute. 

Quickly I slammed the bolt back and 
stepped forward. waiting a moment to 
make sure he was dead. We spent a few 
minutes in admiring my prize, but there 
was no time to spare, as it was getting 
late. We made short work of our task 
and, shouldering the head and a quarter 
of meat, hit for camp. 

It was pitch dark when we stumbled 
into the glow of the fire and dropped our 
burdens with a sigh of relief, on my part 
at least. As I sat with my companions 
around the fire smoking and talking, a 
feeling of perfect satisfaction grew 





within me. It was only the fourth 
and I had my moose. 


1E next day we returned to the 

and spent the entire day packins 
the rest of the meat and fleshing the | 
As my license called for a deer, | 
tinued to hunt, but failed to bag 
They seemed to be scarcer than u 
owing largely to the wolves which 
on the increase in this district, and w! 
kill many deer every year. 

Around the fire at night Pete us: 
grew talkative and regaled us 
stories of his experiences on the trap 
when the snow lay deep. I never ¢ 
of listening to him as he told of tra; 
muskrat, mink, and wolf and of fo! 
ing the fisher, sometimes for days, ca 
ing where night overtook him; of slee; 
ing out by an open fire when the tempera- 
ture was twenty to thirty degrees be! 
zero. It made me appreciate the w 
folds of my eider-down more than ever 

The days passed quickly. We had 
a short time left, but still George fa 
to get his moose. He had, however 
bagged a dandy white-tailed buck, 
as pretty a head as we had ever seer 
Only two days remained in which to hunt 
and he was feeling a bit down in 
mouth. He started out early the morning 
of the next to the last day, and I wish« 
him the best of luck. 

I reached camp ahead of him and wa 
eating supper when I heard footsteps 





Around the camp fire 


coming through the dry leaves. Ther 
they came, George in the lead and ] 
following, with the hide and head of a 
small bull on their backs. As they at 
supper, George told the story. They had 
hit the trail of an enormous bull in a big 
swamp, and had heard him make his get 
away, his big antlers whacking the trees 
as he went. They were following him 
out of the swamp when the movement of 
a black object caught their attention. It 
was a snap shot but it registered, and 
coming up, George was somewhat dis- 
appointed to find, not the magnificent 
trophy he had anticipated, but a small 
bull about three years old. It was, h: 
ever, one of the breaks of the game, an 
he had his moose, at least. 


HE wind came up from the northeast 

that night and began sighing in the 
forest in a way that foretold a change 
weather. When we woke next morning 
the river was frozen over in front of our 
camp, and on reconnoitering, we found 
that it was frozen for about three miles 
down stream. We decided to break camp 
at once, and as soon as we got in the 
quarters of George’s moose, we prepared 
to leave for home. We were obliged to 
break ice ahead of the canoes until we 
came out into faster waters downstream 
where the river was still open. 

We were nearly two days getting out 
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fork, where we left the Indians in 
e of the outfit while George and I 
to the highway. There we suc- 
{ in getting a settler to go in on an 
te-road and haul out our stuff with 
It was snowing hard as we 
our game into the trailer, tossed 
juipment into the back of the car, 
rove to the village in which our 
There we had dinner at 
Petes home. It was a very good meal, 
nsisting mainly of moose meat and 
rice prepared “Indian fashion.” 
er dinner we sat around for a while 
leaving. I could not help feeling 
of genuine regret. I had learned 
ve a real liking for Pete. He was 
trictly honest, game to the core, and a 
likeable fellow personally. As _ he sat 
9 x out of the window toward the blue 
expanse of Lake Superior with a far- 
look in his eyes, I wondered if his 
was turning back through the mists 
f the years to the days when he had 
iven his best in leading that little band 
adventurers on the “long Labrador 


1 team. 


s lived. 





Finally, since all good things must end, 
[ rose, slowly knocked the ashes from my 
pipe, and walked over to Pete. Trying 
hard to force a smile, I said in all sin- 
cerity, “Pete, it’s been a great trip and I 
hope to come back and hunt with you 

in next year.” The silent old Indian 
A faint smile passed quickly 
over his weatherbeaten face. 

[ grasped his hand for a moment. 
hen, turning away, I left the house in a 
lurry of snow and headed the car out- 

rd on the trail toward home. 


mae rstood. 


“You Catchum?” 
(Continued from page 23) 


measured nearly eight and one-half feet 
| we estimated his weight at 200 pounds. 


Incidentally he was the only specimen that 
ignored Frank’s eloquent plea to come 
forth. When prodded through the muck, 


from directly over his lair he seized the 
end of the pole in his jaws and held fast. 
Stripped to the waist and using our hands 
as shovels, we dug down along the pole, 


through over three feet of muck, until I 
could get the “nose-hold” and keep his 
teeth clamped to the pole. Smitty then 


made further excavations while Frank 
tugged at the pole. It was warm, hard 

rk but the ’gator was finally hoisted out, 
with much puffing and blowing on both 


Transportation presented another prob- 
lem. Our usual “horse-collar carry” had 
to be abandoned because of the heavy going 
and weight of the ’gator. Finally we 
trussed him up with forelegs across Frank’s 
pole; Smitty and I breasted the pole on 
either side and we pulled him along, tails 
dragging—ours as well as the ’gator’s. 
Vhen, at length we reached camp even our 
heretofore indefatigab'e Frank, festooned 
with two five-foot ’gators, a couple of alli- 
gator terrapin and our several guns, con- 
fessed: 

“Me think-so, tired ojus (very).” 

Our collection of pets afforded us op- 
portunity for observations on the ways of 
‘gators. In time we even learned something 
of their language, though we never acquired 
the fluency of Frank Tiger. We also 
learned how to handle them—in the literal 

nse—by releasing them in the open and 
recapturing them with no other tools than 
our hands. Their tactics seemed never to 
vary. The first line defense was a discon- 
certing blowing or hissing. On closer ap- 
proach the jaws would open, slightly or 
wide, as proximity seemed to warrant. A 
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sudden feint would cause the jaws to snap | 


shut with a very impressive sound, accom- 
panied by a vicious rap of the heavy tail 
against the closed jaws—effective, no doubt, 
in subduing whatever might have been 
seized. The instant the jaws snapped we 
found to be the safest to secure our “nose- 
hold.” Invariably the rolling twist fol- 
lowed. In the case of smaller ’gators this 
could be thwarted by lifting them clear of 
the ground; the tail would swing in vigor- 
ous, rapid circles but finding no purchase 
failed to transmit the rotary impulse to 
body and head. Larger ’gators required a 
deft reversal of grip, enabling one to sit 
astride their backs. 


HIS twirling feature comes into play 

when they fight among themselves. No 
doubt it is also of value in dismembering a 
quarry too large to swallow whole, for 
though ’gators subsist largely on a diet 
of turtles and fish they certainly do not 
spurn the red meat of mammals or fowl 
when obtainable. I know at least one au- 
thentic instance of a ’gator that craved dog 
meat. 

My friend Leland Sharpe, of West Palm 
Beach, owned a big, bobtailed pointer, 
“Jim,” who lost his tail while amusing 
neighborhood children by retrieving sticks 
thrown in the City Basin. This ’gator was 
a trifle slow, however, and Jim already 
had a good foothold on the bank when the 
gator got his “tail-hold.” The ’gator was 
shot not long thereafter, but Jim avoided 
the City Basin thenceforth and confined his 
retrieving to quail. 

As a rule alligators are exceedingly wary 
in daytime and are not easily approached 
in open water. Occasionally, however, one 
may run across a ‘gator whose reactions 
are strangely different. It was in one of 
the smaller canals of Palm Beach County 
that I observed the most unsophisticated 
‘gator I have ever encountered—a little 
three-footer. 

Gus Peterson and I were bass fishing, 
our boat drifting slowly down the canal as 
we cast our plugs into the little nooks and 
hollows of the banks. The fish were strik- 
ing well, despite the bright sunlight and 
heat of midday. I had noticed the eyes 
and nose of this ’gator some distance away, 
but continued fishing until we had drifted 
within casting distance. Then, by way of 
experiment, I placed a cast within a foot 
or two of his head. I twitched the surface 
plug gently once or twice and as the ’gator 
moved toward it, reeled in slowly. He fol- 
lowed until within about a yard of the boat 
and remained quietly floating alongside 
when I lifted the plug from the water. 
There was no sign of fear or resentment 
when I gently stroked his head and back 
with the tip of my rod. 

I told Gus to take an oar and swing the 
boat so that I could reach the ’gator and I 
would pick him up. No doubt this might 
have been accomplished, but Gus had no 
inclination to find out, or any desire for 
such a shipmate. He seized an oar but, 
with considerable commotion, swung the 
boat the other way. The ’gator, of course, 
submerged immediately. We saw him later, 
several times, but he would not permit an- 
other close approach. The little fellow must 
have been enjoying some sort of a day 
dream. 


ERHAPS it was this experience that 

kindled a hope I long entertained of 
coaxing a ’gator onto the business end of 
a light casting rod. Such an opportunity 
finally presented itself on Earman Creek, 
a small stream near West Palm Beach. 
Again I was bass fishing, this time afoot 
and accompanied by Dick Killam. 

Less than a hundred yards upstream from 
the old Dixie Highway bridge this little 
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Wear RUSSELL 
MOCCASINS 


for easy, Flex. 
costfert 


SOLF =You’ll never know what real 
MOCCASIN foot comfort is until you slip 
into a pair of Russell’s—not 
only for hunting and fishing 
—but for golf, hiking, vaca- 
_ tioning, boating and general 

sports wear. Hand sewed from 
the choicest leathers—these gen- 
uine Russell Moccasins have an 
extra “something’’ in the way 
of comfort, fit, wearability and 
sporty appearance that no other 
type of footwear can give you. 
Write for illustrated catalog 
showing complete line of boots, 
golf oxfords, wading shoes, outing 
footwear, etce., for Men and 
Women. 

W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN Cc, 
928 Wisconsin St. 


in, Wis. 
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When answering advertisements, please write 
your name and address plainly. 








Gilkie CampTrailers are the ideal equipment no 
matter where your vacation trips lead. Easy to set 
up, quick to pack up, they're always ready to go when 
you are. From regular beds to kitchenette with insu- 
lated ice box these trailers assure you of safety, com- 
fort and economy. On the road they give unobstructed 
rear vision, go through any space your car will and 
= track the rear wheels at all speeds. Write 
today. 
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1326 Wabash Avenue, Terre Haute, Indiana 
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FOR SQUEAKY 
Auto Hood Clamps 


Right where you want it goes Esso Handy 
Oil’s long spout—no waste or drip! No 
more squeaks in hinges, hood clamps, 
doors, locks. Right for your starter and 
generator, too. Leak-proof cap says “keep 
me in tool kit—no mess.”’ Keep a can home 
to clean, protect, lubricate, and prevent rust. 
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creck widens into a deep pool, about thirty 
feet wide by eighty feet in length. Fre- 
quently this pool had furnished action and 
some nice bass when other spots failed us, 
so I was not at all surprised to hook one 
now, on my very first cast. .I set about 
playing my fish, which I judged would run 
about two pounds, when there was a sudden 
unfamiliar jerk on the line and the fish 
seemed to have multiplied manifold in size 
and strength. 

A large, dark object rost slowly to the 
surface in response to my pumping. My 
first thought was that the line had fouled 
around a submerged log or lump of muck 
from the bottom. But the supposed log 
proceeded leisurely to the opposite bank, 
swallowed my bass and left my plug hung 
up on some tough grass at the water’s 
edge. There the robber lay, a_ six-foot 
‘gator, calmly surveying us—possibly hope- 
ful of further philanthropy on our part. 

Here was my long sought opportunity— 
a ’gator within casting distance and prob- 
ably in the right mood to be interested in 
a wooden minnow. But the grass held 
my plug, so I broke the line, reeled in and 
tied on another. 

The cast dropped neatly, a few inches 
in front of the ‘gator. The plug had 
scarcely hit the water when his jaws closed 
on it with a vicious snap and he submerged. 
I kept a taut line and presently could feel 
the motion of his jaws as he crunched the 
plug between his teeth. My efforts to set 
the hooks were in vain, however; whenever 
I jerked on the line he ceased crunching 
and held the plug in a vise-like grip. 
Finally a sad looking bait floated to the 
surface, rejected. 

Though I despaired of seeing the ’gator 
again, I reeled in and tied on another plug; 
the first was too badly crushed and split 
to hope for the hooks to hold, should an- 
other chance present itself. To my sur- 
prise the ’gator reappeared a moment later, 
close to the other bank and resumed his 
inspection of us. But another cast had 
exactly the same net result—merely another 
badly mangled plug. 


MADE a hurried trip to the car and 

got three more plugs from my tackle box 
then crossed the bridge and stealthily ap- 
proached the other bank. I found the 
’gator still waiting, not over twenty feet 
away, close inshore under a clump of half 
submerged willows which lined that bank. 
Determined to hook him this time regard- 
less of ethics, I launched a fresh attack. 
Casting downstream, past the ’gator, I 
reeled in slowly until close to his head, 
when I struck sharply and set the hooks in 
the side of his jaws. 

Instantly he was off for the bottom of 
the creek and heading downstream, taking 
out my light silk line at a terrific rate. I 
made a rush to follow along the bank but, 
waist deep in water, got hung up astride of 
a bent-over bunch of willows. Before I 
could get a foothold and extricate myself 
the line had parted. So “the big one” got 
away, as usual. 

Post mortems may be in bad odor, but 
I shall always wish that I might have had 
presence of mind enough to try swimming 
instead of fighting those willows. For 
firmly believe that I could have landed that 
*gator down beyond the bridge, where the 
creek widens and flows, shallow and tran- 
quil, through the Kelsey City links—an 
irresistible attraction to errant golf balls. 

I have since heard that a distinguished 
fellow Floridian, David Newell, has en- 


joyed similar ’gator-fishing experiences. All 
of which only serves to strengthen my con- 
viction that some real sport might be had 
with ’gators—if we had the ’gators. What's 
of more importance—there would, 
dentally, be more bass in our waters. 


inci- 
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Pines and Porcupines 


(Continued from -page 17) 


with gun experts. A .22 caliber, rim-fire 
cartridge—Short, Long, or Long Rifle—is 
as adequate as any if the bullet is neatly 
placed in the heart or brain. If the bullet 
is not properly placed, one can continue 
shooting until the porky is fatally struck 
or is so weakened by a number of shots 
that he tumbles nearer the shooter. With 
the rim-fire .22s, then, it is only a matter 
of fine shooting or enough cartridges. 

There are, tor those who prefer them, 
many cartridges that can kill a porcupine 
with a single shot if the body is squarely 
struck. The cartridges I have found im- 
pressively adequate are as follows: the 
.250-3000, the 7-mm. Mauser, the .280 Ross, 
the .30-40, the .30-06, the .35 Remington 
and W. C. F., the .405 W. C. F., the .40-70 
and .40-90 Ballard and Sharps, the .45- 
75-350, the .45 and .50 Sharps, and the 
50-100 and .50-110. More common car- 
tridges are ordinarily sufficient, although 
I have sometimes failed to fell porkies 
with single bullets from the .25-35, .30-30, 
.32-40, and .38-55 cartridges. 

None of our r.volver and pistol car- 
tridges can be depended upon to fell with 
a single shot a distant porcupine, but all 
of the larger side-arm cartridges are very 
satisfactory, especially when loaded with 
square-nosed, wad-cutter bullets. Before 
shooting with either pistol or rifle at any 
animal in a tree, one must consider where 
the bullets will strike after piercing or 
missing the target. 


AtMostT invariably the first question 
asked when a porcupine has _ been 
killed is, “How much does he weigh?” One 
often hears absurd guesses, for when liit- 
ing a porcupine, one must hold his quills 
safely away from one’s legs, as well as 
bearing his weight, and so cannot easily 
compare his weight with that of other ob- 
jects. During the last few years I have 
carefully weighed over 200 porcupines and 
have found the weights of the mature ani- 
mals commonly between 13 and 17 pounds. 
The heaviest individual I have on record 
is a male weighing 27 pounds to the ounce, 
but I have seen one larger—a male, shot 
some years ago, 20 miles from the nearest 
road, habitation, and scales. I believe he 
would have weighed 40 pounds. 

Then comes the question, “What shall 
we do with him?” The easiest thing to do 
is to turn him on his back, with his soft 
belly, unguarded by quills, exposed. If 
coyotes live in the vicinity, they may eat 
him, leaving only a few bones, perhaps a 
little flesh, and the skin with the quills at- 
tached. The skin soon rots away, but the 
quills resist decay for several years and 
are scattered about by wind and rain. Some 
cattlemen consider a dead porcupine a 
greater menace to live stock than a live 
one, for horses and cattle may be injured 
by eating quills scattered through the grass, 
whereas only the most curious will ap- 
proach close enough to a living porky to 
get quills in their faces when the fright- 
ened beast lashes his tail from side to side. 
It is better to bury a dead porky than to 
leave him lying around, although some 
folk find it easier to drench the hair and 
quills with kerosene or gasoline, or to cover 
the carcass with kindling and then burn 
off the coarse hair and sharp quills. 


HE quills, needle sharp, ivory-colored 

except for black tips, cover the back of 
the animal from his eyes to the tip of his 
tail and from one side to the other. Only the 
face, the chest and belly, and the feet, are 
free of them. The longest quills, from 2 
to 4 inches in length, are found on the tail 
and on that portion of the back immediately 
ahead of it, and under normal circumstances 





lie back smoothly with the hair through 
which they are distributed. Some oj 
quills are quite firmly attached, but others 
are loose and easily shed. When defe: 
himself, the porky humps his back, erects 
the quills thereon by pulling the 


forward, faces away from his enemy, ze 
lashes his tail to and fro. It is then that 
loose quills may be tossed from the tail 
for the distance of 1 or 2 feet, giving syb. 
stance to the tradition about porcupines 


throwing quills. The quills fly aim! 
as often sideways as point on, and ar: 
light to stick when they do strike an ob- 
ject point foremost. 

The quills are easily pushed into the 
flesh of a man or an attacking animal 
but are difficult to extract because of in- 
numerable scales situated just back of tI 
point and acting as barbs. That they will 
work through when broken off in flesh, 
leather, or other penetrable substances 
not merely a belief based upon conjecture: 
it has been well proved. More than once 
I found quill tips pricking my legs aifter 
working through boots into which they | 
merely started a day or two before. Just 
last evening I found, protruding from the 
under side of a dog’s jaw, quills which a 
few weeks ago we were unable to extract 





from the inside of her mouth. For ex- 
tracting quills, the best instrument is a 
small pair of round-nosed pincers with 


finely matted jaws meeting exactly. 


ESTERN porcupines mate during 

autumn, usually during October and 
early November. They often choose 
spruce or Douglas fir trees for their court- 
ing, chiefly, I suppose, because the fol 
is denser and more screening than that of 
the pines. During the mating season one 
often hears porcupines calling with a soft, 
somewhat ventriloquistic, low-pitched and 
sonorously prolonged grunt. The young 
are born in May—about the twentieth day 
in this part of Colorado. I have dissected 
more than two hundred pregnant females 
during the winter and early spring mont 
and have found, with the exception of two 
occurrences of twins, that only one porcu- 
pine is born. Shortly before birth, a 
young porcupine weighs approximately | 
pound and 6 ounces. The smallest porcu- 
pine I have ever found, after birth had 
occurred, weighed 1 pound and 11 ounces 
The instinct of self-preservation is well 
developed in either unborn or recently 
born porcupines, for both erect their quills 
whenever touched by the hand. 

Young porcupines make affectionate pets 
and follow one about the house with ever 
sign of devotion, but one soon tires of pets 
that must be handled with leather gloves 
and that must be unceremoniously dumped 
from one’s lap whenever a dog approaches. 
Then, too, the word rodent means to gnaw, 
and porcupines do gnaw almost everything 
Shoes, treasured antlers, a friend’s favor- 
ite pipe, mangers into which salt for the 
horses has been put—anything that is 
salty and many things that are not. 

One sometimes reads an imaginative 
newspaper account of a porcupine savagely 
attacking horses and dogs, but for 
nacity the porcupine ranks very low among 
animals, and he is usually the object of an 
attack instead of the originator of 
About the only thing he really attacks is 
a tree. His odor, a strong hairy odor, 
may be offensive, but his attitude is not. 
He retreats readily if given an opportunity. 
and assumes a pose of armed defensive 
only when cornered or greatly frightened. 
Pushed into a gunny sack, or into a stag 
shirt buttoned up the front and tied shut at 
the neck, he will lie quietly while carrie 
for miles. He is really dumb. I was once 
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and he seemed greatly surprised 
wer that I was not just another 
log. Often I have walked within 
< feet of a porcupine chewing the dirt on 
‘ cattle-salting ground—approaching 
his head was down, and remaining 


less when he looked about him. 


ND now men are poisoning porcupines 
A n many places where they are numer- 
us and destructive to timber. Poisoning 

erhaps, necessary where other means 
control have failed, or in remote places 
here they cannot be used, but it is always 
ible and is really inexcusable where 
' er attempts at control have been 
nsidered. Poisoned salt placed within 
rock dens takes its toll of rabbits, chip- 
nks and ground squirrels, rock ’chucks, 
nd wood rats, and when placed in trees is 
squirrels. One wonders if we 
hall not, sometime, consider the man ap- 
’ to remove excessive numbers of 
me animal, and who kills other, and in- 
cent creatures in so doing, as culpable 
policeman who, in capturing a 
criminal, injures an innocent bystander. 

[ have found that porcupine damage to 
diminishes greatly whenever a few 
1 are killed by woodsmen and 
hunters, and I know that poisoning would 
be unnecessary in many areas if all men 
who enter the woods for business or pleas- 
ure would make a point of looking for and 
killing porcupines wherever damage by 
' 


hy 
tet Vv 


trees 


rcupines 





hem is evident. Kept down to reasonable 
umbers, porcupines do little damage. 





Certainly few people would desire their 
complete elimination, for no animal is 
n r teresting. 


He’s a Foxy Bird 
(Continued page 14) 


it got off into a thick marsh before 
ne could get close enough to finish 


from 


| know of nothing I dislike more than 
bringing down a wounded pheasant. The 
chances of finding him are mighty slim 
if there’s stubble, grass, weeds or any- 
else in the way of cover within his 
running range. 


GPEARING of wounded birds brings 
UO up the subject of pheasant loads. The 
rst year we had a season on ringnecks 
this state the hunters tried out 
everything from BB’s to trap loads. 
There's still just about that much differ- 
ence of opinion. Most of the hunters I 
know use a heavy bird load but a few go 
for larger shot and a few more go to the 
other extreme. I have a friend who 
ts nothing but 7%s, chilled, on ring- 
necks and gets his birds, too. 

It's more in the way you shoot than 
in the load you use. My advice to hunt- 
ers is to choose whatever load you like 
best, when you are going after pheasants, 
but get your bird fairly close at hand and 
put him down to stay. They can carry a 
lot of lead, for a fact, and, I know of no 
other cripple so hard to retrieve. 

Personally I prefer—and use—a heavy, 


here in 


long-range duck load but I don’t shoot 
pheasants at long range except under the 
most unusual circumstances. Probably 
those extra heavy loads don’t kill any 
more birds, at the range I try to shoot, 
than a light trap load, but they give me 


greater confidence—and I need all of that 
commodity I can get when I’m after 
ringnecks. 

One of the big questions that’s sure to 
come up when a group of hunters start 
talking pheasants is “where will you find 
expect, is about as 


vever where 


you 
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good rule as any. After 
or three seasons with the 
thought I had worked out a 
good rules. 


my first two 
ringnecks | 
few pretty 
Out in the open, in clover 
fields, weedy bean fields, corn fields, 
along grassy fence rows if the day was 
warm and bright. In swales, willow 
swamps, thickets of tall weeds, big 
marshes and other heavy cover in cold, 
rainy or snowy weather. 

But in the light of more years afield 
I’ve decided that once a ringneck has had 
experience with guns and hunters no rule 
holds. I’m of the opinion that he takes 
to some mysterious hiding place at the 
opening day barrage, and lays low there 
pretty much of the time until the excite- 
ment blows over. At least the smart ones 
do. The others die young, and leave few 
descendants. 


"VE hunted the open fields all fore- 

noon in sunny weather, beating through 
stubbles, clover fields and fence rows, 
then turned my attention to the big 
marshes in the afternoon, covering acre 
after acre of tough going where grass 
and brush and sedge was knee to waist 
high, all without results. And then, after 
I had decided there were no birds left in 
the country, put up the day’s limit out 
of little swales, neglected fence corners 
no bigger than a pocket, garden patches 
and other places where I had no thought 
of finding them, and where I am sure no 
other hunter had bothered to look. 

I've found ringnecks in popple thickets, 
in burned-over brushy swamps and in a 
lot of other places I know blamed well 
they never picked of their own accord, 
without a little encouragement from fif- 
teen or twenty hunters who had scoured 
the district ahead of me. 

And there’s one thing I'm getting 
pretty well convinced of. Even though 
you cover a given section thoroughly and 
fail to raise birds, after say four or five 
days of fairly heavy gunning in that neck 
of the woods, that doesn’t mean there 
aren’t any birds there. 
flush the hens—they 


You may are pro- 


tected in this state and should be wher- 
ever the ringnecks are subjected to in- 
tensive hunting—but you don’t find the 
cocks. But that’s not a sign of anything 
except that they are smarter than you 
are. 


If you doubt this take a good dog along 
some day and see for yourself. He'll find 
birds in covers you have tramped for 
hours without success. You may not 
like their shenanigans in front of him 
but at least he’ll show you where they 
are—though they may lead him a horse 
race clear across a field and then flush 
long before you can come up. Even a 
rabbit dog is far more likely to find them 


and force them up than you are. But 
when he starts trailing in an _ erratic 
fashion stay right on his heels if you 


hope to get a shot. I’ve missed.a chance 
at more than one ringneck—and so have 
other hunters—because I didn’t follow 
the dog closely enough when he started 
working a bird on the ground. 


ATE the game qualities of this white 

collared gentleman high or low as 
you will; cuss him out however roundly 
for his failure to behave in orthodox 
fashion in front of your dog; set forth 
ever so loudly that the pheasant is no 
substitute for grouse or quail or any 
other native game bird—you'll still have 
to yield him at least this one point: he’s 
got brains and he uses ’em! 

If any feathered sky rocket is better 
able to look out for himself in the face 
of heavy odds, then I have yet to make 
his intimate acquaintance. 
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Outing Comfort! 


The Curtiss Aerocar with its sturdy 
airplane construction, exclusive pneumatic 
coupler, Pullman type upper and lower 
berths, large galley, generous closet space, 
roll screens, shades, radio, and leatherette 
finished interior is the most complete and 
beautiful vehicle built for camping, tours 
and outings. It is a veritable home on 
wheels --- quiet, comfortable --- accom- 
modates four people. : : : 

WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


CURTISS AEROCAR COMPANY. INC 
OPA-LOCKA,FLA 
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Brooks & Tents | 


PARK REG US PA! OFF. aay = 


LIGHT 
COMPACT 
COMFORTABLE 
PROOF AGAINST 
= THE ELEMENTS 
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Tents have proved satisfactory thru years of 
use in many parts of the World. Cloth specially 
woven and treated. Khaki color. Screen window and 
door with tight floor. Rust-proof metal Pole, Arms 
and Stake Concealed chain re-enforcements. Write 
for literature 


THE BROOKS COMPANY 
1657 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colorado 
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Real Out of Doors Sleeping Comfort 


eep on “Air-Rest” sleeping bag combination. Rival that of 
ld f re t ngele bag—kapok filled—sise 






w elter head awning—hook- 
down side and osteen —with t bees quarter size air tapered 
attress enclosed Price complete $23.00 delivered to you. At dealers 
or write direct for catalogue of complete line of slee my bags. 
_ PACIFIC STATES SQUIPMERT OC 
1547 Venice Bivd. Ss Angeles, Calif. 






















BUILD *"S BOAT 


Absolutely NO EXPERIENCE NECESSARY 
Our full-sized paper patterns assure 
success, book of instructions explains 

every step 
boats, 22, 24 


18 and 20 ft. speed 


and 27 ft. cabin cruisers, all powered 
with Ford motors 

16 ft. sail boat, folding row boats, 
etc. Write for catalog. 


MELROSE BOAT WORKS 
Metwese Park, inet 





PRICES REDUCED AGAIN! 
Send for our revised list of 130 sporting books 
offered at greatly reduced prices. 


OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
Mount Morris, Il. 
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GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manufactured Since 1850 

Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Moccasin, Hand 

Sewed, Made to Measure. A pound or two 

lighter than the average boot; ny,.to petonend 

take off; no hooks to catch, Ankle strap holds 











boot in place, and also acts as ‘ankle support, 
Write for measure blank and Footwear Catalog. 
GOKEY COMPANY 

Dept. 15 St. Paul, Minnesota 























A Hot Tip—and a Warning 


fy DITOR Outdoor Life:—I send you a 
+ tip for my fellow outboard boat fans. 
Also a warning. It is a good practical tip 
and a good practical way to lose a friend. 
In return, possibly you may tell me how to 
avoid being bumped off. 

We—the Colonel and I—are lake dwell- 
ers in central British Columbia, not a hun- 
dred miles from Uncle Sam’s arid Wash 
ington boundary. We are also ranchers— 
each in his own fashion. That is to 
1 wear dirty blue jeans in summer and 
whipcord in winter. I plow and sow, milk 
and hoe, and in sweat and backache garner 
the proceeds. Not so the Colonel 

Lieutenant Colonel Harry de Crowhill— 
that is not his real name, but will serve— 
has three husky henchmen doing the plow- 
ing and sowing, milking and hoeing, for 
him, and I have never yet seen him in any- 
thing but beautiful plum-colored London- 


Say, 


tailored Harris tweeds, and in summer a 
snowy Indian pith helmet. Like unto “the 
lilies of the field” is he. However, unto 


each man his own ideas of ranching. 

In those days when I was honored by the 
Great Man’s acquaintance, he asked me to 
locate the trouble in his outboard, which 
choked and slowed down generally. So I 
went over to look. 

“How long have you had this Lexicon 
Twelve?” said I, looking in disgust at the 
filthy mess of junk that had been a sweet 
racing motor three months before. “Three 
months? Yes. And have you ever cleaned 
your spark plugs in that time?” 


the motor a few minutes’ run to get her 
warmed up. While she is still hot, take her 
off and lay her on a plank, plugs upper- 
most, and prop the shaft clear, so the pro- 
peller can turn. Now take both plugs out 
and run coal oil into both cylinders, and 
spin the flywheel, and do that five or six 
times or till the coal oil comes away clean. 
The first flushing will look like pitch. Tr 
it. I must get back to lunch now.” nd 


pushing my little sixteen-foot Otter off the 
shingle, I spun the Quad’s flywheel and 
headed for home. 

The Colonel followed my instructions to 
the letter. He spun the flywheel smartly, 
stooping close over the spark plug holes to 


observe the effects of the coal oil. And 
alas! the words he said! Yes, and the 
words his wife said to him when he came 
into the house, dripping black oily slime. 

That beautiful plum-colored suit and 
“plus-fours” have gone to the cleaners. The 


Colonel, loaded for bear, is taking my trail. 
And I, Mr. Editor, am running into Kaslo 
to mail this before taking to the tall timber 
for a week or two. 

Canada. ALAN P. ALLSEBROOK. 

Editor’s Note:—I enjoyed this story too much 
to feel I have any right to deprive our readers of 
the pleasure of reading it. A kerosene bath will 
do your motor no harm and may do it consider- 
able good, but what interests me more is, how do 
they get that way? In normal operation of a 
high speed outboard motor not enough carbon is 
deposited to do the slightest harm. If, however, 
the plugs foul up it is clear evidence that either 
the wrong oil is being used or the wrong 
plugs. Reading behind the lines my guess is 
that here we have a racing motor used with a 
heavier load than that common for racing, and 








result might come from an oil with too high 
a flash point or some other cause. In any cas 
a racing outfit is not intended as is the service 
motor for ordinary hit or miss running with no 
care. That is the really important point of th. 
story.—B. B. 


Oil Aboard 


NE of the unfailing signs of spr 

such columns as "this is an at 
overhauling your motor preparat 
the coming season. But I am going 
you this time. 


Don’t overhaul your motor unl 


are absolutely sure you have to. Us« 
oil and less tools. 

In giving this simple advice I 
am robbing you of an excuse to s¢ 
makes the wheels go und, but | 
about decided that we all abuse 
engines by trying to get them to t 
things that after all are none of P 
ness. 

The men who depet most on 
motors not only let them alone but 
that they have to let them alone. T1 
not mechanics, they are fishermen 
none of the fuss and muss that the 
ure-boat man seems to find essential 


average fisherman can keep what lool 
bunch of automotive junk running 
and day out—so there must be somet! 


it. 

Instead of taking your motor to 
this spring try to see how little y 
do. Clean it, replace worn wires 
bare spots, do anything to the outs! 


“Er—no!” says the Colonel, who spends that consequently the meter is running tee ‘¢ motor you wish—but keep out. 
most of his time in a car. “Y'know, the slowly to require and take advantage of the A week or two before you want t 
gah-rage has always done that kind of “celd” plugs furnished as regular equipment. your motor, pour a little oil in each « 
thing for my cah, my deah chap!” Of course that is nothing but a guess. The same der, turn the motor over two or three 

“Well, well!” says and let it stat 
I. “You sure can't at least three or 
run the darn thing _ days. If you ca 
much longer in the a“ a little penetr 
shape she’s in. Clean © we oy oil with your reg 
the plugs first any- A motor oil so 1 
way. Gimme your the better. Oll 
wrench and I’ll show grease all the 
you.’ points of lul ric at 

I showed him a s o ~ Fr as. \fter a due int 

“Now do the other put a little mor: 
the same way, and— in the cylinders 
careful to set the only! a little 
spark gap like it turn the motor 
was first. You really hand to work 
should keep a fine file oil away fron 
with a gauge tip firing area. lf 
but your knife-point ness or dryness 

look here! makes pears anywhert 
a good gauge. So! penetrating oil, 
Get it: machine oil or 

“Now gimme your sene, but follow 
flashlight. Yes, with regular n 
thought so. Your oil. Run the n 
cylinders are foul slowly until 
with carbon. Prob- vinced that ev 
ably need the rings thing is free, 
seen to, but mean- warm up for ju 
while flush ‘em out few minutes. 1 
with coal oil.” if you have any 

“Show me, please.” in the base scre¢ 

“Clean this other or WINNER AT MIAMI BEACH | | . or replace it \ 

“ S. A. Vetter in his stock cruiser, with which he won the Prigg Trophy Race in March. - peace 
plug first, then take The cruiser is of the sea skiff design, with a six-cylinder motor rated at 80 to 90 horsepower fresh oil.—B. B. 
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oating Kinks BIGGER HEADS for 


tdoor Life gives a 6- re subscription . 
Out sublished Kinks. Send yours in. rop t@s8 f 
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Pet Methods of Painting Boats 
V' WISH to acknowledge, even 
\ t] h we could not use them, a 





Hunting thrills 
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of kinks recently submitted deal- 

° ¥ pet methods of painting boats 
rcanoes. We have to distinguish between 
that will work well in a par- 
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with no specially. Paint serves to waterproof C ANADIAN 
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It must give with the planking or | ROC 9) 4 ae 
It must withstand immersion and | 
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+ protection against marine growths, | cent trophies taken every season. Snow-white, black-horned mountain goats. 
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Ir } . : pt 
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\t least two of our readers suggested 
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I paint may be ideal for keeping | For rowing or outboard motor 
cs the weather, but essentially it is a Enjoy your fishing trip more 
ean k soft paint not intended to take any | fully Ina | Star P Saag moh tale 
aint tual wear through contact. One would-be t convenient for 
alt 4 ° ca alive. It i 
ide ntributor seemed to think that an extra Will not dry out 
it of this kind to take the scratches of EP MEE id Pe 
to u ugh trip would protect the original | of metal row and outboard motor 
P het ecetle ke toe > case ; ak boats free 
c it such is not the case. A soft kp and up 
times iter coat merely makes the scars more STAR TANK & BOAT CO. Some all wood, others canvas covered. — ad swift, safe, 
- “" ’ N. Cottage Ave. strong and durable. Many color combinatio: 
d e. ; Dept. 0 GOSHEN, IND. 
r four r most boating purposes a rich lead ee ———— Bonbests ESUSEYEYE YE RYVERERUYA I REMESANIN Oa | 
nt . a good outside paint and a final coat and up SS 
“s rnish is the most satisfactory com- Most complete line ever offered, at real money-saving 






prices. 


Metal and wooden boats for Hydro- 


Le 
a 
a ll purposes and pocke tbooks plane 
a es » <3. =o 
Speed and runabout models for outboard Rowboat 
motors; special types for fishing and hunt- $70 





The filler makes the actual con- 
with the material, the paint supplies 
lor, the varnish gives the finish. 





























































































































usual ; he are many ways of getting results ——, ing. Send for free catalog and prices. and up 

ation ut t le requirements are always the same— oo PIONEER MFG. CO. A VERY FAST UTILITY MODEL FOR ROW- 
ferval il, body, finish—B. B. == 603 Perry St., Middlebury, Ind. ING OR SMALL OUTBOARD MOTOR 

re il - ee 

it An Inexpensive Spot Light SES avons f 

nd RE’S a licl hel , = 100% PROFIT 5 

: H RE’S a light to help those po Building Outboard 

r reshwater navigators find that dock NEW BOAT | Boats | 
they left somewhere in the darkness. Get in 2 Days = 
: ld carbide bicycle lamp and fit a %- y BT? 
. 2 7 / Make 100% Profit on each 181b. Mead TVT Outboard Motor Boats. The very fastest and most 
ctiff- shaft about 6 inches long to the base. KI-Y AK “you easily assemble at hom seaworthy Boats for family use. Full length spray rails 
. ay oe oust o tale i or ard Save 50¢ Kit, § sii : nares a keep these boats perfectly dry, as shown above. 

Now drill and bush a hole in the forwar« Pin thia ad to si orthy! Fast!» Snappicst CATALOG FREE—SAVE MONEY—PROMPT SHIPMENT 
Put the shaft through the hole and — for Ching fo re seile aa 1 Gr a oe Please state the kind of boat you areinterestedin (63) 
2-inch pulley wheel to the lower end rdering be Me edt ‘lan AD GLIDERS. 42 © ye aes Crees 

Ki f the shaft. Run light rigging line 0c! Market, Dept. 0-63, Chicago, lil. ee BROS. BOAT eee. So. 
v up iround the inside of the boat—and you O d | PESHTIGO, WIS. Either Place CORTLAND, N. Y- 
tor ave a light that can be turned completely utdoor Books Reduced — : 

r ‘ound from any place in the boat—Fred ; S 55 

con- eutne Wash. For revised list of sporting books at ee page 

yery- te: Mr. Stevens might have pointed further reductions in prices write | Prizes for readers in the 

then t that a poor navigator is better off 
: ajter dark—also that the same | OUTDOOW argh ~+"4 ree Average Sportsman’ s Contest 
- f ble can be applied to an electric | _ ad one toe shit 5» 

: © fasi light. Be sure the line used for turn- | The moxt compact folding 

en i ing the light is quite different from that ro pay a ; 

wae us for steering so that your hand will eae tied and on ‘aute Y ve nt nears By Fo neasens 

’ ' one line fram the other in the dark. able, stronger thar anaes used by U. 8. and Foreign Governments. Awarded 


First Prize at Chic 1 St. Louis World's Fair. Fitted for Outboard Motor. 
Catalogu Kalamazoo ‘Canvas Boat Co., 490 Harrisen St. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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had for 


been 
1 generations, anent the all-important, 


UCH discussion has 

interesting question, “Where do you 
‘pint’?” yet just as much difference of 
opinion exists today, perhaps, as at any 
time previously. So many elements enter 
into the equation that it is never reason- 
ably certain of a proper solution, yet by 
experience, we do gain a fine measure of 
useful knowledge. 

Speed of bird must always be considered ; 
speed of load is also an important factor ; 
angle must always be taken into considera- 
tion; wind and atmospheric conditions must 
be noted; distance also lends an interesting 
problem. To judge distance or space in- 
stantly and correctly is exceptionally im- 
portant. Time between mental decision to 
fire and the second when the trigger finger 
responds to the brain command must be 
allowed for, as well as time for trigger 
pull, hammer fall, powder ignition, load to 
start, all of which takes perceptible time. 
Let us suppose you are firing at a duck, 
50 yards away, at right angles, flying 60 
miles per hour, as is frequently the case 
with waterfowl. Ballistic experts tell us 
that shot travel about 800 feet per second 
on an average over that distance, 50 yds. 
It will require 1/5 of a second after it 
leaves the gun for the load to reach the 
object. Bird will be traveling 88 feet per 
second, hence it will move forward 17 feet 
and 7 inches before contact can be made 
between load and bird. If one fires with a 
still gun, the lead, of necessity, must be 
even greater, for reasons above given in 
getting load started, say about 18 or 19 
feet, according to the nervous energy of 
shooter. Some are slow, some moderate, 
some snappy in mental and muscular action. 

Now here’s the “nut”. One successful 
shooter will tell you he leads 2 or 3 feet; 
another 5 feet; one 7 or 8 feet; another 10 
or 12, and others even more. I have per- 
sonally known a very good dick killer 
who insisted he led 30 to 45 feet, and still 
another who swings up rapidly from be- 
hind, getting his swing from speed of bird 
and fires just as the gun passes head of 
bird (keeping up the swing, following 
through) until load has left the gun. He is 
successful with that method. Other fine 
shots say it won’t work for them, that they 
can’t gauge the lead that way. The writer 
adopted this method many years ago and 
is fully satisfied with results obtained. An- 
other fine shot of our acquaintance swings 
his gun on a level about waist high, directly 
under the bird until he determines his lead, 
then brings the gun up smartly and fires as 
gun hits shoulder. It is a strange action, 
yet he is a top notcher afield or at traps. 
Trick rifle shots have some such peculiar 
action. We see them perform wonders 
without apparent aim. 


T IS a fixed law of physical science 
that a projectile takes the motion of 
the projector. 


All naval gunners and 





con ducted, by 


Capt Chas. Akins 


Where Do You Hold? 
By John H. Vernon 


airplane bombers understand and _prac- 
tice this. Sometimes they aim behind in 
order to make a hit. So do railroad men 
when firing from a moving train. Drop a 
rock from the window of a fast moving 
train and you will see it hit the ground 
immediately below the window, every time. 
Same principle applies in ballistics when 
firing from a moving gun. So the man 
who thinks he shoots “right at ’em” or the 
men who think they lead 2, 3, 5, 7, 10 or 
30 feet, just don’t shoot where they think 
they do. Practice has made them, in a 
way, automatic; they have learned that a 
certain apparent lead does the business for 
them, and that’s what makes the difference 
in opinion among shooters, and also makes 
them equally successful. Every man is a 
law unto himself, and that is proper, too. 
He is governed by his own experience, 
which is also correct procedure. 

I knew a case where two men were 
breaking targets with great regularity. One 
claimed he led 8 inches, the other, 48 inches. 
30th smashed the targets and tied at 95. 
“How come?” says you. Here’s the answer : 
One was a nervous, snappy shooter, the 
other sluggish. The latter lost his lead by 
stopping his gun while firing, the other 
had unconsciously increased his lead by 
the swing, so that both were evidently hold- 
ing the same, as results proved. 

Few men agree relative to space in the 
air. Ask any two men to tell you, instantly, 
without calculation, how far apart two ob- 
jects are, say two tree-tops, two weeds, two 
poles standing upright, or two balls su- 
spended in air. You'll find they disagree 
many feet in their estimates, which will run 
from half to double or more of the actual 
distance. Men’s eyes and minds vary 
greatly. The same holds true in judging 
distance away from one. A man shoots a 
bird, honestly vows he killed it at double 
the actual distance. One shoots a squirrel 
or bird from the top of a tree, he insists 
it was a long shot. If that tree were cut 
down and measured, it would be possibly 
75 to 90 feet over all. A 10-inch ball on an 
80-foot flag-pole looks a long way up 
(about as big as a base-ball) to the man 
on the ground. If he shot a teal flying 
over the top of it, he would consider it a 
whale of a shot, yet it would not exceed 
100 feet. Distances are especially deceptive 
in the air. One makes a long side shot. It 
seems a good 65 or 70 yards, yet if one is 
honest in his pacing, it will be about 45 
to the dead bird. Try it. 


IND, also, greatly affects one’s lead. 

Most gunners believe one must lead 
more down wind, than up. Shot drift 
mightily across wind, and often, if one 
leads a little extra down wind, his shot will 
gain more lead with wind-drift and he will 
shoot far in front. On one occasion a 
splendid live-bird man was shooting over 
traps in a strong wind which hustled the 
birds down-wind at great speed. He in- 





creased his lead a little to overcom 
condition, and made the poorest score of | 
life, only 6 x 20 dead birds. Another n 
shortened his lead and scored 18 x 20 clea 
kills. A good duck shot missed a sprig not 
more than 100 feet away holding agains; 
a strong wind. Testing the same shot or 
the water below, he found his load drift. 
4 feet down wind. Another clever trap 
man was missing his straight-aways regu- 
larly, in a strong cross-wind. A field s 
brother suggested to him that he hol 
about 30 inches up wind, or to the sid 
Following the advice, he missed no mor 
straight-aways, yet conditions had 
changed a particle.* 

Now we've had a lot of talk an 
amples leading up to the point. No ( 
can tell another man just how much t 
lead. Practically every shot is a variant 
Each presents its own problem. The knac! 
can be acquired by many, but only exper 
ence, intelligent study, and _ observatior 
coupled with a lot of practice, will tea 
one the fine art of just where to hold. Not 
carefully where you were pointing wher 
you centered that bird. Remember the 
conditions, speed, angle, distance and wind 
and try to point the same next time. You'll 
never know just how many feet you led 
or exactly how far away it was, but by and 
by, with practice and study, you will in- 
tuitively acquire the instinct, or habit, of 
pointing in just the right place. Once | 
saw an expert pull down a single, high, 
fast flying mallard duck. Asked him wher 
he held, he instantly replied, “Twelve feet 
front and 4 feet high, as near as I can tell.” 
He had pointed just right but didn’t know 
for certain just where it was. As a studied 
trial shot, I fired with a swing, direct! 
at the head of a side-swiper (fast flier 
then without moving from my tracks, 
snapped at another humdinger holding 10 
feet forward with no swing whatever. Bot! 
were clean kills. First 30 yards; second 
40 yards. No positive rule applies. \ 
have to learn it. No matter what the ang| 
or how far away bird may be flying, b 
sure to point in front of its bill or you'll 
never collect. Let it fly into the load 
front hits are much more effective t! 
rump hits. A shot in the head is far better 
than three in the tail, any time. 

Keep well in mind the factors mentioned 
in this article and you can become a fair 
shot, at least, no matter how poor you now 
are. Some are natural shots—others acquiré 
great proficiency and master the art. All 
may improve. Of one thing be assured, 1 
matter how skilled you may become, 
are not going to “bowl ’em over” at 70 o 
80 yards with any great degree of 
quency. It isn’t being done in the |! 
circles of society any more. 

One must learn to judge instantly dis- 


in 


* See Captain Askin’s article, 
ferent Distances,” Ourpoor Lire, 
for suggestions about holding 
according to conditions. 
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Western Skeet Traps 
White Flyer Targets 
Xpert Skeet Load 
Wiedianer Skeet Gun 
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WINCHESTER 
SKEET GUN 


The famous Model 21 specially 
red for skeet shooting. Sure- 
ting single trigger. Se 
tiveautomatic ejece 


Jon, 








Full 
beavertail 
forend, hand- 
somel y checkered. 
Front and middle 
sights —a gun that is 
second to none in beauty 
and performance. 
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Traps... targets... shells...and the gun! 
Each plays an important part in the pleasure 
and results you get from skeet shooting. 
Western trap, target and ammunition ex- 
perts combined their knowledge of skeet re- 
quirements with the genius of Winchester 
gun makers to produce The Championship 
Combination: Western single control Skeet 
Traps— White Flyer Targets— Xpert 
Skeet Loads — and the Winchester Model 
21 Shotgun with the new special skeet boring. 


For good scores and proper performance, 
skeet traps must project level targets, 
straight and true in flight and within the 
limits prescribed by the rules. The traps 
must be sturdy and simple — fast and sure 
in operation. They must deliver targets 
with high rotation and minimum breakage. 
In addition, the traps should be perfectly 
synchronized — operated and controlled 
from a single point and by a single lever. 





Western Skeet Traps combine all of 
these features. They are the only equip- 
ment in which both traps are cocked as well 
as released by a single control lever. This 
lever operates on the principle of the auto- 
mobile gear-shift. A forward motion cocks 
either or both traps. Drawing it back to the 
right, to the left, or in the center releases 
the traps independently for singles or at 
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the same instant for doubles. Difficult hand 
setting and the chances of bent arms or 
carriers are eliminated. 


Western White Flyer Targets are used and pre- 
ferred by a majority of skeet and trapshooting clubs. 
They are easier to see, easier to hit and, due to the 
special composition of which they are made, easier 
to break. You'll have fewer “dusted” targets with 
White Flyers, and paradoxical as it may seem, fewer 
broken targets will be thrown from the traps. 


The Western Skeet Load is particularly suited to 
skeet requirements. These shells have been used in 
winning many club, state and sectional champion- 
ships; the 1932 National Skeetstakes in which H. W. 
Helweg made the remarkable score of 995 x 1000; the 
world’s record team score of 481 x 500; and Ed 
Lindsay used them in establishing the world-record 
of 229 straight with a Model 21 Winchester. Xpert 
Skeet Loads are available in 12, 16 and 20-gauge. 


Winchester Model 21 Skeet Gun. Winchester 
has developed a new special skeet boring which makes 
the Model 21 the ideal skeet gun. This new boring 
gives wide, evenly distributed, consistently satis- 
factory patterns at skeet ranges. The balance and 
feel of this gun contribute much to fast, accurate 
handling, demonstrated by the fact that the Model 
21 was used in setting both the 12 and 20-gauge long 
run records. 


We will gladly send you or your club free literature 
describing The Championship Skeet Combina- 
tion. Mention whether you are especially interested 
in Traps, Targets, Ammunition or Guns. Address: 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
619 Adams St., East Alton, IIl, 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N, J., San Francisco, Cal, 
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tance, angle, speed, point at nothing out 
there, make an appointment for bird and 
load to arrive at the same place at the same 
instant, and let ’er go. It’s a jolly game, 
brother. When you can do this with a fair 
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you are worthy and 
well qualified, duly and truly prepared, and 


degree of regularity, 


have acquired suitable proficiency. You are 
a shooter, and entitled to due recognition 
by the fraternity. And you'll get it, too. 


Notes on Skeet 
By J. P. Cuenin 


No. 


N MY articles on the stance of the 
| shooter and how to hold on targets I 

have covered stations 1, 2 and 3. We 
will now take up station No. 4. The aver- 
age field shooters, particularly those who 
hunt ducks, do not have a great deal of 
trouble with the two targets at this stand, 
but occasionally we run across a man who 
finds one or both shots quite difficult. As 
a general rule, those who miss at station 
No. 4 have most of their trouble with the 
first target, the one from the high trap, 
and that is because it is a right-quarter 
bird. As I have stated before, it is a little 
more difficult to swing to the right than 
to the left if a man shoots from the right 
shoulder, so the right-handed shooter who 
misses this target should concentrate on 
his swing, and especially on his follow- 
through, because when swinging toward the 
right a shooter who is not careful might 
slow down or even stop his swing, particu- 
larly if he rides the bird out too long, for 
the farther one swings to the right the 
more the shoulder and arm muscles are 
stressed. If the speed of swing is allowed 
to slow down even slightly on this crossing 
shot the load will probably pass behind the 
target. 

To overcome the difficulty of swinging 
toward the right, the shooter who has 
trouble at station No. 4 should be very 
careful about his stance. If he is in the 
habit of taking the shot rather slowly, or 
when the bird is 10 to 20 feet beyond 
station No. 8, he should stand in a com- 
fortable position for firing at the spot 
where the target will be when he shoots, 
then, without moving his feet, his body 
should be swung around so that the gun in 
the ready position is pointing somewhere 
about 30 to 40 feet out from the high-trap 
house. If he stands facing the high trap he 
will not only be off balance when he fires 
at a point between station No. 8 and the 
low trap, but his muscles will be so 
cramped that he will be likely to stop his 
swing when he pulls trigger. 

The man who takes the shot at the bird 
from the high trap when it is about over 
station No. 8 should stand facing a little 
to the right of the center post, then swing 
his body around to pick up the target soon 
after it leaves the trap. 

When the shooting is being done from 
station No. 4 the target from the low trap 
always seems to be easier for right-handed 
shooters, but the shooter should not be 
careless with this bird, and he must take 
particular pains to stand so that he can 
swing easily without being off balance 
when he fires. 

The lead required on the two targets at 
station No. 4, as with all other crossing 
shots, depends upon the speed of swing of 
the individual. If the shooter is slow and 
deliberate he will need more lead than the 
fellow who has a fast, snappy swing. 
Some men shoot only 2 feet ahead of these 
targets, while others have to hold fully 3 
feet, or more, in front to connect. A gen- 
eral rule that might be followed by novices 
at skeet shooting is to allow half again as 
much lead as that which gets results on the 
outgoing target from station No. 3. If 


they can break the outgoer from the No. 


10 


3 peg with a 2-foot lead, then a 3-foot 
lead should be about right for them at 
station No. 4. 

Knowing how much the speed of swing 
affects the lead, I hesitate to set down 
a certain amount of lead for any target 
at any station, but as a basis from which 
the beginner may start I would say that 
about a 3-foot lead on either target at 
station No. 4 is about right. If a miss is 
scored, then I would suggest an increase 
in lead betore trying less. There is one 
more point that might be helpful about 
leading these two targets. If, we will say, 
a 3-foot lead breaks the right-quarter tar- 
get and the same lead causes a miss on the 
bird from the low trap, and if the shooter 
is right-handed, then it is possible that he 
could use a little less lead on the left- 
quartering target, for any man who shoots 
from the right shoulder is likely to swing 
a little faster on a left-quarter bird and 
therefore require slightly less lead. Let 
me put this in another way. Because of 
the contracting shoulder and arm muscles 
when a swing is made to the right, and the 
resulting tendency to slow the swing or 
stop ‘it entirely, it might be advisable for 
the novice to allow slightly more lead for 
the right-quartering shot than he does on 
the left-qwarter target. This suggestion 
might be followed on all right and left 
targets from any of the stations. 


HENEVER I miss the target from 

the high trap when shooting from sta- 
tion No. 4, I do so because I overshoot, and 
I believe that it is advisable for any shooter 
to hold slightly under as well as ahead on 
this target, which is seldom rising after 
it reaches a point over station 8. The slow 
shooter will find that this target from the 
high trap will be actually going down- 
ward when he fires, so he must not fail 
to hold under. With a following wind the 
target from the high trap will probably be 
diving by the time it gets over the center 
post, so even the fast shooter should keep 
an eye on the line of flight to note whether 
or not it is traveling a level course or 
dropping. If this bird is flying into a head 
wind it may be rising instead of falling 
after it passes station 8, so the shooter 
should not fail to note its actual line of 
flight. 

While it is usually advisable to hold un- 
der as well as ahead of the target from 
the high trap when shooting from station 
No. 4, a fast shooter will fire at the other 
target from the low trap while the bird is 
still rising, so he should not hold under on 
this shot. The slow shooter, however, the 
fellow who follows this low-trap target 
until it is well beyond station 8, may find 
that it is traveling a level course or pos- 
sibly falling slightly when he fires, so he 
must -note its flight before deciding whether 
to hold straight ahead, under or over. With 
a wind blowing against the target from the 
low trap this bird may be climbing rapidly 
long after it passes station 8, and if this 
is the case a shooter must hold above as 
well as ahead. 

If there is no wind blowing a skeet 
shooter knows just about what a target is 
going to do when it comes out of the trap, 





so he can be prepared to swing alongs + 
approximate line of flight. In a stiff wj, 
however, a shooter cannot be sure whethe. 
the bird will rise or dive, so he should 
call for the target with the thought 
mind that he is going to swing past unde; 
the flying disk, nor should he decide hej, 
the bird leaves the trap that he will | 
high, for a target in a wind may dive ra; 
idly when it would be expected to cl 
or one that usually flies level may 
at a sharp angle. In other words, wh 
there is plenty of wind the shooter 

be prepared for the unexpected. 


Ballistics of the Ten Bore 
Magnum 


OMEBODY may be curious as to t¢ 

ballistics of the 10 bore magnum ¢ 
gun, particularly those who may own t 
gun. The following data was sent me | 
the Western Cartridge Company who | 
the ammunition. They didn’t give tl 
but previous statements made it 52 gra 
of Herco and 2 ounces No. 3 Lubaloy shot 


in 3%-inch cases. Muzzle velocity, 154 
teet. 
Remaining velocity at 10 yards, 1274 
Remaining velocity at 20 yards, 1090 
Remaining velocity at 30 yards, 982 
Remaining velocity at 40 yards, 901 
Remaining velocity at 50 yards, 834 
Remaining velocity at 60 yards, 775 
Time of flight over 10 yards, 6211 
Time of flight over 20 yards, .0469 
Time of flight over 30 yards, .0754 
Time of flight over 40 yards, .1076 
Time of flight over 50 yards, .1418 
Time of flight over 60 yards, .1794 
Drop in fractions of a foot, 10 yards, 
Drop in fractions of a foot, 20 yards, 
Drop in fractions of a foot, 30 yards, .0914 
Drop in fractions of a foot, 40 yards, .1862 
Drop in fractions of a foot, 50 ya:ds, .3 
Drop in fractions of a foot, 60 yards, 
The time of flight of the shot over a 


range of 60 yards, translated into lead ona 
duck flying at the rate of 60 feet a second, 


a slow flight, would be 10.76 feet. Ar: 
ordinary swing would cut this down t 
about 8 feet. The Western Cartridg: 


Company has no figures for the time oi 
flight over an 80-yard course. Interpolat- 
ing, since the shot have a lessened air re- 
sistance as they lose velocity, we might 
assume that the loss in traveling { from 6 
to 80 yards would be about .0600, whi 
added to the time for 60 yards, would 1 mak 
the time for 80 yards .2394, which would 
make the lead at the given rate of bird 
flight, 60 feet per second, 14.18 feet. Kim- 
ble’s lead at 80 yards was 8 feet. Mine is 
2bout 12 feet —C. 


Dhotéun Queries 


alia wered by 


Capt. Chas. Askins 


Questions answered by mail, only a sma 
centage being published. Write seperate lett 
(1) Shotguns and (2) on Rifles and Pistols. | 
3-cent stamp for reply, and give complete ac 
plainly. 





The Gun for Small Game on Long Island 

Editor:—This season, all of my gunning will 
be for cottontails, quail, and pheasants here © 
Long Island, and owing to the thickness 
character of the cover, most of the shooting ™ 
be at less than 40 yards. I have always use 
7%-pound 12, 30-inch modified and full, | 
is not just right for my purpose this seasor 
am thinking of trying a 28-inch 20, with 
full and right cylinder, to weigh 6% | 
and handle 234-inch cases with 1l-ounce loa 

Will the full choke barrel shoot hard et 
to kill pheasants at 30 to 40 yards? In 
places we have opportunities for mixed bags 
I do not want to lose out on the occa 
pheasants. I will appreciate your. opinion 


7 
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this is a good combination of barrels, also 
vou set me right as to the best loads 

f shot for this purpose in this gauge.— 
se eS 


Your gun is all right, as you have 


1 it, except don’t have a full cylinder 
the 20—get it improved cylinder at the a= 
The 20 bore, straight cylinder will be A : EVE RY JE wi 

25 yards, and very often you will 


self shooting farther than that. 





you would shoot the choke barrel 


ts are longer than 25 yards, but habit 
trong for most of us and you will find 
pulling the barrel first that you are 
K 


ed to pulling first, almost regardless of TRADE MAR 


I know because I have tried that and | 
rgencies one pulls first and thinks after- | 
Hence have that barrel improved cylinder | 
ner cent choke so as to take care of | 


up to 30 yards, using an ounce of 


m so accustomed to taking the first 
the open barrel, regardless of distance, 
quail gun, sixteen, both barrels are 


the same—50 per cent choke sixteen bore. 


Buckshot Probably Won’t Harm b gies best enjoyment of Skeet — shooting most 
t I shoot a Browning automatic 12 consistently, at top form — demands the best 


nd Super-X shells Seer’c ic 1 
> , . LS, e é > y é ; , 
had good luck this fall in shooting No. shells Skeet’s value to F tee as practice for field 
op shot, 27 pellets to the load, for | shooting demands them. Your gun wants them. Shoot 
long range, in large flocks—and they a ein eee ea hs se Y 
4 at dee, ek ek Sen ee Winchester Ranger Skeet Shells. Hold right with 
every year; they are getting wilder | the right gun and you will powder your targets at 
me, - ‘ _ 
I want to know is, will the above- every pcg: 
i buckshot hurt the barrel of my gun if . , ? . . ’ . 
os Gt ne, =. 2 Supreme leadership in manufacturing guns and 
. Factories say that buckshot, as they | ammunition—indisputably Winchester’s for many 
does no harm to a full choke. I haven't | years—gives you this perfection in Winchester Ranger 
buckshot, but take it for granted that "a . ‘ ¢ 
who do the loading wouldn’t take any Skeet Shells at the bottom pfice. 
n ruining a gun and having to pay for | 





Countless advantages are at work for you—have 
been for decades—in the larger, and more thorough, 
New Wrinkes in an Over and Under accumulated Winchester experience which is back of 

The invention and _ patenting last | this, So too in the unapproached Winchester world 


a rather unique type of double barreled nti : 
a Minneapolis gunsmith has already | standard principles and standards of manufacturing. 


barrel, therefore think you are safe enough. 


4 


1 ‘considerable flood of comment among The: , . . - ° a. ° 
oc, Geen, dak 4 kee a eee | Their value to you shows up as positively in the supe- 
weapon might interest your readers. r1ority of your Ranger Skeet Shells as it does in that of 


gun, patented in 20, 16, and 12 gauge | the gum that sets the pace in Skeet—the famous Win- 


has three wrinkles that set it distinctly 


chester Model 21 Skeet Gun. 


1 


first place, its second barrel is placed 
e the first, instead of by its side, makiny 
easier handling and greater accuracy, ac IN YOUR RED RANGERS 
r to its inventor, Erich Klebe, formerly 
tary — in Berlin. — i iets Famous Winchester Staynless No. 4 primer—provides 
ae Se Cees SS Se Sere Seek sure, quick, hot, long flame of highest stability. Spe- 
breech. A cocking lever located handi'; : , , k : 
the trlamer guard owines beth fower cially selected smokeless powder, gives best Skeet 
barrel about 2 inches to the right get-away, speed and pattern uniformity. Patented 
Seal-Tite* molded composition wads, free from the 
faults of felt wads, expand and 


ctured a model with but one trigger which -- seal the barrel most perfectly. 
ire either barrel after a button just behind ; ‘ Winchester shot, superbly uni- 
- sight is ottestel. ‘ . : ; form in size, roundness and hard- 
rels on all models are interchangeable with git / ay ’ ioe x 
n calibers of rifle barrels without changing with 1 eager 
mmer construction used in firing the piece with highest reg- 
hotgun. i . uldrity. 
models have proven accurate in both field - : * 
trap shooting tests by the inventor and oth- Re 
H. R., Minn. fi ; INSIST ON 
A . 
wer:—I have your letter concerning that FB WINCHESTER 
and Under made by Mr. Klebe. The RANGER 
wing of the barrels has been used before, SKEET SHELLS 
st how effective it may be I do not know. y 
| right if the gun won’t shoot loose. Thank 7 '-s 
for drawing our attention to this gun.—C. A. THE RANGER SKEET LOADS Bor Skeet at its = 
Powder best, shoot 
Why a Gun Kicks Up Length of Sram- Western White Around the No. 1 field at th 
litor:—This question has been the subject Gauge Shell Equiv. " Shot Size Flyer Targets Valhalla Skeet Club, Briarcliff, 
ich debate between several of my friends + Ly a 2, os + — a est- N. Y. Snapped during a regu- 
im writing to get your slant. é 20 2 A 2h 9 Ch, or 10 Soft e lar Sunday morning ¢ ub shoot 
y does a shotgun kick up and not side- : 4 , 


or down with the pull of gravity?—L. C., | y Winchester Use Licensed Under Patents: Patented U.S.A. 1,659,649—1,577,426—1,576,759— 1,485,337 


wer:—A shotgun kicks up because the WwW I N CS H E Ss § E R R E P E A T I N G A R M Ss Cc °. 
of resistance is below the level of the bar DEPARTMENT 10-C NEW HAVEN, CONN., U. S. A. 


The back thrust of the arm is caught 


angle, you see. If the stock were set 
level or straight back of the barrel, then 
gun would not kick up but straight back. 
means that the more crook in the stock the 
e the jump, and is one reason why straight 


are used. na a TRADE MARK 








ling. 
although he can make the gun with 
ers—one for each barrel—has also 
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New Semi-Automatic 


Rifles Probably 


Will Be 30s 


By Wilbur H. Rose 


KTER 


caliber . 


many tests of vitrious rifles in 
276, the War Department has 
ordered further tests to be made on 
.30 caliber arms although the Garand, cali- 
ber .276, was found to be satisfactory and 
suitable for military purposes. Several 
different guns in this caliber were tested by 
the board, three of which, the Garand, 
Pederson and White, were found to be su- 
perior to all others. 
While the gun was found satisfactory 
from a standpoint of service and firing eff- 
ciency, the board recommended that addi- 


months they will be issued to the selected 
infantry and cavalry troops for testing 
purposes. The result of this test will no 


doubt determine the suitability of the .39 
caliber over that of the .276 bore. 

From the standpoint of military tactical 
reasons the caliber .276 is the logical 
weapon. The use of this gun permits foot 
troops to carry about sixty more cartridges 
than possible with the present .30 caliber 
ammunition. 

The disadvantage 
a new caliber into the 


is the introduction of 
army’s ammunition 





be 


The Garand .30 caliber semi-automatic rifle, possible choice of the U. S. Army 


tional tests be made to secure a caliber .30 
semi-automatic shoulder rifle. The board 
further recommended that a Garand caliber 
.30 be manufactured on the same scale as 
the .276 caliber and as near the same 
weight as possible. 

The decision of the War Department to 
manufacture the Garand in this caliber was 
no doubt influenced by the fact that it is 
desired to have a semi-automatic rifle in 
the same caliber as the present machine 
gun and bolt action rifle. 

Eighty of these guns 
manufactured and within 


being 
lew 


now 
next 


are 
the 


supply program. The arsenals are equipped 
for the manufacturing of caliber .30 arms 
and ammunition. A large war reserve of 
this caliber cartridge and the bolt action 
rifle is stored in the various arsenals over 
the country and in the event of the adop- 


tion of a caliber .276 it would render 
obsolete this entire collection of military 
stores. 

Note: If and when this automatic rifle is 
approved and Congress provides the necessary 


manufacture in 
before any of 
military 


funds for 
least five years 
available outside the 


quantity, it will be at 
these rifles are 
service.—T. W. 


Toys—Tools—W eapons 
By Chauncey Thomas 


l HAS been seven years since I have 
| written anything for the gun columns 
of Ovurpoor Lire. Before that I wrote 
gun articles for this magazine for nine- 


teen years, off and on, and the last ten 
years of those nineteen almost every 1s- 
sue. How long I will write again, I do 


not know. 


Gunology advances “a the other 
sciences and arts. My “Gun Talks” and 
before that “Troubles of a Reloader” 
dealt to a large extent with firearm mat- 
ters now considerably out of date. Most 


of the powders I experimented with and 


Samia in these columns about have 
long since vanished, such as No. 16, 
Scheutzen and Pyro. Today I do no 


at least, I have 
concerning what can 
and cannot be done with the powders 
that have come into use in the seven 
years of my gun silence—such as No. 80, 


experimenting, so now, 


nothing to report 


No. 5, No. 17% and other varieties now 
in universal use. 
Seven to seventeen years ago the re- 


in one-hand 
the revolver 


main topic 
and I note that today 


volver was the 
guns, 


excites far less interest than it did then. 
For instance, way back there in prehis- 
toric times Denver was the revolver 
home of the world. When rivals combed 
the whole United States they seldom 
could round up a pistol team that would 
even seriously worry the Denver six- 
gunners. Captain Hardy, Happy Smith, 
McCutcheon, such former champion shots 
have long since reformed and shoot no 
more. Every square moon McCutcheon 
and I go out and pop a few shots, but 


the lead does not cling to the 10-ring 
as it did. Nor is the dangerous tin can 
even annoyed now at 100 yards, and it 


used to have a bad case of jumps when 
we attacked it with our trusty sixshooters. 

As the revolver sagged back, the auto- 
matic rose in favor, but is today a long 
way from taking the high place once held 
by the cylinder gun. No automatic to- 
day is more than half as accurate as the 
best of the best revolvers in the best 
hands. Forget scores. I am speaking of 
shooting, not paper punching. Hit or miss 
—ten or zero. I know of no reliable work 
done with the automatic at 300 yards, and 





there was more than one match wi 
revolver when three out of five i 


dinner plates were broken at 300 
off-hand with the revolver. And | 
that some experienced ones are 


back to the revolver from the aut 
If a man knows both guns, hi 
Likewise, if he knows the .38 a: 
45 he will in time go to the 4 
everything but paper holes; and t ) 
single-shot is the best for that fine 


But ‘tis only a game—“bullet bill 
I named it years ago. 

I have packed the six-gun fift 
years—all kinds from the cap-a: 
in the ’80s to the King and Queen 
the “Peacemaker” (.45 S. A. Colt 
the S. & W. .38 Special target si 
The .45 Colt had sufficient accu: 
and what man needs more tha: 
ciency in anything ?—and the .38 Spx 
lacked killing power, load it as 
would. Today there is not a go 
Colt cartridge manufactured, a1 
not been for some years. That is 
hung the old gun on the nail. I di 
shoot enough to reload my shells- 
over 60—and factory stuff varies s 
even reasonable accuracy, and _ infer 
power, cannot be bought in a paste 
boxful any more. 

N THIS the greatest crime has 
against the .45 Colt cartridge 
tory .45s today are about two-third 
power, and about one-half in accur 
The .38 Special is still loaded tru 
Paul, as is the .22 L. R. and we | 

better 38 S. & W. cartridge tl 
have ever had in the Western 200-g 
bullet load. Today the .38 S. & W 
merless with the 200-grain load 
best pocket weapon known. It 
safe as a penknife in the pocket, 
not be looked at for a year at a 
yet is ready for instant results. It 
the easiest gun there is to carry 
pull from the pocket. But that is 
is good for. Still, that is enough. 

is what it is for. There is no all-1 
gun. 

As I have just hinted, the rev 
reached its crest, the limit of its ev 
tion, probably twenty years ago. Si 
then there has been no improvement— 


if improvement is practical—and t 

it has sagged back noticeably. 17 
revolvers still hold up, but a _ revol 
is not for a target, anyway. The target 
is but the training instrument, lik 
punching bag to the boxer. He 
never gets beyond punching holes 
any gun—revolver or rifle, never k1 
that gun in its entirety. 

The bolt action is a fair sample of 
last statement. On the target range 
bolt action is the best we have, and a 
the worst in the brush or on horseb 
Now brush and horseback do not ent 
into target playing, or practice, 
paper punching does not enter any 
into the brush and horseback work 


a rifle. The city sportsman is not 
only man who uses a gun, remember 
guns were not created solely for 
amusement. 

Guns, both shoulder and hand, ar 
divisible into three kinds, like Mr: 
Caesar’s Gaul when he jumped t! 


Roman Empire. Toys—tools—weapons 
Under toys can well be rated all 
with which we play—i. e. punch holes 

paper, hunt for pleasure and to s! 

what a helova man we are by killing 
something weaker than ourselves, 
play with in general. As tools, come t 

guns that the man packs as he does his 
pocket knife, the gun of the worker— 
not sportsman—in the open. The gu! 
the prospector, rancher, cow puncher 
a fair example. This man has no time 
to fool with dainty attachments; scr 





G 


as 


tay in, and the gun must go off 
ow, even though he has _ not 
od it for a week or a month. 
target toys are well nigh 
They are never ready, and 
o delicate. Super-accuracy, which 
one essential next to safety in the 
as a toy, depends on delicacy—a 
sight for example, or the hair trig- 
nd anything delicate is sure to be 


this 


i@ss. 


! 


ruined when one is working for | 


ends than shooting, and shoots only 
he must, to live or to eat. 
vell carry his gun in his hands, 
who uses the rifle as a tool over 
Western half, or at least third, of 
nited States needs must carry that 
strap or holster, for he works 
his hands. 
N writers and magazine editors 
ive almost forgotten the man who 
yet needs the gun—not often, but 
e Texan sanely remarked, “You 
need it often but when you do you 
it instantly and bad.” City men, 
the exception of policemen, 
ynly to play with, as their work 
no such tool as a gun. But the 
riding after cattle does need it. 
always, but at times the gun is as 
ssary to him as the saddle. And 
sportsman’s gun is about as useful 
is is the hornless postage stamp with 
sed pants bobbing up and down on 
the city park. Chaps, for instance, 
tool pants, and the tool gun—either 
or revolver, never the automatic— 
is solely a weapon is like the seat- 
leather legs. 


he gun as a weapon is something for 


peace 


army and navy men to handle. The 
aS a weapon interests few of us, 

the policeman outside the army 
navy. The policeman is a soldier, 
his gun is a weapon. Being a man 
with a timid disposition, and 
guns mostly as toys and tools, 

disarm right here. 

to take a glance 
ls of guns from the 
sweet clearness’ sake. 


fencer with his foil—a 


at the three 
knife angle, 
Let us take 


A hunter | 


use | 


toy—the | 


valryman with his saber—a weapon— | 


tion now 


the cane and corn cutter, and the 
le-goer, with his machete—a_ tool. 
three won’t mix, nor will the three 
of guns mix—each is needed, and 
worshipping one of them, don't 
et the other two—guns or knives. 


NS as 


leath, 


toys have been written to 
guns as weapons receive some 
and then but not much, 
as tools are today almost ignored. 


t easily nine out of ten guns in Amer- 


today are more tools than toys or 
ons, from the .22 rifle to exterminate 
growing gopher crop since Great 
ns have poisoned coyotes, to rifle or 
un that stands behind the door— 

in a glass-door gun rack—on gen- 
principles. 


nd ‘tis wise, this, very wise, for over 


sections of this nation a man has 
» his own policeman. There the po- 
can punish but cannot protect, and 


good does that do the victims? The | 
tool gun—in the corner, under the | 


le leg, or on belt, does both, if need 
And the more it is there the less 
needed. Its presence, not its use, is 
lly sufficient, and sufficiency is all 


reasonable man requires of anything, 


f anybody. 


know little of military affairs, some- 
¢ of pastime with a gun, and also a 


of the gun as a tool. If I continue 


vrite for these columns I shall prob- 


talk of the gun as a tool, mostly, 
not try to cut wood with a razor. 
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aim up YOUR PET FIELD GUN 


~ORELT 


Ws toimprove your field shoot- 
ing—and have a barrel of fun 
at the same time? Then warm up 
your pet field gun—at SKEET. 


It’s not easy—this following swift 
clay targets whizzing through the 
air—now away from you, now sail- 
ing toward you, one in the air, or 
maybe two. You've got to keep 
that gun moving! But what a thrill 
it is when you shatter the last “bird” 
and (with a satisfied grin) chalk up 
another victory. 


Write us for the location of the 
nearest Skeet Field—or better still, 
build your own private Skeet 
grounds. $100 will do it. Send for 
a free copy of “Hints to Beginners 
in Skeet Shooting” and the new 
Skeet Handbook which tells all 
about this tantalizing new sport. 


86. U.S. pat .OFF 


E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 


DEPARTMENT E2 


Sporting Powder Division 





WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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You'll Break Skeet Targets); NewA&A Goods 


with a 


Cutts Compensator 


F YOU really want to get in and break 

Skeet targets, equip your gun with 

a Compensator and Skeet tube. Then 

use the same gun with correct pattern tube 

for assured when hunting next 

Fall—ducks, geese—partridge, quail, pheas- 
ant, ete. 

Furnished for 12, 


success 


16 and 20 ga. guns, 


single barrel,—single shot, auto or repeat- 
Hundreds of Compensators now in use. 


Ing 





LEFT: Shotgun without re-aligned. Patterns alwaya 
Compensator. Pancaked, show even distribution of 
caltering charge. Uncertain hot. No breaks” or 
pattern—ack of uniformity. “blow x Killing velocities 
RIGHT: Shotgun with Cutts to outside edge of charge. 
Compensator and Pattern Sparkographs courtesy. The 
Control Tube. Shot column Peters Cartridge Co. 


Write for descriptive folder and prices. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 


85 West St. Middlefield, Conn. 





“BRONCO” 25 Cal. 
AUTOMATIC 


Fires 7 shots in3 seconds; $ 
accurate; powerful; will 
not miss or jam; double 





safety; flat model; perfect 

crip: blued. 32 Cal. 8 Shot $8.45; 

Stocks $1.50 extra. 2% Deporit on COD's 
Catalog 3c—Rifles, Glasses, 'Scopes, etc. 


L. Lee Sales Co., 35 West 32nd St. 





, st 32nd St. New York 
IMPROVES YOUR SHOOTING! 


King’s Riflite Shooting 
glasses clear up the target 
—make the black blacker, re- 
move haze. Used by all promi- 
nent shooters 
—rifle and 
shotgun. Send for 
catalog. 
&. W. King Opt. CO. 
510 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Flexible Rear 
SIGHT 


Only one with automatic joint. Coiled 
springin hinge instantly returns sight to 
shooting position when struck on front 
or back. Can be locked down if desired. 
Interchangeable discs screw into stem, 
Price, $4. 
%° 

Sheard *‘Gold’’ Front Sight 
Stands out in darkest timber and won't 
“blur."’ Shows same color against differ 


ent colored objects. 
Price, $1.50. 


RP. 


Shows complete line of Marble’s Sights. Write for copy 
today. (A-00) 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. arostones Miche 5. A. 





























-of Bargains in Army, 
Outdoor and Sport Goods, 
Clothes, Shoes, Boots, Blank- 
ets, Tents, Firearms, Boy Scout 
Supplies, etc. Send 10c for copy 
to be redeemed on first order. 
















ESTABLISHED 1868 
730 Lester St. Richmond,Va, 


AGENCY WEBLEY & SCOTT 
Before Buying, send 
25 cents in stamps, for 
famous 152 page catalog 
describing American and 
Imported Rifles, Shot- 
guns. Revolvers, Targets. 
Ammunition, Scopes, 
Gun Accessories. Parts. Repairing. Latest Prices. Over 
2000 items, 1100 illustrations. Visit our new Gun Salesroom. 
t 


America’s Grea un House 
507 FIFTH AVENUE at 42nd ST. New York, N. Y. 


A, 
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deal of credit for these new rifles. We } 

urging their production for a great many 

With their advent, we now consider the 

Winchester Models 64 and 65 Rifles 92, 94, 53, and 55 entirely ol solete, and 
5 interests of better shooting and satisfact 
the most popular of all hunting we. believe that the sooner these older 


rifles in America, as evidenced by their sales taken off the market (or obtainable only 


| ERHAPS 
| 





ant by — aggre Rave — the W in order for a few old timers who have mold 

~hecte ale R9 P g ay i e ¢ ° 

chester mode - 1894 and 18 12. They will selves to them by long years of the hard 

| found — mere and are well known to — of work) the better. A few weeks of ins 

j one. It may seem strange, therefore, that thes guided practice in marksmanship will 
two rifles are the last to be equipped with modern peginner to these new rifles T. W. 


stocks. If any two rifles needed such equipment, 
these did. They needed it both from the stand 
point of better slow fire, snap shooting, and rapid 
Iso because if our hunt 


ise 


Remington Model 34 N.R.A. “Target 


fire in all positions, and a Grade Rifle 





ers own these rifles equipped with such modern A VERY brief announcement was made ; 
stocks, our job of teaching them to shoot really A rifle a few months ag The rifle 
well with them, in all positions, in all directions, completed and deliveries are being made | 
ind on all kinds of ground in the hunting field, eral it is similar to the standard model 
will be made very much easier. a bolt action repeating rifle with tubr r 

















— 
Winchester model 64—‘‘improved and modernized mode! 1834" 
Actually, the delay was unavoidable. These under the barrel, chambered f the 

new rifles have been designed for the past two Rifle cartridge. The action will also ha: 

years, but the priority of certain other new models Short and Long cartridges. The magazir 

| of Winchester rifles, together with the number of fifteen Long Rifle cartridges. It has a 
older types of these models in the hands of portioned and dimensioned sporting stock 
jobbers and retailers that had to be exhausted shotgun butt-plate, chrome plated bolt and 
first, unavoidably delayed their appearance. Lyman No. 55 aperture rear sight adjusta 

The model 64 rifle is an improved and modern-_ elevation and windage, and black steel P 

ized model 1894 rifle, having that type breech ac- type front sight. It is also fitted with ri 
tion, solid frame, 24-inch, round, Winchester eyes and swivels and is regularly proy 
proof-steel barrel lighter than the older barrel a leather gunsling that can be used as 
ramp front-sight base, three-fourths magazine, and steady holding by unhooking its rear swivel 
a most excellent modern pistol grip stock. It is and adjusting the sling loop for lengtl [ 
furnished in .25-35, .30 W.C.F. (.30-30), and .32. the standard model 34, it is suitable for 
Special calibers; retail price, $37.50. A de luxe shooting at all effective ranges and in 
type, known as the model 64 deer rifle, is also fur- tions. 

nished. It has stock and forearm checked, semi- The Lyman No. 55 rear sight on this 
beaver-tail forearm, and shooting gunsling with elevation and windage scales with graduat 
quick, detachable swivels. Price, $51.45. It was inch apart. The sight radius is 29 inches 
this particular rifle that I had in mind when I fore moving the sight one graduation w 
wrote the article on deer rifles which was pub the point of impact 1% inches at 50 yards 
lished in the March issue of Outpoor Lire, but inches at 100 yards. Havir found tl 





“‘a rejuvenation of the model 1892"’ 


Winchester repeating rifle, model 65 





the rifle not then being ready, I could not mention elevation for one range, the approximate ele 
it in detail. for other ranges can be told from the f 
The model 65 rifle is a rejuvenation of the mi 1 table: a 
el 1892. It has solid frame, 22-inch round, Win- cartr cartridge 
chester proof-steel barrel, half magazine, and a from 25 to 50@ yards rise % 1 Gra 
stock similar to the model 64, and is furnished in From 50 to 75 yards rise 1 1 Gr 
.25-20 and .32-20 calibers, being intended for small — 100 4 130 yards rise : : 3% Gra 
game shooting. It retails at $34.35. From 150 to 200 yards rise ‘ 4 Gr 
The standard models 64 and 65 can be fitted This table will also answer for the Wi 
with sling swivels, l-inch N.R.A. type shooting model 61A Target Rifle, and for the Steve 
gunsling, at a slight additional charge. They are 419 Rifle. This new Remington rifle we 
regularly fitted with gold bead front sight and pounds, and retails at $19.4 T. W. 


open rear sight. While the open rear sight may 
be satisfactory for deer shooting to 100 
. 


or for small game shooting to 50 yards when only ry > ad 
one ake and type of cartridge is 1 sed, I stron ly hati E&P t 1 C) 
re <a all oe se ‘a A ‘God i 4 eC 1S O ueries 
No. 103 rear sight (the only rear sight answered by 
Col. Townsend Whelen 


Lyman 

ulapted to them that has accurate and recordable 
adjustments for elevation and windage) and that 

Questions answered by mail, only a sma 

centage being published. Write separate lett 

(1) Rifles and Pistols and (2) on Shotguns 


re yards, 





the rear barrel slot be filled with a blank piece or 
folding leaf sight. Particularly, if the model 65 
rifle is to be used with low power, high velocity, 





and superspeed ammunition, this rear sight is contained in catalogs readily obtainable grati 
absolutely essential as the widely different rear” manufacturers are not furnished; consult cat 
sight adjustments necessary for each of these _ first. Enclose 3-cent stamp for reply. 
three cartridges in elevation and windage are en . 
tirely beyond the capabilities of the open rear The Right -22 for a Youngster 
sicht. EDITOR I am a boy of sixteen and 

I need hardly point out to our readers the very lover. I am about to purchase a medium 
great advantages that these new rifles have as :77 caliber revolver. I have in mind the 
compared with the older models 92, 94, 53, and 55 Harrington & Richardson Sportsman. 
rifles with their old-fashioned stocks. These ad This gun is a nine-shot break open type. 
vantages are: ability to aim more accurately and has a safety cylinder of the | cked type wit 
hold more steadily in the sitting and prone posi firing pin transmitting the blow of the han 
tions, and in any position when shooting up or It also has a spur trigger guard and five 

ferent stocks to choose from. There is a 


down hill; much greater rapidity and certainty in 
snap shooting and in rapid fire; and a very con- 
siderable decrease in appreciable recoil. 

I think that Ourpoor Lire can take 


trigger pull of 3 to 4 The front 
is of the fixed Patridge type, the rear is 
This sidearm weighs 28 


pounds 


a great able for windage. 
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sts $15. It is claimed by the manufacturer 


extremely accurate, the barrel having the 
pe of rifling 


does this arm compare with a Colt or 
& Wesson? I refer to the Police Positive 


3ekeart Model. Also with an Iver John 


Supershot? Do you think the Ilarrington & 


ison Arms Co. rank second to Colt and 
& Wesson? 
t you think of the .22 caliber Win- 
57 bolt action as a target rifle? How does 
with a Savage N. R. A.? I wish t 
s rifle with special sights. What set of 
est? I have been 
| 


ghts would you sug 
t Palma Hi-speed : 
y in high-grade rifles. Is the 57 capable 
ndling this cartridge?—Y. Y., Calif. 
SWER I have your letter of Aug. 9, : 
tart you off in the matter of rifles an 
ind to try to make you into a fine 
At the start please remember that 
a great deal to rifles and revolvers and 
and that you absolutely cannot get an) 
lerstanding of it from magazines or from 
Magazines can only devote enough spat 
bject to give readers some interesting 
keep them informed of new material 
zine cannot print the basic information 






nmunition should 


nd 


ibsolutely necessary to enable a man t 
nd weapons, to select one intelligently, 
n how to use them. Like anything else 





1 while you either have to have a fine teacher, 
ust go to the best books on the subject 
anything of re il value. 

1 are right in thinking that you should start 


caliber weapons You can learn all 
iples of fine marksmanship with them, 
hem in localities where the larger caliber 
would be unsafe, and the ammunition is 
p that you can afford to fire the thousands 
s that are needed to make you into a fir 
t Also they will do nicely for such 
you get around home, ground squi: 
bits, etc. 
Harrington & Richardson .22. caliber 
revolver is the best of all the medium 


Ivers. It is usually just as accurat 
expensive Colt and Smith & Wesson 
ers, but perhaps not quite so durable, but 
| you for thousands of rounds, and for 
ears so its slightly less durability is not 

i ccount. 

22 caliber Winchester Model 57 rifle is th 
the light weight .22 caliber repeating 
It is a little light in weight, and a little 
r grown men, but will probably be exactly 
you at your present age. It has sple1 

r sights, but th e sights lack the nec« 
ljustments to half minutes that ar 

y for highly competitive target shooti 
s a splendid rifle for you to start in shox 
It must be fitted with a _ shooting 
See inclosed article on the use of the 


ng and how to make one. 
also see the inclosed memo on .22 
umm unition. Read it carefully. It applies 
revolvers. You cannot tell how a given 
d kind of munition will shoot in a 
ber weapon until you test it, and you ars 
2 position to test ammunition until you 





learned the basic methods of aiming, hold 
ger squeeze, and sight adjustment, for 


the Small Bore Rifle Handbook bein; 


under separate cover. Palma Hi-speed 
ition is not safe for use in the Winchester 
rifle, but aside from this you mig 


t if you tried Palma Hi-speed ammunition 
22 caliber weapon, that it might give 
ne accuracy, just ordinary accuracy, or 
accuracy, and the same applies to any 
dge. But with the Model 57 rifle you 
y find several makes that will shoot with 
accuracy. As the Model 57 rifle i 
Winchester for Winchester ammunition, 
likely that the best makes of ammunition 
in it will be Winchester fhakes, and thes« 
be tried first. 
mistake that almost every boy and heg 
kes is to try to shoot with his weapons 


he studies up on the principles of good 


n- 


ting, or without a coach to teach him these 


ples. He is thus almost absolutely certain 
lop bad faults that may absolutely prevent 

becoming a good shot until he breaks 
and he may find it very hard to break 
faults. Particularly in revolver shooting a 


’f man scarcely ever learns to shoot well un 


he gets started right, particularly in the 


ter of trigger squeeze. The Small Bore Rifle 


dbook will do a little to start you right, but 
> was not room in that small book to tell all 
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WINCHESTER 


.22 cal. AUTOMATIC RIFLE The 


















- style hunting sights. No outside n noving parts or projections. The easiest han- 
dling, cleanest and handiest shooting .22 caliber 




































Just What 
You're Looking for 


Your NEW 






MODEL 63 


Shooting 
-22 Long Rifle 
SUPER SPEED 

or SUPER-X 
Cartridges 





TRADE MARK. 





SPEED KING 





Talks Turkey to Speed 


OUNT on the bobcat to get going on sight—with the speed of a razorback. For him, 

the new Winchester Speed King. Ten-shot automatic, shooting as fast as you pull 
trigger. New, far higher speed, longer range, harder hitting ammunition—.22 Long 
Rifle Super Speed or Super-X. 

The same too with fast-working chicken-stealing coyotes and foxes. The Speed King 
will stop them at double the range of a load of buckshot. Outshoots the famous Win- 
chester Model 03 .22 Automatic with 35% more velocity, 58% more power, 

Supreme for running shots, for moving targets and fancy shooting. Excellent in the 
vildfowl season, auxilis ury to your shotgun, for shooting over cripples. Ideal for squir- 
ode, jackrabbits. Use it for all vermin, including game-destroying hawks and crows. 


Winchester Model 63 Automatic Rifle 


Built with the same fidelity to Winchester’s superior standards as the world- 
favorite Winchester Model 03 .22 Automatic. Fine 20-inch round barrel of 
matchless Winchester Proof-steel. ney efficient self-loading action. 
Straight-feeding tubular magazine, holding 10 shots. Stock of selected walnut, 
with shotgun butt, pistol grip. Wide, we Il rounded forend, fitting the hand. New 

































3 automatic, w ith a wealth of dependable service in 
| WINCHESTER .22 HORNET || it. Ask your dealer to show you one, Write for 
| MODEL 54 BOLT ACTION |] Speed King fol der FREE. 


GAME AND TARGET RIFLE] wiNCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
Special target standards -. b ring Dept. 10-C New Haven, Conn. U.S.A. 
rolpemes B — sis pans y 

as s ec OCK. aKeS arget 
- ona 100 and 200 yard s equal & 


, and often surpassing, the best The new Winché ter Model 63 
an Peeliteey enenal (1 Automatic Bifle 1s chambered for AMMUNITION 







































ly 
li 
made wi ith heavy mili tary spe = L -* 
target rifles. A wonder for wood Rifle Buper Spe ules ‘22 Long for the 
chucks, coyotes, turkey shoots. V« Long Rifle S r-X cartridges. 
locity, 2,400 feet per second. Flat Its reloading a n is designed SPEED KING 
trajectory, low report, no recoil. é ly for them—not intended 
rr J } f e lower ered .22 Long 
Solid frame, six shots, t Rifle or any other .22 size. The 
magazine—sure e feedit g and fully Speed King’s cartridges have 





i ri ve priming, and Win- 
ter Kopperklad or Western 





enclosed. Grip and forestock 
handsomely checked. I 

























No. 48 receiver sight. Shoot sapaley They = — 

ing ul wy are clean i 

ing Winchester Staynle Aare handle ) not carry grit into the 

Western Lubaloy .22 Hornet bore. Sold by all best stores. 

cartridges. Ask your dealer Write for Winchester .22 Super 
to show you one. Speed folder—F REE. 
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Bean's Chamois Cloth Shirt 


| of books, 


$ 1 .75 Postpaid | 





feels 
grade 


Looks and 
like high 
chamois leather. 
Will not shrink. 
More durable than 
wool. I personally 
use this shirt on 
all hunting and 
fishing trips. 

Send for free 
sample and spring 
Catalog. 

L. L. BEAN 
251 Main Street, 
Freeport, Maine 


Accurate 


Keeps Guns 
HOPPE’S No. 9 loosens 


lead in gun bores and 
the cleaning patch takes 
it out. Also prevents 
rust. 2 oz. bottles. 


“ 


In 
HOPPE’S 
LUBRICATING OIL 


The oil that won't gum. 





Best for guns and fish- 
ing reels. In 1 and 3 | 
oz. cans. 
ALL DEALERS 
Send 10c for trial bottle of No. 9 or 15c for 
trial can of oil. Gun Cleaning Guide free. 
FRANK A. HOPPE, INC. 


2315 N. 8th St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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NEW “SILENCERS 


Retter Silencers at Reduced Prices. Made in U.S.A | 
Cal. 22. $5.— Medium Size $7. — Hi-Powers $10] | 


—, (Send stamp for folder) 
©) 





O. H. say need 


Box 163 











Brand 
New 


German Luger 
AUTOMATICS 


9-Shot, 30 9 a 


Caliber-4 inch 
BB Gab. cccccccccece 


Kew German Zehna Auto. 
olt's .22 Auto. Woodsman 
— German Ortgies .32 Cal Automatic —9-Shos- 
Iver Johnson 22-Supershot 9-eho . 
iver te hason Sealed Eight . 
2 Winchester Shotaun, 12 Ga. only. . 
New H & R .22 Special . 







SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 


k uger 30 Cal. or 9 m. m., 4 im, 
olt's .32 Automatic 





c ‘olt's Army Special .38 
25 Colt's Amonese 10.50 
38 or 32-20 5. & W. Military and Police 16.50 


Send for complete catalog 
Colo. 


$1.00 reise with C.O.D. orders 


ARNOLD WOLFF, (64! Curtis St., Denver, 




















ARMY KRAG 
30-40 






Manufactured at $ 75 
Springfield A favorite 
among sportamen who know, for both —_— 
large and small game. Magazine holds 
bolt action. Working parte guaranteed for one year. Send 
o*, eatalog of eur .. ammunition, camping. athletic and 
tis’ shed custo » all oven the world 


sear F-6 N. 10th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





5 cartridge 
3c stamp fo 
military 


Ww. STOKES KIRK, 


Ask Our Bookshop for 
the New Reduced Price List 


of Outdoor Books 


“VEST POCKET” 










$795 NEW $°795 
iE EDITION 72 
The smoothest. hardest shooting. high 


m the market at half 
Shoots 
ter 


grade .25 caliber Auto. pistol 
price. 7 shot, three safeties with squeeser grip 
standard .25 Colt cartridges | at 65c box. Leat 
60c each. Order now, $7.95 
Write for catalog of Rifles. Guns, Colts, 8S. & W 
Binoculars, ec. $82 Deposit required on C. O. D+ «2 


HUDSON SPTG. GDS. CO., L-5S2 Warren St, New York 


| brake 


| kill. 


1933 


one to get into 
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that should be 


known to enable 
class a shot. I am inclosing a list 

and particularly recommend to you 
those by Captain Crossman and Major Hatcher. 
These can be had either from the Outdoor Life 
Book Shop or from the publishers. They contain 
the information necessary to enable you to 
velop into a real expert, and you will find that 
information nowhere 
show this 
friends who may be 
not only that our boy readers shall have the 
best information on rifles and revolvers, but 
they shall develop into nail-driving shots.—7. 


the first as 


de- 


else. 
letter to 
interested. 


lease any of 


We are 


your 
anxit 
very 
that 
u 


Colt Woodsman and Hi-speed Ammunition 


Editor:—I have a Colt automatic Woods- 
man for which I sent to the factory for the 
parts so that I could use the new Hi-speed am 
munition. The part they sent me is the part that 
is removed from the grip when it is being taken 
down for cleaning; the part number is 57248. 
There does not seem to be one particle of differ- 
ence in the two different parts and would you be 
kind enough to tell me this is changed in- 


99 


new 


why 


stead of the recoil springs?—L. H. F., Nebr. 
Answer:—It is not necessary to make any 
change in the recoil spring of the Colt Woods 
man automatic pistol in order that it will per 
form properly with Hi-speed ammunition. It is 
necessary, however, to make a change in the 
mainspring housing regarding the steel. While 
there is no difference in the appearance of the 
new housing from that of the old one, the new 


housing is forged from steel of a special specifi 
cation, after which it is put through a special heat 
treating process to make it very much stronger 
than the old housing. The change in this part 
is the only one necessary to adapt the Woodsman 
pistol to the new Hi-speed ammunition.—7. W. 


The Devil’s Jackal 


(Continued from page 9) 


damaged its nose in our trap six months 
before. They said that he was a big fel- 
low with only one nostril, the other being 
a shapeless mass of scarred skin. As they 
went within twenty paces of him they were 
in a position to know. Certainly the lion 
which was killed in company with Speckles’ 
sire over a year later, answered their de- 
scription. 


CROWD of them came to us at noon 

about three months after we took 
Speckles on our staff. to say that a lion 
had killed a wagon driver some three 
miles up the road. They said that while 
outspanned during the night two lions 
had attacked the loose oxen, killed one, 
and eaten it a few hundred yards from 
the wagons. They had followed at dawn 
to find that the lions were accompanied 
by two well grown cubs and two jackals. 
One of the latter had left the deformed 
spoor, we knew, and had apparently 
taken another mate, since only the 
puppies had been with him when we last 
saw him. 

The Zulu drivers had Martini rifles, 
and had followed the spoor to a thorn 
two miles from the scene of the 
As they approached it a lioness and 
one cub had emerged, and both men firing 


at once, had killed both mother and 
cub. But before they could move or re- 
load, a big lion had charged from be- 


neath a bush some yards away, struck 
down one driver and proceeded to ravage 
him. 

The other driver had run for fifty 
yards, reloaded and fired. The lion had 
then decamped, and as he went the na~- 
tives had seen two jackals race away 
with him. They had left a guard over 
the dead man and wished us to go and 
examine the scene of the tragedy. We 
went at once. 

The wagons had outspanned about four 
miles from our store, and the ox had been 
killed some 200 yards from the road. 
Going on to the cover we found the dead 


man had been bitten through the 


by a lion which had lain beneath a 
about twenty yards to the right « 
cover. But leading from the cover 


the spoors of two jackals—one being 
of our friend—and behind them went 


spoors of the lion and one cub. 
tracks of the lioness and the dead 
came straight from cover to the 


where they lay. 

It was thus obvious that the ja 
had winded the pursuers and crept 
cover first. The lion and one cul 
taken the warning and followed, 
ward halting to await events. For 
reason the lioness and the other cub 
not followed until the near approac 
the natives had forced them to d 
The lion’s charge had therefore 
from an unexpected quarter, and 
caught the drivers with empty rifles 


HIS was the first kill in a series 

was to make the district famou 
man-eaters—a series which is not forg 
in Barotseland to this day. For alth 





alt 


the lion did not eat his victim, it w 
no doubt this first kill, and the ease 
it, which led him on to those furtl 
kills which at last aroused 100 sq 


miles of country to hunt him down. 

Our store was situated about six 1 
from the mouth of the N’joko River 
the one side, and the 
that of the Loombi 
these streams were tributaries 
Zambesi. The well-grassed flats 
them, and the twelve-mile bush belt 
tween, teemed with game; and of c 
lions were numerous. We had 
often found the remains of kills of 
very pair and their attendant jackal 
this was the first time man had 
killed. 

The killing was unpremeditated, 
true, but those which followed sho 
design. This instance furnished, 
one of the reasons which induced 
say in my book, “Giants of the Fors 
that it is not alone age which 
a lion to take to man-eating. 


Same 
on the 


or 


a 


distance f: 
other. B 


bes 


inde 


inde¢ 


+ 


indu 


For several months we heard no m 


of either lions or jackals, 
or twice we found their spoors 
antelope remains on the N’joko 
Loombi. Natives also reported it, 
about that time we noticed 
was getting scarce. The herds see 
to have fled the district to a large 
tent, and when one day I found the s; 


although or 
bes 


that gar 


of the lion and jackal crossing the bu 


belt both ways in one night, I reali 
that they were beginning to find g: 
scarce. Only a week later a terrible 


quel confirmed this. 

An hour after daybreak a 
native came to the store, and thr: 
teeth chattering with cold and fear 
us a tragic story. He and a mate 
been traveling by canoe towards Liv 
stone with several baskets of fowls 
sale, and after a hard day’s 


grey-ia 


paddl: 


had camped the preceding evening on t 


river bank where the N’joko entered 
main stream. 
About the middle of the night he 


been awakened by a blow in the face 
find that the kicking legs of his n 
had struck him, and to see that n 


dangling from the mouth of an enorn 
lion. The brute had seized the sle« 
by the head, and there had been no « 
cry. Our visitor admitted that he 
lost no time in racing down 
bank to the canoe, and 
there trembling until He 


dawn. 


the ri 
had crou 


been too much afraid of the hippo 


move in the dark. He said, too, 
just after his mate was taken he 
heard a jackal howl close by, and 


he was sure a jackal had led the 
to their camp. 


t] 
} 
¢ 
] 









hastily sent for some natives from 
kraal, took Speckles and the 
leashes, and set off to verify 
ry. With us went one “Sitakwa” 
iman of a village on the mouth of 
mbi—who was to play an im- 
part in the further history of 
man-eater; although I discovered 
recently what that part was. 
\rrived at the scene of tragedy, the 
story was amply confirmed except 
particular. No jackal spoor ac- 
ied that of the lion on his stealthy 
But 100 yards back in the 
we found the malformed spoor of 
Jes’ father where the pair had first 
and viewed the camp. And where 
kull and feet of the victim lay, on 
of bloodstained sand fifty yards 
right, the jackal spoor ran around 
circles. 
[ noted that it never approached 
ill, and that the little scout had 
usly not shared the meal. It seemed 
il to believe, therefore, that he had 
erately led the lion to a meal he 
fancy for. Indeed, fear was ap- 
t in the restless circles he had made 
lion ate. So I did not agree 
Sitakwa when he said: 
Master! This is no ordinary jackal! 
stays always with this lion, 
how he has escaped both us and you! 
ee times he came to your store and 
uld not catch him. Now he leads 
lion to men’s fires! He is a ‘Shatan’ 
devil’s jackal! What other would be 
nning or so bold?” 


on 


















+} 
tne 








See how he 











Piet responded grimly: “Devil’s jackal 
will him today, if we 
Then to Speckles he said, 
come of a bad breed, young fel- 
This is your father’s work and it is 
to bring him to account!” 
Speckles waved his bushy tail, and 
ved at the man he had grown to 
It was quite obvious that he was 
Piet directed, without 
about reasons or results! But 
he showed all his cleverness 
luck was not with us. 
obvious that the night must 
have been well advanced when the pair 
t the kill; yet they covered more than 
enty-five miles before taking cover. 
his in itself showed the jackal’s cun- 
r, and his fear of pursuit. The aver- 
ge full-fed lion would have sought the 
nearest cover, and have taken alarm only 
hen pursuit became evident. And more 
did that same cunning become 
during the journey. 
henever a bend in the 
a cut across springy, damp rushes 
—leaving no spoor and little scent—pos- 
ble, the pair had taken it. And where 
country occurred they had fre- 
doubled back for a mile or so— 
no trail, coming or going—and 
descended to the reeds by the river 
couple of miles, emerging later 
the bush again. And the jackal had 
s gone in front! 
for the tame jackal’s marvelous 
and instinct we could not have 
ved the trail for five miles. But 
the dogs proved useless and be- 
ered, Speckles was never at fault. 
vhere sandy patches occurred again, 
spoor showed clearly, in evidenc: 
he had stuck grimly to the trail. 
it progress even then was limited 
ur miles an hour, though we went 
out pause or halt, and the sun was 
ng when Speckles led down to an 
dated flat between the river and the 
h, sniffed at the water, and then in 
long howl confessed defeat. The 
took up his lament, and tired as 
were we could almost have joined 
mm 





vet 
he 


t. we 
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Here Is Some Fun! 











A Test of Your Judgment and a Chance 
to Win a Prize for Enjoying Yourself 


$35 in Monthly Prizes for OUTDOOR LIFE Readers 


Do You Know What You Like? 


What Articles in This Issue Will Be 
Voted Most Popular by Our Readers? 


ERE IS A CONTEST in which every reader can compete. 
It will take you only a few minutes to decide which stories 


and articles in this issue most interest you. 


If your estimate 


of those features comes the closest to their actual 


outdoorsmen 





BE 
on. 


LIFE. And that’s all it 
monthly contest. 


tion requirement. 


readers like. 
still better magazine. 


valuable prize. 
sportsman, not for men with special advantages, 
opportunities or luck. 
belong to the great rank and file of ordinary 
and 
articles you like, your chance of winning a worth- 
while prize is as good as the best. 


- WILL FUN to decide what 
this issue you like best, second best and so 
It will be easy to write a brief comment, 20 
to 50 words, telling us why you like OUTDOOR 
to 
No subscrip 


takes 
No entry fee. 
Every contest coupon will 
help OUTDOOR LIFE to ascertain what our Lg 
Your coupon will help to build a 


popularity with all our readers, as evidenced 
by the total number of votes, you will win a 


lhis is a contest for the average 


These Are the Simple Regulations 


If you feel that you 


if you know what sort of 


section article in 


front 


enter this 





HH 


Merchandise Awards: first prize $20, lik t, the number “2” after the feature 
nd pr $10, third prize $5. Mer wu liked second best, and so on, numbering 
handise to the retail value of your prize ever ature in accordance with its interest 
is to be selected from the catalogs of our to you. Then mail the coupon to us with 
advertisers. The winners will be an- a brief note of from 20 to 50 words telling 
nounced in the August number Th us why you like Outdoor Life. 
judges will be the editorial staff of Outdoor Employees of Outdoor Life are not 
Life. First contest closes June tenth. eli In the event of a tie for any 
On the coupon below just write the num-_ pr yual prizes will be given to the 
i 1 after the title of the articl r n ntestants. 
"ieee aaa tl i MI thsid Getcha ten ik iat kr 
| Average Sportsman Contest, Outdoor Life, 6 
| Mt. Morris, Illinois. 
| ( ] Af r f y if written a number to indicate the 
ies T 138 . [ e of not over 50 words telling ! 
I Out ri | 
7 Feature Feature | 
| | Ax Darling” .. . 
| | Tid rcupines,.. | 
; D Jack 1 ffective Dry Flies. | 
| firar ( Be FRB nc ee cer ceceesesesesese ; 
| M f Swa ( GERM ET cc ccerccwvcsnecsecesesosns | 
He's a Foxy B | 
] h fy N I Bee ROKER TKH SH EEHHESHESHHHEHEHEHEHOHHEHED EES OSCPEST SESH ECOSCHOSSEH ODOC OSE 
| cia) (i gals cing e/Sinisicho caw CMe me Sia TE aa te a | 
| City ee ee | 
| Subscriber or N¢ tand Buyer? | 
(Your answer to the above qu loes not count in 1 
| this contest but the { ll be of interest.) ! 





SO 


But somewhere in those dense reeds 
by the river our quarry lay. But the 
foot-deep water was half a mile wide, 
and extended for two miles up and down 
stream. And the sun was setting. Prob- 
ably the lion and his clever ally lay 
within earshot, but in the circumstances 
they might as well have been twenty 
miles away! 

We made camp on the spot, and next 
morning searched the flat above and be- 
low the inundation without finding spoor. 
We concluded that they had swum the 
river either before or after our arrival. 
But as Piet said, had it been otherwise 
it would have helped us little. Know- 
ing themselves pursued and with a night 
to travel in, they would have put another 
day’s journey between us and themselves 
before dawn. 

As we turned homewards, Sitakwa said 
to Piet, “Did I not say this is a devil’s 
jackal, master? See how even one of his 
own breed cannot catch him, clever as 
he is |” 

tut Piet growled, 
mals—and men—he 


“Like all clever ani- 
will make a mistake 
one day, and then we shall have him. 
In staying with the lion he has already 
made one. We know his spoor, and 
when it is found by a kill, we know the 
killer. If he kills too often all men will 
hunt him down!” 

This was true, and the jackal’s loyalty 
did indeed prove disastrous for both, 
later. But Piet and I had already split 
partnership a week before, and next day 
I left for the Belgian Congo. A week 
later I heard of a white man being killed 
in the district, and of other tragedies at 
intervals. But the full tale of the terror 
and of how it was ended, my old partner 


told me only recently. Until then I had 
scarcely connected the same lion with 
the killings. His story must, however, 


be told in another article. 
Concluded in Our Next Issue 


Miramichi Grilse 
11) 


too much for the occupant. He took the 
fly so viciously that I almost lost my rod. 
This simple trick served me well when- 
ever fishing water of similar character. 

Above Push-and-Be-Damned rapids 
there are a number of very good pools. 
The one called “Jill” fascinated me. 
While in the vicinity I spent most of my 
time either fishing or watching it. The 
swift current hugged the far shore and a 
large, quiet and deep eddy spread out 
from this current to the shore I fished 
from. I felt sure there were large salmon 
in this eddy but no matter what I used 
or how I fished I couldn’t seem to get 
any response. Finally, after I had tried 
everything from wet flies to the brown 
bass bug without getting a rise I tried 
an atrocious looking lure which I had 
considered absolutely useless for any- 


(Continued from page 


thing. It was a large, bright green bass 
bug with spreading wings barred with 
white. The first time I jumped it across 


the quiet waters of the eddy a fish came 
to the surface and looked at it. I gave it 
another hard jerk and the wings splashed 
the water. This was too much for the 
salmon. He took it without hesitation. 
Strangely enough this queer looking bug 
proved very useful. Within two days it 
was worn out. 

Occasionally the dry fly brought re- 
sults and when it was needed nothing 
else was satisfactory. There were a num- 
ber of different ways in which these flies 
could be used and individual fish called 
for different tactics. If you were fishing 
the fast water at the head of the pool it 
was best to cast across the current and 
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then bump the fly back. r 
could make the fly jump the more fish it 


The higher you 


interested. The only bad feature about 
the method was that you hooked only one 
out of every dozen that struck. Twitching 
the fly steadily over a likely place for a 
period of time also brought its share of 
responses. 


EVERAL times we ran into selective 

fish. This called for a special fly and 
orthodox dry fly methods. The following 
incident illustrates this. Just above Clear- 
water Brook there is a rather high rock 
cliff which drops sheer to the river. The 
base of this cliff is washed by a glassy 
glide, slow moving and deep. We had 
been fishing a pool near this place with 
wet flies and on the way by thought we'd 
give it a try. Just as we anchored in 
position for wet fly fishing I saw a fish 
rise close to the cliff. He refused the wet 
fly absolutely so I changed to a No. 8 
long shank bivisible. Because of our 


position this fly dragged slightly and the 
fish ignored it. 


Figuring the drag was 








One of the many pools 


responsible we moved to a place where I 
could float the fly without drag. Six 
times this large bivisible floated over the 
fish in perfect form. He refused to be 
interested although he kept rising stead- 
ily to naturals. I then changed to a No. 
12 Hendrickson dry because it resembled 
the naturals. The first time it floated 
over him he took it. What strikes me as 
odd in all these cases of selectivity is the 
fact that salmon are not supposed to feed. 
Why they should keep rising to natural 
flies if they don’t eat them is beyond me. 
Reflex action may account for a fish ris- 
ing now and then but I can’t understand 
how it could cause a fish to rise steadily 
and regularly to naturals over a long 
period of time. 

Even though we saw fish rising and 
took them with the dry fly it did net pay 
to leave the pool without fishing with 
wet flies also. Often we could double the 
number of rises by using both methods. 
The regulation wet fly fishing is simple 
but somewhat wearisome if you keep at 
it too steadily. The guide holds the canoe 
above the water to be fished. Then you 
cast downstream and across at an angle 
of 45 degrees, first from one side and 
then the other. As the current takes the 
fly along it is given action by a sweeping 
upward movement of the rod. This 


movement is kept up until the fly and 
leader straighten out below the canoe. 
Then it is retrieved, slowly if the angler 
is wise, because sometimes a fish will 
follow and strike at this time. To cover 
the pool thoroughly the casts are made 





in varying lengths and all fished t! 
in this fan-like fashion. 


S we fished here and there I noted 
Boyd rarely let me fish in one place 


for any great length of time. No n 
how good it was he would invar 


move after a matter of some twenty 
utes. One day I protested. We wer« 

ing a small pool which was full of 

I had missed three and was trying 
them to rise again when he m { 
“What's the idea?”, I asked. “I've 
three rises here and they might st 
again.” 

“We'll come back,” he replied. “It’s 
bad to fish a pool too long at one t 
The salmon get scared if you do 
won't rise and the longer you keep pliig- 
ging the longer it will be before tl 
look at your fly again.” 

Wise Boyd! We came back to this 
an hour later and took two fish wit 
any effort. I had reason to respect 
pertinent fact about salmon fishing i: 
light of subsequent experiences. Or: 
particular 1 remember vividly. I 
anchored within casting distance of s 
or eight active fish. I took one 
missed three in the first half hour. Rig 
then I should have quit fishing for a tin 
but instead I kept casting. One by 
the rolling fish went down and bef 
long the pool became absolutely d 
Still I kept fishing. By the time I ¢ 
up I had ruined the pool for further 
tivity. We never saw a fish move 
the balance of the day. I believe the 
is responsible for this scaring of the fish 
In wet fly fishing it sinks well below 
surface. Certainly the salmon must 
it and become suspicious. By far the b 
way is to fish a location fifteen or twenty 
minutes and then rest it. We always g 
better results by following this pract 

Grilse fishing is similar to trout fishing 
magnified to the highest degree. Inst 
of hooking a lot of small fry and o« 


ionally tying up with a real fish you hav 


a real battle with every fish you rais 
and occasionally hook a salmon of lar 
size. 


ANY of the tricks you use for trout 
will prove effective for grilse 
when they don’t you can always resort to 

the orthodox salmon wet fly fis! 
which is consistently effective. But d 
think that you can get them wit! 
working. As with all worth while fis! 
you've got to study it in order to get 
results. But once you catch salmon y 
never be satisfied until you go back for 
more. That’s the only penalty attached 
to your first trip; but it can’t be deni ied. 

Most every trout fisherman vagu 
considers a salmon trip at some fut 
date. Because of the supposedly prol 
tive expense and time thought necessat 
for such an adventure the majority never 
get beyond the anticipatory stage. 

As a matter of fact grilse and saln 
fishing may be obtained at a reasonab! 
cost plus the time usually consumed 
an ordinary vacation. The Miram 
offers such a proposition. It is a stream 
with great possibilities and it is ope! 
any angler who will stay at one of the 
several excellent camps. 

It is about a two-day motor jour: 
from New York City. Once on the river 
you may either spend the time fishing 
home pools of the camps or take 
canoe trip from Half Moon to Boiest: 
or Ludlow. This trip may be made 
three days but if you want to get 
fishing to speak of you should take 
week or ten days. 

By exercising a little judgment the 
expenditure for equipment may be t 
down to very reasonable limits. If neces- 

















a nine and 

ed will cover your needs. But such a 
| should be equipped with a detachable 
butt, one which fits over the end of the 
ree! seat. This will give you a brace 
fighting a fish, something quite 
if for 


necessary if you have any regard 
wrist. If you want to do the thing 
cet a rod of ten and one-half or 


leven feet weighing from nine to eleven 

es. A rod of these specifications will 

le both wet and dry flies besides 
better adapted to the handling of 
fish. 


a= A 


A\ ORKING assortment of wet flies is 
[\ necessary. The following list is the 
smallest you should consider—Black 
Dose, Silver Doctor, Dusty Miller, Jock 
Scott, Durham Ranger and Brown Fairy. 
\ variety of other patterns to experiment 
with will prove very useful as salmon are 
often very selective. Ordinarily 
have large flies, Nos. 1/0 and 2, 

high water, and small flies, Nos. 4 

6, for low, clear water. Single-hook 


flies hook and hold a fish better than 
double-hook flies but the double hook 
sinks deeper and acts better when being 
fished. Some of each should be included 


Your dry fly assortment should consist 
brown and gray bivisibles in sizes 8 

10 long shank. Also include some 

uur regular trout flies as they may 

» in handy. 

Wet fly leaders should be at least nine 


feet long and dry fly leaders fourteen 
feet. Be sure that these are of good 
quality. To the casting line you should 
have spliced a 300-foot linen line. Even 


a grilse will often run off more than the 
length of the casting line and you must 
have this backing for that purpose. A 

of this bulk necessarily needs a large 
reel to handle it There are several va 
rieties on the market ranging from seven 
up. This covers the most im- 
portant items of equipment. 


I 


dollars 


The Raccoon 
21) 


(Continued from page 


later that hound let out a yell of pain 
and astonishment. Then the long-eared 
east started off through the woods, 
howling for life, dragging Fox who was 
fastened to the hound’s hind leg just 
above the hock joint and maintaining his 
grip like a veritable bulldog. Sam went 
in to help his dog, but it was too late. 
Fox threw the big dog and that broke his 
hold, so he tried for the throat, but the 
hound got away and the last we heard 
of him he was still going and still how! 


Fox was after him, but couldn't 
catch up. Nobody remembered Billy, and 


that was the last we saw of him. 








\M was raging. “That damned nig- 
ger-dog—don’t know a hound from a 
coon—ought to have been killed long 
é Listen to him! Runnin’ my dog 
clear out of the woods—good mind to 
get me a club and break his back. That’s 
the last time I'll ever hunt with you or 
ur dog either. Laugh, will ye! Think 
I didn’t hear you sic him on!” And Sam 
went home after his dog. Further con- 
cerning Billy Coon, deponent sayeth not, 
cept we heard axes ringing in the mid 
e of the night, and we younger boys 
got out in time to fire a load of buckshot 
to Billy’s den tree, over the heads of 
mebody who was chopping it. Buck- 
ot have a wicked ring, as they tear 
hrough the brush, and the coon hunters 
vent away from 


back. 


one-half-foot six-ounce | 


you | 


there and never came | 
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More Than A Year’s 


Use in the Hands of 
Auburn Owners PROVES 





| DATE:T| Ratio. 


“The Greatest Improvement in Modern Motor Cars” 


HE final test of 
automobile improvement is not what 
the the 
salesmen claim for it—but what the 
car equipped with it DOES, in the 
In the entire his- 


an y 


manufacturer or dealetr’s 


hands of owners. 
tory of the industry no advancement 
has ever met with such enthusiastic 
praise as Auburn owners everywhere 
are giving Dual-Ratio. From all 
parts of the country, thousands of 
Auburn owners have written us, or 
told our dealers, that Dual-Ratio is 
giving them a smoothness of opera- 
tion never before dreamed of; quiet 
—vibrationless—without any driving 
fatigue—plus amazing 
You can easily verify the tremendous 
difference Dual-Ratio makes. First: 


Economy! 


Ask Auburn owners in your vicinity 
what they think about Dual-Ratio. 
Second: Drive a new Custom or 
Salon Model Eight or Twelve Cyl- 
inder Auburn. Get behind the 
wheel, and try Dual-Ratio for your- 
self! Turn the lever on the instru- 
ment panel to Low Ratio, and you 
get away ahead of other cars in 
traffic (or climb hills) without en- 
gine strain. When you come to 
straightaways, you do not need to 
needlessly race the engine as in other 
cars. Simply turn the Dual-Ratio 
lever to High and you can drive 60- 
miles-an-hour, with only 40-mile-an- 
hour engine effort and fuel consump- 
tion. The car races, but the en- 
gine LOAFS. 


AUBURN AUTOMOBILE CO., AUBURN, IND. 


Division of Cord Corporation 













160 Horse 










SALON—Phaeton Sedan—12 Cylinders— 
Power—133-inch 


Vheelbase 


ANIBNIRN 
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“Or Blowin’ Fly” 


By Kenneth Fuller Lee 


DOZEN fat, energetic flies buzzed 
about our heads as Leverett and | 


dressed out the big buck that we 
had just shot in the heart of the cedars. 

“Ol blowin’ flies—they’ll spoil this deer 
if he hangs here more’n a day or so,” 
said my hunting partner, and added dole- 
fully, “don’t see what such pesky things 
were ever invented for, anyhow!” 

“I can tell you, but you probably won't 
believe me,” was my reply. 

Leverett looked up from his task, a 
quizzical gleam in his eye at my unlooked 
for rejoinder. 

“Shoot!” he said, tersely. 

“Blowflies are nature’s answer to one 
of the worst problems which hunting in- 
volves,” was my opening statement, which 
was then elaborated at length. 

“How many deer do you suppose are 
wounded by hunters during the annual 
open season?” I[ asked 

Leverett looked thoughtful. “That's a 
tough question to answer—but there’s a 
lot of ’em,” he admitted, and added, 
“What's that got to do with blowflies ?” 

Instead of answering his question here, 
I am going to show another scene. 

October, 1931, with the hunting season 
just getting under way, found me seated 
on the sheltered side of a big blow down 
on a beechnut ridge near Bald Mountain, 
up in Somerset County, Maine. Sunlight 
filtered down through the bare branches 
of the big maples and beeches. A woods 
mouse scampered across my feet, darting 
into a tiny cavern beneath a mossy rock, 


and peering out at me with beady, 
frightened eyes. 

It was one of those windless days 
when nature seems to be holding her 


breath, and every sound is audible for a 
long distance in the woods. The scurry 
of a red squirrel among the dry leaves 
makes a tremendous racket under such 
conditions. 

Down the ridge, a dry stick broke with 
a startling report, and glancing in that 
direction, my eye registered the outlines 
of a big doe. Stealing quietly along with 
her nose down, she hunted for fallen 
beechnuts in the loose mat of leaves. 


DLY I watched her approach, wonder- 

ing how close she would get before 
some vagrant breeze carried my scent to 
her delicate nostrils and broke the spell. 
Suddenly the doe lifted her head, but in- 
stead of facing me she turned around, 
looking back over her own trail, her at- 
titude telling me plainer than words that 
she was expecting company. So I was 
not taken unawares when, nosing along 
on the fresh trail of the wandering doe, 
a great buck walked into the picture. 

Across my knees rested a .32 Special 
carbine, and moving very slowly to avoid 
alarming the game I brought it up to eye 
level, the ivory bead just touching the 
base of the big buck’s neck. He was an 
easy target, less than 60 yards distant. 
With the crash of the smokeless, the buck 
reared on his hind legs and crashed down 
in a tangle of horns and hoofs. 

He was fat, probably weighing in the 


close neighborhood of 200 pounds, a fair 
size for a whitetail buck, and he appeared, 
at first glance, to be in perfect condition. 
When I turned him over to commence 
the dressing process, however, I found a 
2-inch hole through the center of both his 
saddles, where a heavy, soft-nosed bullet 


had plowed its way. The wound was 
absolutely alive with what we call 
“maggots,” the larvae of the common 
blowfly. 

At the moment the thing which im- 


pressed me most was the fact that the 
buck, carrying a bullet wound which 
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would certainly have kept a man con- 
fined to a hospital bed, was going about 
his business as unconcernedly as though 
nothing were ailing him. There was no 
swelling or other signs of infection about 
the wound, and it could not have been 
causing him much pain, for he had been 
trailing the doe with evident interest 
when my bullet put a period to his ac- 
tivities. 

Nature evidently has her own methods 
of dealing with injuries to her children, 
and sometimes they prove fully as ef- 
ficacious as those in use by the most 
skilled of human surgeons. 

That same month, in the Literary Di- 
gest of October 3, there appeared an 
article describing the so-called “Maggot 
Treatment” of wounds, in which the 


larvae of blowflies are deliberately placed 
up 


in wounds to clear the tissue, eat 





away the decayed matter, and haste 
process of healing. 


FRENCH surgeon, Baron | 

4 4 Larrey, shortly after the Napol 
campaign in Egypt, stated that bene 
results were noted in the case of 
wounded soldiers. He said in part 
larvae are, indeed, greedy only 
putrefying substances, and never 
the parts which are endowed with 

Several other surgeons are quot 
believing in the beneficial use of ma 
in wounds. The final paragraph of { 
Literary Digest article says: “The mod- 
ern use of maggots to clear up w 
..... dates from observations ma 
the field during the World War. 
well-known Cleveland surgeon, Dr. G 
Crile, called attention in 1917 to the 1 


rapid healing of wounds contai: 
maggots. Dr. W. S. Baer, of J 


Hopkins University, made the most ex- 
tensive clinical tests, developed a 
nique, and most vigorously advocated 
general adoption of the method.” 

There is the answer to Leverett’s ques- 
tion. Hunters and all well-informed 
sportsmen know that poor shooting, in- 
adequate weapons, and the unavoidab! 
element of luck which enters into 
trip after big game, annually results 
the wounding of a lot of game creatu: 
It is comforting to know, therefore, tha 
a healing method is present in such cases, 
perfectly natural in origin and in oper- 
ation, and fully as capable of restoring 
the injured animal to health as anytl 
which modern surgery has yet evolved 

Even in the most northern climat 
where hunting is carried on, blowflies 
to be found during the early fall, whilk 
in the warmer portions of the globe, suc! 
British East Africa, they are every- 
where present, to such an extent indeed 
that stringent measures must be resorted 
to if prized hides are to be protected 
from their attacks. 

It is a fact that wounded animals, left 
entirely to their own devices, recover 
much more rapidly than would be the 
case when a man is the victim, no mat- 
ter how efficiently his injuries are treat 
XN ANY times, in the course of m 
i hunting career, I have removed 
imbedded bullet from beneath the hick 
a slain game animal. In every case, 
wound which placed it there was full 
healed and free from all traces of inf 
tion. From 


+ 


as 


my own observations, 
from those of many old hunters w 
whom I have discussed this matter, 


seems perfectly safe to conclude that 

recovery of thousands of wounded a1 
mals can be safely attributed to th 
despised insects—the blowflies. 

Unless an animal immediat 
from shock upon being hit by a bullet, 
chances of ultimate recovery are good 
except in the case of wounds which pe! 
trate the body cavity, and these can 
to some degree avoided. 

Deliberate “paunching” 


dies 


of any animal 


the mark of a poor sportsman. Nez 
shoot at the middle of a standing dé 
moose, bear, or other game speci 


Warnings of this sort are entirely sup 
fluous in the case of an experien 
guide or hunter, for he knows only too 
well what the results of such a shot w 
be. 

When a standing shot presents itse! 
your point of aim is low on the center 
the shoulder—an instantly fatal shot. 
the quarry is facing you, hold at the ba 
of its neck. Either of these shots wi 
drop the animal in its tracks if a rifle « 
adequate power for the game is bei! 
used. 









? 
tC! 








The humane sportsman uses every 
to prevent the loss of any wounded 


eff 
1 He will stick to the blood trail 
for mile after mile in the effort to pre- 
ve uffering and the subsequent waste 


iluable trophy. 
Nature does her full share. It is up to 
e rest of us to give her—and the bene- 
lowflies—our fullest cooperation. 


Were Indians Good Fighters? 


‘DITOR Outdoor Life:—I have fol- 
kK ved with a great deal of interest the 
5 in your magazine dealing with the 
Batt of the Little Big Horn. Mr. 
Beardsley, writer of the last article, severe- 

erates Reno for failing to continue the 
4 » the village qr a loss of two 
out every five men by the time his re- 
m the timber to the bluffs east of 

ver was consummated. 
Isley contends that the resistance 
by the Sioux was less than Reno 
Then where did this heavy loss 
in the short advance and retreat 
originate ¢ 

Such statements as these evidence a lack 
vledge of the history of our wars 
Indians ! 

-to say that Crazy Horse or Gall 
ew anything about maneuvers outside of 

e—or running like scared rabbits— 

g¢ them a lot of credit.” 
an Indian fought for what plunder or 
he could get.” 

“_the whole history of Indian wars on 
the plains is filled with battles where 

ps and civilians alike were outnum- 
red as high as twenty to one and sur- 


+ 








Was Crazy Horse a strategist? The 
ed States at the time of the Custer 
ht had already suffered two defeats at 

ands of this doughty warrior. The 
was the battle in which Reynolds, 
three cavalry companies, launched 
rise attack at dawn on the sleeping 
of Crazy Horse. He burned the 
llage and drove off the ponies. Crazy 
reorganized, drove Reynolds back, 
ined the ponies and won a signal vic- 
Reynolds rejoined his commanding 
r. Crook. Crazy Horse who “could 
charge or run like a scared rabbit,’ 
attacked Crook who had four more 
nies in addition to those with Rey- 
and although greatly outnumbered 

Crazy Horse’s men captured the entire 

drove of cattle intended to provide the 

troops with beef. 

Later at the battle of the Rosebud Crazy 
Horse and Crook again met in conflict. 
There were fifteen troops of cavalry and 

companies of infantry. The Indians 
ere about equal in number. After an all 
fight, the troops were forced to retire. 

\t the battle of Washita Custer gained 

ery dubious victory. He made an early 

ning attack and did succeed in burning 
the lodges and food supply of the Sioux. 

However, after the Indians reorganized 

they attacked and annihilated a detachment 

t Custer’s men. 

To go back further into history, Mr. 

rdsley does not remember the disas- 
defeat suffered by General Harmar 

September, 1790, when he was attacked 

in Indian force inferior in strength to 
1400 men. In fact, Harmar suffered 

defeats in his attempted campaign. 
reneral St. Clair in 1791 suffered an- 
er defeat against inferior Indian forces. 
—an Indian fought only for plunder or 

Ips.” This inaccurate generalization is 

ipid. At the massacre of Sand Creek 

whites took scalps—does this mean they 

re fighting for scalps? The Indian took 
scalp to have a concrete and definite tes- 
iony of personal victory. This practice 


tis 
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was surely not the end for which they 
warred. They were fighting for their land, 
for their freedom, for their existence. The 
scalp-taking and plundering was incidental. 
Their motives were as honorable as those 
of the United States in the World War. 

In 1832 Black Hawk with forty war- 
riors utterly routed 270 American rifle- 
men. Here the odds were better than six 
to one against the Indians. 

General Nelson A. Miles in a letter dated 
Feb. 16, 1912, states: 

“History can show no parallel to the 
heroism and fortitude of the American In- 
dians in the 200-year fight during which 
they contested inch by inch the possession 
of their country against a foe infinitely 
better equi yped, with inexhaustible re- 
sources, and in overwhelming numbers. 
Had they even been equal in numbers, his- 
tory might have had a very different story 
to tell. 

The contempt and lack of understanding 
of the ability of these warriors as fighters 
has caused the death of hundreds of whites. 
This same lack of understanding is shown 
in the article by Mr. Beardsley. 
DUNCAN. 


Minn. D. V. 

















































A NEAR-RECORD COLORADO HEAD 
Antlers of mule deer (shown in photo- 
Sraph on taxidermist’s cast) killed last 
fall near Buford, Colo., by Harry Jordan 


of Seven Lakes. It is reported to have 
34 points and a spread of almost 45 inches 
Custer, Benteen, Beardsley 


;;DITOR Outdoor Life:—I quite agree 
with Lewis C. Gandy in your May 


issue, that Mr. Beardsley’s article on the 
Custer fight, which appeared in your 
March issue, shows much lack of study 


both of the field itself and of the move- 


ments of the troops. Having made a 
study of this battle for forty-five years, 
having been on the ground many times, 


photographed everything worth photo- 
graphing there, talked with many officers 
and men who fought with Major Reno’s 
troops, and having over fifty letters writ- 
ten by Captain Benteen, senior captain in 
the Seventh Cavalry and the man who 
really “saved the day” on Reno Hill, in 
which he gives much information never 
divulged to the public, having read every- 
thing in print and done considerable writ- 
ing myself on the battle, I ought to know 
a little something about it. I was in- 
vited by Colonel Graham to collaborate 
with him when he wrote his book, “The 
Story of the Little Big Horn,” but when 
I saw his manuscript I knew he had cov- 
ered the ground better than it had pre- 
viously been covered. 


59 


Since the appearance of Colonel Gra- 
ham’s book another volume has appeared, 
which goes more exhaustively into the 
Custer battle than anything yet in print, 
and to me is positively the “last word” on 
that. famous Indian engagement. It was 
written by Chas. E. DeLand, a prominent 
attorney of Pierre, S. Dak., who has spent 
years in careful research. His book, Vol. 
15 of the South Dakota Historical Col- 
lection, devotes some 500 pages to the 
Custer battle. 

In a letter to me, Mr. Beardsley ac- 
knowledged that his interest in our Indian 


wars dated from his reading of “The 
Bozen lan Trail,’ written by Dr. Grace 
Hebard of Laramie, and me, in 1922 


If that is as far as Mr. Beardsley’s re- 
work extends, he is hardly in posi- 
tion to give a fair and impartial account 
of the Custer fight. I take it also that he 
has never been over the Custer battlefield 
—another big handicap to any writer try- 
ing to tell of this battle. 

{ am familiar with the lithograph of 
“Custer’s Last Fight” alluded to by Mr. 
Gandy, which was put out by a St. Louis 
brewery some forty years ago. I had a 
copy of it hanging in my den for many 
gee w However, it is far from accurate. 
It shows Custer wielding a huge cavalry 
saber, and others lying alongside dead 
troopers. As a matter of fact, there was 
not a saber or sword carried by any mem- 
ber of the Seventh Cavalry on that expe- 


search 


dition ; they were looked upon as a useless 
encumbrance. This is especially empha- 
sized in General Godfrey’s Century article 


written in 1892, The only thing accurate 
in that lithograph is the lay of the land, 
which is quite — 

Calif. A. BRININSTOOL. 
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Boy Range Rider 
Battles Big Eagle; — 
Fists His Weapons: 


Kikhart, Kas. March $0.—-(US)-~ } 

illing eneounter with a huge | 
Iden eagle may mark 15-year-old 
k Nordlund with sears for the re 
ainder of his file, it seemed likely 














ung Nordlund’s bare hands were 
hi nly weapons as the great eagle, 
ith a wine spread of seven teet, 
oopel dawn and tore at his with 

vicious talons, . 

riding vattle when 
bird plunged downward irom the | 
t its first attuck. the hors 
ight and Juck leaped to the 


i was out 


prize fight fashion thu lad | 
d away at the eagle with his | 
lbare fists, “scoring a “knockdown’ 
¢ unery ultss of threshing wines 
’ We 
the exavle rmturned again ind 


to the fray, Jack mecting each 

nahi with his fists. The bov 
ffering deep washes from the sharp | 
bill and talons, was tiring when. in| 
desperation, he suceceded in getting | 

grip, em the bird's nevk. Showls 

le choked the eagle inte submis- 

i wien. Them he kitled 


etna eh fe a ee ne ce ‘ 


Barnum may be dead, but his spirit goes 
marching on 
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American Foxhound Strains 


HE American foxhound is very much 
like Topsy; he “jes’ growed.” Here 
the resemblance ceases, for the Amer- 


ican hound’s evolution was brought about 
through the exigencies of circumstance and 
that probably accounts for the many 
called strains that are first of all exclusive 
foxhounds, but secondarily embrace all the 
many ramifications of the family, including 
the coon-hound varieties and the many 
other divisions used for all classes of hunt- 
and stam- 


50- 


ing, where gameness, good nose 


ima are essential. Ioxhounds proper are 
divided into two general classes, the Eng- 
lish and the American hound. When it 
comes to antiquity the English hound is 
about as old a breed as any in the canine 
category. Perhaps in general conformation 


} 


he might have been a different looking dog 


back in those “unregi ages than he is 
now, but the hound characteristics kept 
marching on until at the present time he 1s 


ster¢ d”’ 


considered the true exemplification of 
breeding for a specific purpose. It would 
be a long, long story to go into all the 
phases that enter into the development of 
the English and American hound. Suffice 
it to say, however, that here in this coun- 
try the English hound and his American 
cousin bear about the same relation as the 


soldier on parade and the doughboy in ac- 
tion. The American hound was evolved to 
fit American hunting conditions and it is 
generally conceded that fox hunting in the 
great open spaces of America is an entirely 
different sport than it is on the other side 
of the Atlantic. Each variety is the product 
of his environment. 

I have been asked to define the different 
strains of American foxhounds. To do the 
subject full justice would require space far 
in excess of what could be 
department and so I 


allotted to this 


can touch upon the 
American hound’s 
origin but lightly 
Far back in the 
pre - revolutionary 
days fox hunting in 
America was already 
a well established 


sport and among the 
hunters of that pe- 
riod the father of 
his country, 
Washington, was 
one of the 


Ge ree 


s|Tx irt’s 


most ardent devo 
tees Others like 
him were scattered 


about in all parts of 
the original thirteen 
states, but especially 
in those of the 
South. It is natural 
to assume that the 
first dogs came from 
the other side and 
when breeding began 
in this country, the 
foundation stock was 
an assortment com- 


By A. F. Hochwalt 


Ireland, France and 
other continental countries. Gradually, 
various strains were evolved. A lighter, 
faster and more enduring hound was neces- 


ing trom England, 


sary to meet the requirements. Many of 
these strains were devoted solely to fox 
hunting while others were set aside for 
other purposes such as for coon, possum 


also for the more feroci- 


different types of dogs 


and deer hunting, 
game. Many 
were thus automatically evolved. 

To get back to the foxhound proper 
however, many of those sportsmen of that 
day were as meticulous in breeding their 
dogs for higher development as they are to 


ous 


this day and so the years went on. The 
American foxhound was a natural evolu- 
tion. Various land owners specialized in 


the improvement of their own packs by se- 
lecting their best and occasionally resort- 
ing to a stallion hound from the other 
It is also quite generally conceded that the 
bloodhound played a conspicuous part. Be 
that as it may, various strains of hounds 
became known and it is surprising how the 
merits of the various packs became fa- 
miliar even to those fox hunters who were 
widely separated in the matter of longitude 
and latitude. 


side. 


NE of the early strains to become 
known was that of Robert Brooke, 
son of the Earl of Warwick, who settled 
in Maryland during early colonial days. 


of which one still hears 
descendants of 
the son of the 


The Brooke strain, 
at times, are said to be 
these early dogs owned by 
Earl of Warwick. 
Kentucky has 
foxhounds and fox hunting and _ here 
numerous strains were developed. One of 
these became known as the Walker strain 


always been noted for 





The National Champion, Rapid Transit, and Superlette, the runner-up. The champion 


is pointing with Superlette backing 


& i 
ttm, & ~~ 
; q 
. é >< 
\ 
and the name is as familiar now as 
in the days preceding the Civil War 
Walker was born about the begin 


nineteenth century. He obtain 
trom his uncle, William 


the 
first hounds 


liams. A close friend of John Walker 
Gen. G. W. Maupin. These two g 
men were boon h unting compani 
interbred their dogs, which were en 
veccnnntel in hunting the grey fox 
was plentiful down through that « 
then. Shortly before th ivil VW 
red fox began to make his appearat 


Kentucky and both Mr. Walker and 
eral Maupin realized that a faster 
was required, 
They introduced 
nuch success and then they imported 
and Queen from England. At the 
time General Maupin obtained a 
named Lead from eastern Kentuck 
dog, it appeared, did not have mucl 
background insofar as known pedigt 
concerned, but he proved - be an 
tional cross with the VW weg 
bitches. Even to the PP ie ~ da 
Walker strain is one that all fox | 
speak of with reverence and in most 
kennels this 
cherished. 
Another strain popular in the 
of the last century was that kn 


SCVCTadl rosses 


blood is still very |! 





Byron hounds. They were descended 
the stallion hound, Byron. The ¢ 
strain resembled the I: hounds 
were popular in Maryland. The Re 
is another strain that is still very poy 
Back about the same time when the B 
and others became known the |! 
strain sprang into favor, especially i 
ginia. Their foundation was lil 
Irish, having descended from the imp 
hounds Me 
ind Muse | 
early forties, | 
| ong used 
Henry hounds 
cross on his R 
bones and fron 
cross came the B 
song strain. | 
strain orig 
ed in Georgia 
derives its na 
from the stal 
hound, July. 1 
dog came from 
Gosnell pack 
Maryland. Old J 
is still spoken 
with reverence 


many of the old t 
[ hunters in v 
parts of t 
South. He also 

said to be descen 
from Mountain 

Muse and he p 
sessed extraordin 


ous 


speed. Dingy bla 
in color, his bru 
was very protu 
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carried a well defined feather on QUERIES 
d hind legs. Bred to the Birdsong 

he produced a family of extremely Chicken Killers 

inds around which raged numerous Editor I own two Irish setters, on 


the other a female. The latter has been in « 














versies some years ago, for some 













































































































seemed to be firm in their belief Possession only a short time, but re 
‘ io J 1 ey | ae ed from her pet and killed f 
e the julys were very tast, they P “gr ie 1 
= aoe oe eee. CC es Se wietlbe lise 
here was considerable discussion ,, chicken killing We have tried whinnine ¢ 
supposed greyhound cross that goo afterward and tvinc the dead bird veal 
ited to be in their veins. Of quite his neck and also putting cayenne pepper 
irs, the Trigg strain down at mouth with a dead bird, but to no avail. 1 
’ K x } heen nromine All < » ny other method I micht tr - . 
Ky., has be rominent. £ are } 1 ! t try Be ana’ * 
scendants of the original pack got- eC, ee See ee ‘ 
ther in 1845. The Birdsong strain Te rea a nge  S ang tg eg eae Sergeant's — Flea Soap will kill your 
‘ “a i ates . : - —— : dog’s fleas, and put his coat in fine con- 
argely into tine e€al ly breeding confirmed vice with your d ~ In this « nt litior Sergeant’s Dog Food builds 
ns, but some years later Mr. Trigg it will require constant vigilance and careful tr th. Write for a free copy of Ser- 
ed some of the Walker-Maupin procedure. Whipping the dog after the crime »g Book giving full information 
‘ 1 . . has been committed will do litt] ' ae ¢ mm « : dogs. Also free advice on 
ith very good success. His experi- do e good s ~ 
5 n Engel h Di . me wever, was mn t sal calles Tg ta ir : POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORP. 
r a happy innovation. The stallion < tie hn ? ae ee 2050 W. Broad St. Richmond, Va. 
<3 ~ ¢ the other a1 hile administering 
; vhich he used was Portland, a fine ip. chastisement dangle the bird in front cf 1 
ne ling dog, but here appearance was and utter some word of reprimand, as “What ) 
n ‘for Portland did the Trigg strain | u done!” repeating it with every stroke of 
ke good and this blood was never tried the lash. It may require a number of ex; 
g or did Mr, Trigg ever resort to ences of this kind if the culprit is a confirmed er AND FOOD 
Ns blood thereafter. ffender. Another method that has been efficacious AND FOOD 
ni ne might wander on ad libitum, ‘Ss © S veggeMhg copir ne Pak 
illy every fox hunter has his pref- ee ee ee ee , 
ci s and his dislikes. No doubt all of 5, ..%; Been pes has igs atng® Fiygrites - 
ar e strains are good and most of them ,.... -¢ i antecuall” aikucardie ook alle BOOKS All Dog 
, their outstanding points and so the ihe chicken ix Wide: te dle ‘Aesgge eee ea : 
al Dae sent 5 e _allow him to do as he pleases. 1 Owners Should Have 
d ( g of foxhounds will continue, for | hen: will ovobalily Glow: hide aaal calle 
last analysis, it is differences of plumage and the dog in bowling het ' BEAGLES & BEAGLING—History of the 
that thring ri rtl east After sect a full charee of 0 anc eagle and complete instructions on 
a la ring + 1 su S. LATTE & : 2 Micrs ‘ 1 ype t ning, breeding and care. 
. Is a pleasant stu , this history oO a . , p . ack iP Pi ope " rH FARMER’S DOG Most suitable 
l nd in America. R an ee : bree and how to raise and train. 
: leg ng My > My | DOGS AS HOME COMPANIONS—De- 
, “— . ' st 4 1 int » the , e breeds for city dwellers and how 
owe . , 7 — _ ‘ » with the punishment. but tl ‘ . oo . . e 
[he Ever-Ready Airedale ith the punishment, se and care for. | 
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I _ TOR Outdoor Life :-—In these days to tl net nd the stranger at tl nd cloth \ ‘DOL LAR BILL will buy any 
v ‘ see very little about the “king of ft ne, juently he will not I t f t three. Postpaid. Send postal 
: eso Pas nmeed sivedate in “Out f A few experiences of this kind usu cur cy No Stamps. Complete 
5, the ever- + ady Se ee { : = ee . t of DOG BOOKS ON APPLICATION. 
Ma yublications. e may not be the pop- = “ 
; re ype ag gga yg Sony aaa A. F. HOCHWALT CO., 
“J , 1 with Ne Masses Wat Ne ‘ Cevete Hounds 540-42 Forest Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
nty or more years ago, but still many 
° . re te } 
‘ en scattered about in various parts —H : ' . -- 2 
country who really know what this ag ee gg gaia tig ei agg om ys — 
;, remain faithful to their old love. Raden, nn cocks. toile back ta tain HERMOSA KENNELS 
} When I refer to airedales in these terms, 4 77. N. Dak. — 
as t f rse I mean their usefulness for the eee ae ee JUNE PUPPY BARGAINS 
f . . om lerhan n - agua ce Vv " . “ee o 
ige hunter. I erhaps it is because they coyote dogs or on any other varic a ig Pedigreed Stock 
é been taken up the bench show in- thing depends upon the law of supply and de ‘ a . é , 
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W terests that some strains have become de ind we n the cusiit f th mee Irish Terriers, Wire Haired Foxterriers, 
1 lee » more rehned “ter a : © shen hei Cemein aol aan Miniature Foxterriers, Boston Terriers, 
I r now we see ; ore > dd ‘r- y : will mp . A 
we ey ire i peer cea Scottish Terriers, Orange Pomeranians, 
Pp [” dog, it is true, but these have ee hue then Th eset Mage Pekingese. 
} only their refined appearance to commend ee Walkers. T 8 
L¢ t The dogs of the old days were hard- afl atten avainn of tiated ek aoaved ta DR. A. A. HERMANN | 
bitt terriers, not afraid to tackle any- rlative te dogs 1 I have know Veterinarian | 
( thing, always ready for any kind of sport, in which Russian wolfhounds, Scottish de ! 
D \ ther it was big game, squirrels, or any I r es I € e! very isel But I Boarding, Breeding, Hunting Dogs | 
int he smaller furred animals. At the same [these dogs were trai ed ee eee The best for less 
n tit they were equal to the occasion as it + gr ie age Tt ah tno aeeie ete Federal & 55th Res. & Office 3854 Federal 
L. when it came to upland hunting and 2 anit the Russian wolfhounds, Scott DENVER, COLORADO 
d iterfowl retrieving. | aa oA atted €-that family ar ey ae - ——— 
Is me few of us have kept these old ers, while dogs descended from the fox! in 
R s; pure, and while we care little or ties are trail The one type deper ! WhineComie Pups F- 
: on or the show dogs we cater to th neces er Ponting age. rented gr most beautiful speci- 
B r and more courageous type to carry sie : mens the dog world can 
TI! Some vy the d-time airedale ffer. He maaan teael 
? Some day t ne old-time airedale A “Cottontail” Dog fn. 
come back to his own as he was 7 , , eer 
: Edit ’o you consider the Ger: I intelligent. Low prices 
a a quarter of a century ago, and as lin es ata Sect Wee ea ba ete F tal 
. e "Vhu ° S I : 1 g as | g ‘ree y i 
a | v are still to be found in various parts ;setrieving qualities not considered? I } : e Catalogue 
he West. Real “honest-to-God dogs” naniel that is good on pheasant, but Pb rose oc 
ilways in demand. Fashions may come ttontails must be trailed and brought Galion, Ohio - : 
tt | go, some breeds may be popular to- to an open spot where the gun is in waitit tom e . 
' - = snderetand that the German pointer har F 5 
kK ( but few that I have seen can take ee a ee aa nee rained Hunting Dogs 
J lace of the old terrier which is always et ie at ae ee ee 
ome in anv cnher - = ‘ oe . ‘| Coon Hounds that are hunted in the 
pee os Sany pace ° t t niy some indivi il pointers trail > a mi swampy sections of Arkansas High class 
old-type te rrier I mean the kind that reed they do not?—E. E. G., Mich. bination tree dows. Fox and Wolf hounds of the 
Z ' : J ~ “se5 : wnt ; f breeding Number 1 Deer, Rabbit, and 
f be en bred ior utility, not the type Answet Sometime comparisons a S Squirrel hounds, trained to hunt Tell me what you 
va red in a hot house kennel and brought mere when it comes to bringing two distinct wre looking for I am sure I can please you. These 
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pos- iis own. Hunted with hounds on big * fitting him eminently well for this. Whe 

a i, ee ke a cover fitting him eminently well s. Whe 1 gun dog for FIELD, WOOD or WATER 
“a he has few equals when it comes to it comes to choosing a single dog for all purposes 4 trail trees, retrieves. Imported, prize-winning 
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tH age i is - sie a : - ao . : Eu Backed for your protection by a lifetime experi 
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Georce L. Harker. individual.—A. F. H. | DR. CHAS. THORNTON MISSOULA, MONTANA 
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Advertisements under this hgad are inserted at the r:te of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION FOR READERS. Display rates on app! 


DOL LAR, 


and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, 


as we cannot afford to keep an endless 





No advertisement inserted for less than ONE 

of small accounts in_this department. Each number and initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be received by the 20th of second month 
ing date of issue. For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable pe: 
your advertisement. OUTDOOR LIFE AND RECREATION is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—-men in all walks of life, distributed 
: and you will find this classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy. 
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Fishing Tackle 


Fishing Tackle 


Birds and Animals _ 














FISHERMEN’ 


Here is what you have 
been looking for 


New Type 
Minnow Bucket 


minnow bucket! 
Made of selected, seasoned 
Cypress—the wood eternal. 
Galvanized hoops and rivets 
—can't rust. Turned lid 
with heavy galvanized wire 
mesh Thoroughly water- 
proofed Finished in dark 
green enamel Keeps water 
fresh and cool . . . minnows 
alive and full of pep. And 
it is an exeellent ice con- 
tainer to bring your fish 
back in. Order yours TO- 
DAY! Safe delivery and 
satisfaction guaranteed. 


5 Gal. Size $1.75 
Mallory Station, 
Memphis, Tenn, 
Write for Discounts 


A wooden 





8 Gal Size $1.50 


SPECIALTY SALES CO. 


DEALERS! 





‘ 


The Baits ee 
That Seldom Fail 


You too can catch Lake Trout and other 
Game Fish with the 


GRAY-HERENDEEN-SPOONS 





85c postpaid with story “How to catch 
| Lake Trout.” 
| B. HH. GRAY Saranac Lake, N. ¥. 











Great for casting or 
trolling. At your 
dealers or sent post 

paid. 





2%. § Ste a 75c. Silver, Copper, Brass 
H, 977 Howard SL Safes, Calif. 


> Attention! 44 4 


NO-ICE 





ela 





SPORTSMEN 
FARMERS 


Keeps your fish, game, milk or cream sweet and whole- 
some for days in the warmest weather. No bother with 
ice on Ray | fishing or camping trip. Price 50c can 
postpa ents wanted 


JOHNSON “BROS., Ageney, ___—* MENTOR, MINN, 


- FLY MAKERS’ RS’ MATERIALS 
Complete line of imported feathers, 
tinsel, gut hooks and bulk feathers. 

W holesale- Retail. 


Write for new low prices. 

Shoff Fishing Tackle Co., Dept.B-42 Kent, Wash. 
HUNT BAITS? Prepare your 
Catch Fish when all others 
Ten sure catch channel, bluecat, and bullhead bait 
recipes Fifteen never fail carp, sucker, buffalo, 
sheephead, bluegill, perch, croppies, ete., bait recipes. 
Fifteen other old fishermen’s game fish bait recipes 
best ever discovered. Easily prepared Secret of 
catching fish, how to attract fish, raise and keep night 
crawlers, lures, traps, scents, line dressing, turtle baits, 
electric worm getter, mosquito repellant, Insect stings, 
Ivy poison lotions, bait preserving fluid, gun bluing. 
Over 60 other recipes, tips, and old fishermen’s secrets 
of great value Special price Book complete 65c. 
Original old Indian Guide Calendar giving best fishing 
days and hints for 1933, 25¢ or both 75c, Postpaid, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. Linders Store, Dept. O, 
Detphos, Ohio. 


CATCH MORE FISH! Use “Old Timer’s’’ guide, 1933, 
alendar dates, showing “Days Fish Bite,”’ secrets, 
also recipes for making best discovered homemade catfish. 
bullhead, carp, perch, many other fish baits, line dress- 
ing, skeeter-chigger repeller. trappers’ scents, fish lures, 
easily prepared. All postpaid, only 25¢ (coin). Vogue 
Company, 5434 Cologne Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


FISHERMEN—Why and 





FISHERMEN WHY 
Real fish getters 








pay more? Streamers Deer- 








hair BUGS 6 for $1.00 Bivisibles and Hackles $1.50 
doz. Best materials. C. Ray Snider, Lake Lucerne, 
Choerin Falls, Ohio. 
FREE 4 Trout Flies—This ad accompanied with a 
one dollar bill will bring 1 doz. beautifully tied 
proven trout getters. Value $1.50. R. A, Moll, Bruces 
Crossing, Mich 
SOUR CLAMS, 2 pounds, $1.00 Doughbait (Carp), 2 
pounds $1.00. Angleworms, large supply $1.00, Sent 
prepaid, parcel “post. Curtis Grigg, Hopkinton, Iowa. 


| each to 








F RE E riy'noa'size or casting Size 


Their tricky motion gets 


> 


‘em where all other lures 
——,° fail. If you will send us 
the name and address of at 


y least one of your fishing 
tackle dealers, we will send you a sample of one or 
both, if you will enclose a dime each (no stamps) to 
cover postage and ——e, 


erson answerin 
SCHNELL BAITCO., Main ich Charles Sts, Kankakee, IWinols 


DON’T SCARE FISH 


With leaders they can see. Match the color 








of the water and surroundings with the 
proper leader. Our gut leaders come in 
four colors—mist, weed green, blue, and 
brown, 
3 ft. superior fine or medium............. .. 7 for $ .50 
6 ft. select fine or medium ..... 5 for $1.00 
6 ft. select tapered fina or refina point... 5 for $2.00 
6 ft. select tapered 3X or 1X point.................... 4 for $2.00 


A leader for every condition in assorted colors 
SPORTSMANS SPECIALTY CO., Dept. A, Racine, Wis. 





GOODRICH, BALL BAND, Converse fac secy blemishe a 
lightweight fishing boots. $3.00 pair postpaid, $3.25 
west of the Mississippi. You save Sizes 4 i: 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Incor Mfg. Co., Terminal Bldg., 
Youngstown, Ohio 
FISHING SUPPLY SALESMEN calling on general 
trade, write for our proposition and samples, Triple 
Way Gets Them, Automatic Casting Floats. Minnesota 
Bait_ Mfg. Company, Duluth, Minnesota. 
LIVE BAIT—Guaranteed alive, Parcel Post, quick serv- 
ice. Worms, crawlers, helgramites, soft crawfish, other 
kinds, free price list. R. & R. Live Bait Store, 48 E. 
Rich St.. Columbus. Ohio. TF 
SILK CASTING & TROLLING Lines. Direct to user 
at greatly reduced prices. Enclose stamp for sample 
cards with colors, test, ete. Silkline Co., Dept. C 
Pekin, Illinois 4-2 


SINKER MOLDS FOR making your own. Four popular 

















sizes, easy to operate, lasts a lifetime. Complete in- 
structions with mold, $1.00. Dolph Mfg. Co., Cedar 

| Rapids, Iowa. tf. 
| FISHERMEN FOOL THE FISH with Fletcher’s 
‘TUG” le ~~" They can’t see them! Sample leader 

25¢e ‘ Fletcher Fietcher, 1796 North Lake, Pasa iene, 
Calif. t 





| BASS—BIG TROUT—Attractive flies and bugs; as used 














and tied by old timer fly rod fisherman. Five for 
One _ Dollar. Two for 50c. Edd Samen, La Salle, Ill. 
BIG REDUCTION—In prices on trout and bass files 

and lures. Sample fiy and price list 10¢ es 
Tackle Co., 5310 Templeton St., Los Angeles, Calif 
SMITH’S TURTLE TRAP is successfully used by the 

State of Connecticut in their warfare against turtles. 








Robert G. Smith, Farmington, Conn. SS 
TASTY-FLOAT—Natural flavor dry fly dressing. Per- 
manent, waterproof finish, greaseless. Postpaid 50c. 
Wells, 12682 Meyers, Detroit, Mich = ae 
50,000 HANDMADE RODS Goine at wholesale. Home- 
made yew bows, $15.00, Firearms 10% Disc. List 10c 


Chas. Hebard, Eagle River, Wisc. 4-6 

“FISHERMAN’S DIPLOMA”—“DEPRESSION CARD’’ 
both 10c. C. Valentine, 11775 Findlay, Detroit, Mich- 

igan 

LARGE HELGRAMITES, $3.00 per hundred, express 
prevaid. Floyd Miller, Boylston Ave., Newark, Ohio. 


FISHING REELS, RODS, Lines and Baits at bargain 














prices. Free catalogue. Fred Hoyt, Sac City, lowa. 5-2 
GLOWING new night fishing bait! Make, use, sell! 
Instructions 20c. International Agency. Cincinnati. tf 





FISHERMAN FLUTTERING and FLY Lures that float. 
Free circular. R. B. Worden, Granger, Wash. 

















GUIDES BAIT CASTING Trick fools panfish. Free 
information. H. G. Allen Co., Peoria, Il. 
Where to Go 
ATTENTION—WRITERS, ARTISTS, Teachers. For 
rent—The Nook Furnished bungalow. Spend your 
vacation in this restful country place on the bank of 
Jacoby Creek, near Eureka. Paved highway. Further 
information, address The Nook, 1407 G. Street, Eureka, 
Calif. 
HOUSEKEEPING CABINS located on famous Cisco 
Chain of fourteen Lakes. Wonderful fishing. _ $9.00 


to $40.00 per week. Big Lake Cabins, Land of Lakes, 

Wise. 

SPRING BEAR HUNTING: Grizzly—Black—Brown, 
April-May. Fall hunting, August-September-October 

Johnnie Johns, Carcross, Yukon. 4-3 











Books and Magazines 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk 6, Decatur, Illinois, 

will send you more information tegarding the beagle 
than you can get in all other publications. Copy, 20c; 
yearly, $1.50. The Beagle Standard, 50c, explains ben 





to tell the good ones. 


Positively only one of | 


RAISE FUR R428" 


FOR Us 
CHINCHILLAS, NEW ZEALAND WHITES. Etc. 
WE BUY WHAT YOU RAISE—Highest Prices Paid 

Est. 20 years. Illustrated boo 
catalog and Fur Farming Mags. 
zine, also market bulletin show. 

ing prices we pay our breeder 

All for 10c. Address 


STAHL’S OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE COMPANY, Inc. 
Box 135 H, New City—Rockland nd County—New York 


j Squabs Pay—FR EE Book 


WK Squabs, cream of poultry, 

eg double le chicken prices. es. Steady me ome. Raised in 4 weeks 
bs postage for new free 68-p book, h 

and ealls good work which never fails; 38d year ee 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO.,479H St, Melrose, Mex: 


GAME BIRD EGGS 


Bob-White Quail, Hungarian Partridge, Ringn 
Golden, Silver, Amherst, Melanistic Mutant Phea 
Buff-Cochin Bantams. Prices very reasonable. 


HENLOPEN GAME FARMS, Inc., MILTON, DEL. 


SPECIAL—GOLDEN PHEASANTS 


Full plumaged: Cocks $4, Hens $6, Eggs $4 for 
Satisfaction and safe arrival guaranteed. 

N D. TERPENING 
SALEM, OREGON 











1305 Cottage St. 





PURE 
15. 


VIRGINIA PEN 

Ringneck Pheasant Als ; 

tam eggs. Discount on quantity. Elmington Ga 

Farm, New Monroe Bide., Norfolk, Va 

RINGNEC K PHEASANT’S—Guaranteed 

8000 Pheasant eggs this 
100—$9.00. Guaranteed 


Maekr’s Pheasant Farm, Flatonia 


HARDY RINGNECK PHEASANTS 
reasonable. Guarantee birds big 
Also taking orders for eggs. George 


Raised Quail eggs. $5 
eggs, $2 per 15. 





purebred 
Spring, 16 

all fresh 
Texas. 

Mallards. P 
strong and healthy 
D. Buckley, Lak 








Douglas, Hayward, Wis 

FLYING SQUIRRELS—Rare, beautiful pets. Ma 
pair $3.00, two pairs $5.00, by express, safe dé 

anywhere guaranteed. Booklet. Wildwoods Fur Fa 

Woodville, Texas. 

| NATIVE Bobwhite eggs $3.00 per dozen. Chinese R 

neck and Mongolian pheasant eggs $1.50 per d 

Instructions. Caldwell _ & Gregory, Amory, Miss 


| Jerry Lodell, 








EGGS; EGGS; 
colored, non-related 
104 Suly 
10000 MONGOLIAN 
delivered. 


~ MONGOL IANS and Ringnecks 
stock. Fifteen—$$2.25 deliv 
Ave., Chicag 0. 
PHEASANT Eggs, | $2.50 fif 
Unable to supply the demand 1931 and 19 





Glenn Norman, Nevada, . Mo. 

CALL OR MALLARD Trios $ $3.50, , eggs 10¢c, duck 
20c. Seabright Bantam Eggs 10c. Minimum $ 
Lobdell. Rockford, Illinois. 

NEBRASKA'S LARGEST GAME Farm offers es 
chicks, Ringnecks, Mongolian Ornamentals. N 

| Pheasantry, Lincoln. . Nebr. 





GAME—FANCY Bir 
reasonable. Mackensen G 


PHEASANTS, WATERFOWL, 
Eggs in season, Animals, 








Farmers, Yardley, Pa. 

FOR SALE—Minks, squirrels, raccoons, foxes, fer 
muskrats, skunks, wolf pups, opossums. B. Tippr 

Caledonia, Minn. 





RINGNECK EGGS, 
White quail eggs, 


12%e each, 
$3.60 doz. 


$10.00 hundred. 
Riverside Phea 














Monticello, Ind. 

RINGNECK PHEASANT EGGS, 16 for $1.75, 100 
$10.00 delivered. Hobizal Pheasant Farm, Flat 

Texas. = 

PHEASANTS: hardy northern raised. Also bant 
Satisfaction guaranteed. C. E. Carlson, Ashland, W 

RINGNECK PHEASANT Eggs, any number, attra 

__Drice. Pheasant Hill Pheasantry, Flatonia, Texas 

PHEASANT EGGS Reasonable. Ringneck, Mut 
Golden, Silver. Joseph Breitbach, Peosta, lowa 





RABBITS, QUALITY New Zealand whites only. A 
rondack Rabbitry, Carthage, N 





BEARS, MONKEYS 























everything that walks or 
__ List 10c. Crowess, "Wayne, 
PHEASANTS, BANTAMS, Stock and eggs reasona 
Harry Swinburne, Delhi, Iowa. _ 
EGGS—STOCK—QUAIL—Pheasants—Silkies, ~ Param 
| Game Farm, Martinsville, Ind. 
COMPARE OUR PRICES on quality raccoons. G« 
Haverstock, Blakeslee, Ohio. I 
RABBITS = PEPeaaee. Facey Corp., Box R 
Wallkill, N. 
Archery Equipment 
TOOLS FOR FEATHERING Arrows $1.00. Mill © 
Port Oxford shafts 35c per doz. H. Wayte, 919 Hay 


Park, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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OUTDOOR 











springfield, Krag orEnfield alow cost! 


a. you with the 






illus trat 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT co., 424 Balboa St., San Francisco, California 









Remodel Your 


material—stocks butt plates 
Il kinds of stock screws 
1 book on Enfield ret 


front and rear sight of 
swivels, barrel holding 
odeling 














“PACIFIC” Wonder 
Reloading Tool 


ACCURACY 
SIMPLICITY 






six different combinat ions 
50. 





— Supplies | | 


Front and Rear Sights 
For all rifles. Best Krag 





Telescope Sights 


PACIFIC GUN SIGHT CO. 


424 Balboa St., San Francisco, California 











Red-Bead-Reflector 


x standard barrel slots. 


also .080” Red on Gold 


rR JUND- any direc- 





95 Rifles and Rem- 


w. KING SIGHT co. 











BOND BULLET MOULDS 





MODERN- — CORP., 


815 West 5th St. 5th St. _Wilmington, Delaware 


REY. Y GATALOGUE 








W. JOSEPH ‘O'CONNOR, “Sportsmen's Equipment, Baker, tues 








SPORTSM AN TAKE NOTICE 


shooting, get Yankee st raight line reloading tools, bul- 
sheet copper and cast 


forn 
Gun repairs, remodeling. and special shells, sights fitted. 





YANKEE SPECIALTY COMPANY, 851 E. 6th St., Erie, Pa. 





bay = i. STE R—Remington—Savage cartridges per | 
1/20 M. P, $1.50, 32/20 M. P. $1.50 











Mash, 53.00, 32 Rem. Mush. $3.00, 30/06 M. P. §$ 0, 
22 Savage M. P. $2.50, 30/30 M. P. $2.50, 303 Savas 
M. P. $2.50, 300 Savage M P. $3.00, 32/40 S. P 
23.00, 38/55 S. P. $3.00, 7 M/M Mauser S. P. $3.06 
7.62 Russian M. P. $3.00, Hudson L-52 Warren Street 
New York 
BALL ARDS Rebuilt into match rifles, bart fur- 
ished to your speciticatior let us quote you our 
on this work or any gunsmithing that you may | 
Stock blanks, restocking, reblueing, Lyman sight 1 
ustable palm rests, butt plates, etc. Write for cata 
( is. C Johnson, Th kery, Ohio. 
SELL—33 S. & W. Special cartridges $1.75 the 100. 32 
_ Automatic $1.50, 30-06, $2.00, Krag $3.50 a Bri h 
$2.50, 45 Automatic $2.50. Colt 44-40 Fror good 
$6.50 Colt New Service 44-40, new $20.00 —"D. oO 
\ tutz tansor Kansas. 
ZEISS 2% RIFLE TELESCOPES $25 00. Kahles hunt- 
ing-target telescopes 4-5-6 powers at 33 1/3 per cent 
discount Sest 2 piece Germna Mounts; al Us size $10.00 
to ope buyers. Send stamp. C. S. Dietz, Cheyenne, 
Wyo 


GOVERNMENT cartriges per hundred: 45 Colt A 


or 1917 S. & W. and Colt $2.00, Colt 45 DA. $1.7 
Springfield 30/06 M. P. $1.80, 303 British M. P. 
$2.00. HUDSON L-52 Warren Street, New York 


BRAND NEW Colts Army Special 41 cal. 4 or 6 inch 

















America devoted exclusively 
will personally answer 
American eave subs scriber. 





pac ds_ $1. 00 ci. we com - 


’ SECONDS RECOIL 








TRY CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


10 matter what busine ss you are in. 


Put ina ont ad 














Tt) - . = aes 
barrel $17.85, Brand New Remington Model 24 oa e 9 
Auto Rifles, 22 short or long rifle $17.85 HUDSON 
I 2, Warren Street, New York 
FOR SALE—HOFFMAN ~ 505 Mauser Action, Ci 
ian Stock, En Iniaid, Perfect condition, ~ Cost Glass E es Lowest S 
$275.00, sell Write for particulars. John 
C. Sharor Cc wallieis sia Prices 
BARRELS: 30 SP RINGFIEI 3.00; 45 auto Colt $2.00; % inten  omplete stock of Best Taxidermists sup- 
Long Lt ceneis. aren LD $3 ammunition ‘Inet freee | Dlies. Write today for Catalog and Bargain Sale Lists. a 
PACIFICARMS, Box jo7, San Franci co, California, REX EYE CO.,901-F Wrigley Bidg., Chicago @ 
ARMY 30 10 Kr iz Rifl , Regul: lati n 30 inch r o- 
ne condition $10.00. HUDSON L-52 Warren Str 
Ne‘ y 
NEW 20 GAUC Marlin repeating shot cu \ . 
teh / - i ) Mari ! ‘a x A bn ° E oo Will Artificial Eyes, Teeth, genuine Jonas head forma. Tools, 
. ro ! ou ar motor, Sam K patr sls, ¢ sverything for the progressive Taxidermist. 
Rar I lex ek ee ares 7 Send for 64 page Catalogue — Free 
WANTED—P ark er or Super Fox chambered JONAS BROS. 1024 Broadway Denver, Colorado 
1? ¢g 2” barrel State grade and price. F 
erick Hollender M Neck, N — satetninahiinnemennene 
GU N RESTOC KING, Plain or fancy. Prices rea HO! AND SCALPS wholesale, buffalo, elk, deer. 
; ( Denham, 8 Spring St., Xe nia, Ohi : ! i rug skins, bear, lion, bobcat. Golden eagles 
RELOADERS :—Dependable powder scales $41.25. W r mounting shipped frozen $5. Paper head form 
W. H. Hat tt, Greer, &. C. Rug skulls. Wholesale tanning. Jack Miles, Taxider 
pa a 14 8. Broadway, Denver, Colo. tf 
Antique Firearms EXCEPTIONALLY BEAUTIFUL Mounted trophies for 
a jeer heads as low as $9.00 Pheasants at $6.00. 
a ? M ther bargains. Must be sold. Write for boo’ 
) CAT ALOG l JE OF Antique | firearms ow derhor Fi r Bro Master Taxidermists, Beecher, I!' 
fla al 4c stamp. Nagy, 8D Sou ion sieainn 
I ’ Pa fAXIDERMIST SUPPLIES. The best paper game head 
n the market Illustrated catalog 15c. Money 
r vith first order. L. Loew & Son, Colville, 
Old Coins v 
RARE UNITE D ) STATE S, foreign coins, war medals, | “ee yr NMOUNTED Elk antlers, Game heads 
; , 7 Mengelle, Colorado Spring Expert service. Gerhardt Taxidermy 
Colo tf s R indale, Mass 
‘AL IF ORNIA GOI D, quarter size | 27 ; ize | TAXIDE RMIST—MOU NTING FISH, game heads, birds, 
and n Catalogue 10c. 200 different star rugs, ladies furs made. J. Larson, Iola, 
ur i » ¢ 1 ue 10 Norman Shultz, Salt Lake, W 
I 6-6 —— a = _ -_ — 
- - — TAXIDER {MISTS Furriers Supplies. “We ship what 
SAPP PADD LPP LPP PPP PLD PPPPPP PLLA ler."” Paul Miller, Cambridge, Ohio. July 33 
? = mtn na AED ns > 
4 REAL VALUES— .¢ GLASS EYES Best quality Low prices. Erwin 
? PROFITABLE RESULTS 4 L r, 1010 Ray Street, Flint, Michigan. 3-6 
| 3 a MAKING CHOKERS, Fox, Coyote, $6.00 complete. 
Brought to ind users of Outdoor Lift 4 ~ es Taxidermy, C larkst ton, Wash, 5-6 
4 lassified advertiser Bargains are offered i 4 SS - 
@ to x rs in issue Consecutive adver- 2 LEARN 1 \XIDE RMY, five courses. Blue Beaver Taxi 
, a : ? . > user Mal , C > School, Lemont, Ill. 
< tl ) rea t Mail in r?,P — — ~ 
2 ( ified adver ement at once 4 
, Perr wT TS a in i Ain i i i i i i i A i a i 




























Taxidermy 





SUPPLIES for TAXIDERMISTS, 
MUSEUMS, ENTOMOLOGISTS, 
OOLOGISTS, ZOOLOGISTS, FUR- 
RIERS. Glass Eyes, Teeth, 
Skulls, Horns, Head forms. 

Name branch. FOR SALE: 
birds, reptiles. LIST. 
FURRIER WORK. 







Scalps, 
Catalog. 
animals, fur rugs, 





MOUNTED heads, 
Ship us your TROPHIES to be MOUNTED, 


Bucktails, Hackles, etc.for FLY TIEING- 
M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


JACKC. MILES 


SCULPTOR-TAXIDERMIST 


SPECIAL MOUNTINGS 


FoR 
PARTICULAR PEOPLE 
WRITE FOR FREE FOLDERS 
1451" SOUTH BROADWAY, DENVER, COLO. 








































PRIDE and PLEASURE 


in your trophies can be no great- 
er than the craftsmanship 
put therein. 
FURS FEATHERS 
LENTFER BROS., 
Taxidermists 


Successors to Jonas Bros, . 
of Livingston, Mont. 


FINS 


















































“Pictures, Postcards, Photos 


PHOTOG RAPHS OF WILD G \ME in their 
- elk leer moose, antelope, bear I intain 
sien p. buffalo. Set f 12 all differen 


tpaid. Easton Picture Gardiner, Montana. 


50c po Shop, 


Camera and Photo > Supplies 




















MAKE ‘MONE Y IN Photography ~ rn < y at 
home yare or full es New plan Not ike 
i eB e unnece American Sct f Pp g 
raphy, Dept 1282, 3601. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
1-12 
FILMS oe Any size roll or f hed 
8 guarantee not to fade. Sent out 4 i r 
ceived 5x7 t 20¢ Send cash th rade 
Film Service Co 37 "bis Ave St. Lot is, 3 
ROLLS DEVELOPED—Double weight Professional En- 
largement and 8 guaranteed ne fade perfect tone 
prints 35¢ coin. Kay's Photo Service, La Crosse, Wis. 3-6 
FILMS DEVELOPED and 8 glossy prints 35e¢ coin. 
Free enlargement. slack Hills Photo Servi Rapid 


Cit S. Dak. 





THE REAL LOG CABIN 
By C. D. Aldrich 
$4.00 Edition for 


$2.50 


Pub. 1928, reprinted 
1930; 278 p., illus. 
94ex6%%x1ll¥, in. 






oR al LoaCabin A most practical and 
1 






LD Afdrich @ up-to-date book on 
. how to plan and 
build cabins, what 

they cost and how 


practical they are. 


22 photos of scenery, and 
84 illustrations of furni 


ture, flreplaces, log 
houses, floor plans, de 


} tailed log construction, 
interlors, door frames and 
ides ra rR other construction de 
tails. All accompanied 
$2. 50 postpaid by complete instructions. 
OUTDOOR LIFE BOOK SHOP 
Mount Morris, Illinois 


















































64 


1933 


OQutTpoor LIFE june, 
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Miscellaneous Miscellaneous 
— BINOCULARS, FIELD GLASSES, TELES ScOPES— 
Slightly used. $1.75 up; 8x prism Binoculars, $11.00 
T All makes. DuMaurier, Busch, Lemair, Coimont, Mega 
MAKE A BOA b4 pos, ete., 3 to 24 power. World's largest _ assortment 
Catalog free. DuMaurier Importers, Dept. 16A, Elmira 
Row Boats, Folding Boats, House Boats, Canoes, Ait crear - lod “lieeaere: 2 ; Instrumen 
. le om oO ig blue ts. We will LOSPEC ORS! Buriec reasure unters istrume 
_. ~~ = ~ ay B. age - for locating both raw and coined Gold or Silver $8.00 
gladly send you cur free literature. Postpaid 15 days free trial. Satisfaction Guaranteed or 
your money Immediately refunded. Write Henry Berg 
THE WEE-SHO-U co. man, 406 East vue al Springfield, Missouri. 
Lec - tre h WANTED: FARME age 18-50, interested in quali 
k Box M-75 De it, Mich. | fying for steady lifetime future Government Positions, | 
| $105-$250 month, to send names for complete free in- | 
| formation. Instruction Bureau, 420, St. ‘t. Louis _ Mo, 6-8 
a . ’ GOVERNMENT JOBS. $105.00—$225.00 month. Men 
—women, 18-50. Qualify for future vacancies Com 
RAIN or SHINE? Franklin Tnetleut “7 ; Dept. 66. Rox eee ae 
BE WEATHERWISE an - —— 
OWN A BAROMETER CAMP TRAILER For sale, account illness. Four- passen- 
ger Silver Dome with ~ the conveniences and com 
caiee aanesanens my ehenee ey te forts of an apartment. sed one trip only. Bargain. 
hours if ndvance °o inches in Giameter 
beautifully polished case. Fully guaran ; ©. _E._ Walton, Sturgis, : Mich, 
, WHY SUFFER FROM Stiff jo joints, arm, , hand, or 
SPECIAL PRICE $3-85 | legs? Correspondence invited. Valuable information 
ONLY delivered (Stamp please). Geo. Colbath, Box 151, Conway N. H 
AERO INSTRUMENT CO. FOR SALE: Foreign and Native animals, birds and 
P. ©. Box 2782, Cleveland, 0. reptiles. Mention wants. Want all species—described 
ree Macksville, Kans. _ 
"ARANTEED CORN AND CALLUS Cure or money 
ak 50 per bottle prepaid. Mention magazine. J 
}] for ¥ L. © ramer, Delphos, Ohio : 
ca dy or ar THREE LETTER WORDS For sale. . Very” complete list 
8 Oe y, 8 sta Chas. 
Armies of mosquitoes, Black flies, and Sand files E “Jess, Haugen, Wie. per copy, end no pany. = 
$ are on their way My remedies discourage the — — —_________— - 
most blood-thirsty. REO OR STUTZ SEDAN. ~~ Bargain price, Will take 
* I offer three very valuable formulas: half in sporting goods. Carl Stogdill, 1122 College 
a Walters magic mosquito paste. St., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 
. Walters magic fly oil. BUILD Police Call adapter in 15 minutes. Send dime 
e Walters magic fly spray for instructions. Lau Specialties Co., 108 Pope Street, 
Either formula for 25c, or the three for Louisville, Kentucky 
a Se Ca oe ee, TREASURE SEEKERS—Make your_own Gold Finders. 
Ww. H. COWLES, innate Canada Particulars free. Frank Wyss, 104% Francis, St. 
Josenh, Mo. 
d epring. summer. fel WANTED—AIR MATTRESS and sleeping bag. Keith 
WHY NOT aaah at-4-4 aotien ~ i... $2 FEMALE Thompson, Box 553, Lander, Wyo 
pleasure or profit. 1 b uy hundreds of kinds | 
for collections. Some worth $1 to $7. Simple 
work with my Instructions, pictures, price hist. | 
Before sending buttertlies, send 0c for Hlus- f | ATTENTION! | | 
trated Prospectus whieh gives full particulara, | 
terms. Mr. Sinclair, Dealer in insects, wie 0 beeetioer weltes: “Your seeders eccom to ber 
Dept MAL ne acivertise BS fi F 3 se | 
} Se, Sea Sees, Gee Sees, Co with confidence from our classified ad in your good 
= — magazine.”” It is absolutely essential that now 
’ . ' adver: ise ye us reliable reference in the com 
BUILD YOUR own boat, using Brooks (Originators of adver‘ isers give us relia 
KNOCK-DOWN System) ready-cut materials and save munity in which they are located. If you can not 
. rs’ ; a furnish us with personal reference vouching for 
two-thirds regular builders’ costs, have more successful ¢ , . 
“ . Pema , 4 . . a your honesty and integrity, don’t send us your ad, 
seaworthy craft. Frames fully assembled. Cruisers, Run ; ; . 

. i . We will make every effort possible to protect the 
abouts, Launches, Outboard Motor, Row and Sail, in- , gy A . fn ti ‘ a? ent 
cluding RUDDERS Snipe Class Sailer. Also complete hme from _ dishonest transaction on the pa | 
assortment Propellers, Shafting and Accessories. Send of our advertisers. 
10¢ for catalo BROOKS BOAT CO., INC., Box L-38, ater aiiimineion onan . 
SaginawWestSide, Mich tf - 
BINOCULARS, FIELD GLASSES, TELESCOPES— Kennel 

Slichtly used, $1.75 up; 8x prism Binoculars, $11.00. om 
All makes, “Dustaurier, Busch, Lemaire, Colmont, Mega- ENGLISH SETTER Puppies, pheasant futurities, the 
pho et 3 to 24 power, World's largest assortment. kind that win, rare championship breeding, perfect 
Catalog free. DuMaurier Importers, Dept. 16 A, El- health and condition guaranteed. Also fine derby pros 
mira, N = : pects. For full particulars address DELOS A. ALIG, 
“BULLFROG RAISING!"—PAYS BIG MONEY! In- | 2!! Indiana Trust_Bkig.__ Indianapolis, Ind. - 
vestigate this (New Industry). Send for our valuable | HAVE TWO LITTERS of registered Springer Spaniel 
(FREE) book ‘‘Fortune in Bullfrogs.”” American Bull Pups One whelped Nov. 3 by Champion Aristocrat 
frog Industries, (126), Fremont, Ohio. | of Avanda'e X Delicvht of Avandale. Heavy boned type. 
BIG PROFITS R j ' Bull F Ne I Rees R. €. Seheunert, North Redwood, Minn. 
> Ss aising Jumbo u Y rogs— New ndus- - 
try. great demand Easy, interesting. Write for free | REGISTERED SPRINGER SPANIELS: Strong Novem- 
literature, American Frog Industries, Box 333C, Rayne, ber puppies; a few young dogs and bitches. Choice 
Louisiana 4-2 stock from real workers. Guaranteed, reasonable. Yel- 
: a =" 2 — oSeianeeg lowstone Kennels, Miles City, Mont. 
SOHOL WK—26 es, 60 s. Ma 1g, : 
Aimashing. 7 renting, Pedistiiling Sani e ering $2.23 | SPRINGER SPANIELS, workers and winners, trained 
( D. G Sh: )-2 dogs, broods, and eight wonderful litters of pups, 
with order, or $3.5 . Od . . O. Shaver, O-2, - P : 
De_ Queen, Ark 4-9 | Quality stock priced right. Kesterson’s Kennels, Ska- 
mokawa, Washington. 1-6 
sw AP ARTICLES You don’t need for those you do. — > AN > 
Uni ted States Dept. ©, Swappers Guide, Delphos, Ohio. Dam Black Beauty. Price $15.00 each. E. T. Hall, 
LEARN TO FLY. Send 25c for re bound flying Sterling, Colo 
manual and photos of new ship at $248.00, also mo- = — - - 
tor and propeller information Hibbs, Ft. Worth, Texas. tf EXCEP T .——— inne Sy - at 
7 as. + ie =~ - puppies, rainec arentage, H « s 4 Pa- 
PATENTS—HIGHEST REFERENCES. Best _ results. | sonable. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty-fifth. 
Promptness assured. Booklet free. Watson E. Cole- Denver, Colo tf. 
man, Patent Lawyer, 724-9th St., Washington, D. C. tf 





EASILY BUILT PORTABLE sport kit holding all fish- 
ing tackle, rods, gun, shells, tools. Simple, instructive 
Plans $1.00. Svortkit, Excelsior Springs, Mo 6-2 





WATE RWEEDS REMOVED easily and effectively from 
any lake, pond or river. Write for particulars. Aschert 

Bros 4535 Hampton, — LaC anada, C alifornia. —s tf 

COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE—3 years old, extra strong 
trees I will prepay them 

H 


to you for only 2c each. 
Belcher, Brook Forest, C olo 5-2 
GENUINE BAY 


HUDSON sleeping 
equipment—Mounted trout Stamp brings catalogue. 

Theodore Langguth. Boise, Idaho. ne 
FOREST JOBS easily available, $175 month. Cabin. 
Hunt, trap patrol Get details immediately. Rayson 
Service, K 7 Denver, Colo. 5- 3 
MINERAL RODS on_ positive all m money back guaran-ee 
if not satisfied. Write T. D. Robinson, Box 68-C, 
Elgin, Texas hci 5-3 
ATHLETES FOOT, ° 
Die returned. H. A 
Mich as 
PATE NTS—Low cost. Easy 
F. Randolph, Dept 365, 


soit BUILDING MADE EASY. 
10c Blueprint _Company, _ Wayne, 


e - —— _ 


WHAT DO YOU WANT? 


If you do not find what you want in our Classified 
Department, advertise for it. It makes little dif- 
ference what it is, there are always some of our 
readers who have what you want. One of our 
readers wanted a used Light-twin Out-board Mo- 
tor, and by investing $2.40 in a twenty-four word 
ad @ 10c per word, he heard from fifty-six of our 
readers who had what he wanted. 








blankets—C amp 








heals or 
Flat R. = 


6-2 


cream—he 
Druggist, 





Tender foot 
Vollmer, 











terms. Look and advice free 
Washington, D. C 1 


Illus trated catalogue 
Mich 























ae ye ee HEALTHY, beautiful puppies, 
00—$25.00 each All Pedigreed. Guarantee satis- 
me. and safe delivery. Lawrence Gartner, a. ~" 


ton. Ohio. _ 6-6 
GORGEOUS COATED PEKINGESE Zeoeses, pedigreed, 

lovable, intelligent house dogs, $25 $35. Her- 
mosa Kennels, Federal and Fifty- Fifth, py Colo. tf 

















Th 


Wild Duck Attractions tl 


Foods Planted Now 
Attract Fall Ducks 


Quick-growing foods ducks love 
DUCK MILLET—DUCK’S MEAT, 
Ready to plant. Low prices. Write 
for Free planting advice—foider. 


p_TERRELL’S i.) 


Oshkosh, wi st. 


ATTRACT WILD DUCKS 
Fish—Upland Game Birds 7, 
and Animals with wild rice, 


wild celery, duck potato and 30 
aan © Seocrieee in free illustrated book 
SCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES. 














Ww 















ox 331-B, Oshkosh, Wis. 
ner f 
MINNESOTA WILD RICE seed—Write for 
price Prompt delivery. MacGregor-Dennerly 
Minnesott $ 
"ANADIAN GEESE, Black Calls, and eggs. 
_ Point decoys. Jones, Marston Bldg., Brocktor 








MIDGET CALL DUCK eggs. 


Setting $2.00 
Haines, Edina, Mo. 








Homesteads and Lands 


$5.00 DOW N, $5.00 monthly—Five acres fruit 
location, river front; Ozarks; $125.00. Hunti: 

ing, trapping. Hubbard, 255 Grossman Bldg Kar 

City, Kansas : “1 











| FREE HOMESTEADS—Some _ in 


forfeite 
Hitchrock 


proved, 


states. Maps, 40c. A, 


Arkansas. 


‘700 facts,’ 














Guaranteed—milder, W, 
ripe chewing. Five 
Cottagerrove, Tenn 


TRY BETTER QUALITY. 
bright smoking or rich 
$1.00. Riverside Ranch, 
G°LDEN CIGARETTE BURLEY 
full cigars $1.00. Cigarette rol 
bacco Exchange, B424, Mayfield, Ken 








Ibs 
papers fri 
tucky. 


mild, 5 
ler, 








Indian Curios 


RELICS, ANTIQUE 
Illustrated lists, 10c. 





Firearm . De 


N. Carter, El 


INDIAN 
coins. 

Wise. 

SALE: 
graphic 





Indian 


relics, firearms, 
_list_10c.__it._ Heike, 





antique books, 
ont Lac ll 





Kennel 


SPANIELS. Genuine, cur rly co 

rat-tails. Registered stock, WORKING STRAINS. A 
ALL-AROUND land and water retriever, tried 
proven for over half a century Kindly and aff 
wonderful intelligence. Pu , youngsters, tr 
dogs I handle ONE EXCLUSIVELY. P 
K. Swan, Chico, Calif. 


YOUR PUPPY WANTS Supplied. We have the finest 

puppies of the following popular breeds most r 
able. Springer Spaniels, Wire and Smooth Fox Terr 
Doberman Pinschers, Scotch Terriers, Bostons, Pekir 
Pomeranians, Cocker Spaniels and Irish eee. S 
faction guaranteed. Hermosa Kennels, Federal and Fift 
Fifth, Denver, Co'o 


OAK GROVE KENNELS, 
sale high-class coon, skunk, opossum and mink hx 

fox, wolf and coyote hounds ; rabbit hounds, beagle 

hounds, youngsters started on game Also pointers 4 

a dogs shipped for trial. [Illustrated 
ogue c. 


ENGLISH SETTERS of PEBONAIR, the best 

and quality. Youngsters and puppies only: the 
greatest bloodlines. $30 to $50. E. B. McIntyre S 
Spring, Maryland. (5 miles North 7. D. C. line 
Glenmont. Telephone Kensington 245 W 


50% REDUCTION on Setters and ramey 

Hounds, Wolf and Deer Hounds, 
Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, 
Hounds. Shipped for trial. 
Grass Farm Kennels. 


IRISH WATER 


upple 


BREED 














Ina, Illinois, offers for 





in 





Fox and ¢ 

Coon and Opo 
Varmint and R 
Catalogue ten cents, BE 
Berry, Kentucky 


f 





| COONHOUNDS AT Summer prices. Trained r 
hounds, $20.00 the pair 60 days trial, money 
guarantee. D. Scott, Mt. Pleasant. Tennessee. 





AMERICAN WATER SPANIELS. Fifty registered p 









































OORANG AIREDALE and Cocker Spaniel healthy regis- __ Dies, real hunters, retrievers, land or water. Dri 
tered puppies. Satisfaction and safe delivery guaran- | Sc@mlan. Nashville. Tilinois. 
teed. Sportsmen’s Club Service, La Rue, Ohio. AIREDALE PUPPIES, strong. healthy youngsters ; 

r > s fers. Wire haired | ,,COmpanions. guards and hunters. Dille’s Air 
as yy ty eeenee hunters “- Kennels. Ridgeway, Ohio — 
guards. Alba Elkins, Route 3, Kokomo, Ind. tf | COCKER SPANIEL A. K. C. Registered puns, $12.50 
IRISH & ENGLISH Setters, Irish Water Spaniels and to _$20.00._S._ Teachout, Big Rapids, M'ch ’ 

Chesapeake pups. Males $15, Females $10. Eligible. PEKINGESE, ENGLISH TOY Spaniels! Japeke K 
Harley Everett, Atkinson, Nebr. nels, 4806 Poppleton, Omaha, Nebr 
FOR SALE —Pellee puppies, Strongheart bloodlines. PEDIGREED SPRINGER SPANIEL pups, $6.00 
Shipped C : D. on approval. Thomas 7, up. Tracy Rahto, Jewell, Iowa 
Hannaford, N >. a " — or - 
REGISTERED NEWFOUNDLAND at stud. Pup 
GREAT DANE registerable puppies. [oon vamey ries Marion Van Gorp, Pella, Lowa. . 

a 5 : 8 Stes Springs, — 
ne. Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Spring oi DOG COLLAR NAME Plates D0 cach tor 
— = — ——— E William Bivins, Summit, N. Y 

Ss SETTERS, ar rec unters—papers. n- ; — 

close stamp. Shannon Kennels, Wisconsin Rapids, ’ COONHOt ND 
Wise. $30.00 buys thoroughly trained coondog on long tr 
REGISTERED COCKER SPANIEL Pupoles Blak written money back guarantee. C. R. Lewis, Hazel, ! 
beauties ‘Dugeer’s Kennel, La Junta, Colo. 4-3 pRBeeaaeseaesaaaaauaasusase 





SPRINGER SPANIEL Puppies from proven parents. 
Glendore Kennels, Plainfield, Illinois. 

SPRINGER & COCKER Spaniel puppies and older. 
Pryor & Dosdale, Red Wing, Minn 

BEAGLE PUPS, males $8.50, females $7.50. 
Royd, Millersburg, Ohio. 
BEAGLE PUPS—Purebred; 
Beagles, Tiffin, Ohio. 
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WHAT HAVE YOU TO SELL? 


It makes little difference what it is, our Classified 
Advertising will sell it First, convince yourself 
that you are asking an honest price, then igvest 10« 
a word in a small ‘‘reader ad.”" There are always 
some of our readers interested in what you have 
for sale. 
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You Can Easily Win Your 
Sporting Equipment—FREE 


\ INNING a gun, fishing tackle, or any item of outdoor equipment 
made by concerns advertising in this magazine, requires only the 

effort of showing this copy to your sportsmen friends. Below is a suggested 
list of guns, indicating the small number of subscriptions needed to earn 
each one. You will never get a gun more easily than by boosting OUT- 
DOOR LIFE. 

You need not decide definitely on any premium till you 

have earned it and you may change to another premium 

or order a cash commission refunded at any time. But it 

helps us if we know what premium you have in mind 
Renewals count the same as new subscriptions and the easy renewals of 
the orders you now secure should win an annual prize for you year after 
year. Once your friends have become accustomed to receiving OUTDOOR 
LIFE regularly, they will readily renew. 
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RIFLES 
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1) Remingt Action 
a 2 \t 22 ver W 
d OO , 72 ver 

ster Moc 4 Hornet 8 Savage ** 


























Winche Model 24 : >? Savage * 13-A Bol 
ster ? Bol 23 22 v% . Model 2- 
. eet Model > a 5 19 1? Savage roan Model 
ine Lever ; tomatt a4 age . | 
ster el 63 Auto 4 22 Save | 3 Sing 
W ic eschest r we rw oO Single 12 12 Savage er 19, Pumt 
57 Winchester Rep ster Mode 13 72 Savage ax? Jel 71, Pumt 
- > Sir 4 manor t 
+7 Remington jel \ OI 4 2? Stevens 2/ Z Single Shi 
nington \ | \ ns 415 = ter 
22 Ren *\ Aodel 0 : 22 Steve , Bolt Repeat 
Remington n 74-A Aut Bolt 10 we) Stevens Of 
ston + 1 34 Bolt.- 9 Li- 
22 Remington Mode . \Aodel 25-A \ 
22 Rem “49 Remingt? 
20 ails 


25-2N, 




















Sub cripuir’ 
Requires 
' Sing 
7 ation lon-Selectt¥* 28 
- Rec uired haca Field, N 44 
{ thacé 
1) 33 I T igger 12 16 of 20 4 
1-A Aut 12, 10 of © 33 | MPA" Grade, “with ejector 40 
- >) » or - ox page tor 
Remington - atetel sman, a a? or 20 3 Fox Al poner A with eye" 
ngton vt > ve) Z, 56 Srerling¥Y y \t 4\ 
n mington 31-A f : 4 Over-4 ndet 17 fox pews Auto. 14 OF 4 matted tl 77 
€ ad eton on . Brow 5 ( raist*’ 
\2 ga Reming el 12 Pump - | } Browning Au Superpos™ ith 
“f rer Mode’ rted rib . / Browning» Doubk 19 
Winchest¢ Aodel 12, ma \2 Ga Nitro Special 
( tro | 
Winchester ©. Takedow! I 41 Letever’ get \ “5 
] “¥ . triage gle th 
Winchestef 4.1 21 Dou 24 singl Long Range 5 uble, with 
W inchester 1 720 Auto 16 Lene Long Rangs ; 
Savage Moc j 1 330 Doub! 20 bate ai trigger - cial 4 
Stevens —— 1 620 Pump r |, c ec ith Field OTe 
~ Model oa te Sing 3) «CON h Idea 
Srevens A rt } 
St ens Model 10 18 I ( Smi 
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uiré New 
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, to + Single “4 : 
teman | are - ee \ Colt | Police 11 
aa Call Woods" matic 2 Colt Official ie Shot 
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5 / a 33 Au » Master 
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— SEND COUPON FOR DETAILS 
BE ieee tat of lovel iene of a eae 
OUTDOOR LIFE, who have earned Subscription Pepartment | 
sporting equipment premiums, includes l 111 E. Hitt St., Mount Morris, Il. | 
lawyers, doctors and successful business | Please send me, without obligation, a receipt book, | 
men. There is no finer type of man than | order blanks and information on earning a | 
the average sportsman, no more enjoy- | 
able work than meeting anglers and | 
hunters whose personal hobby is the | | 
same as yours. Any outdoorsman will | 
gladly give you a list of his personal | 


friends who are fishing and hunting ! Street... FO Bh ek eS | 
enthusiasts and in that way you can | 
build an endless chain of prospects who | city. wi a, 


— ee ee ee 


will enjoy our magazine 
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the Coupon 


. M. Feltner, of 
Cy., says— “'l 
must say that | 
lost practically no 
time in getting 
my subscriptions 
for the 23A Sav- 
age Sporter and 
the Model 24 
Remington Auto. 
I had no difficulty 
at all in getting 
my hunting and 
fishing friends to 
subscribe and 
earning two fine 
rifles.” 
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J. K. Martin, of 
Hawaii, says—" 
received the 12- 
gauge Browning 
and it is even bet- 
ter than I ex- 
pected. The 44 
subscriptions 
were sO easy to 
secure that it only 
took a few spare 
hours after work 
to earn this beau- 
tiful gun. Every- 
one admires it.” 
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Wm. H. King, of 
Colo., says — “I 
am herewith en- 
closing a snapshot 
of myself and the 
fine Savage 
Supersporter that 
you gave me for 
securing 28 subs 
very much en- 
joy getting sub- 
scriptions. for 
OU Tr DOOR 
LIFE in my spare 
time and find it 
an easy seller.” 
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Jas Burnett, of 
Towanda, Pa., 
says—“I must 
say I found it 
very easy to get 
my 45 subscrip- 
tions and took 
very little extra 
time—in fact, the 
magazine sold it- 
self. It was more 
like finding my 
splendid Win- 


chester 
























Brake Horsepower 
Model (Certified by N.O.A.) (omservice halls) 


Sport Single | 2.2 at 3500 R.P 
Lightwin 5.1 at 3750 
Fleetwin 8.5 at 4000 
Sportfour 16.2 at 4000 
Speeditwin [21.1 at 4000 
Speedifour | 31.2 at 4000 


e UTILITY SERIES « 
Sportwin 4.0 at 3250 R.P.M.|2-11 M.P.H. 
Seurditwin 58at3500 “ 3-17 
Fastwin 1il2a4000 “ 4-22 
Speeditwin 18.9 at 4000 “ 5-26 = 


* RACING SERIES + 


| 
Speeditwin (Send for specification folders) 
“4.60” 
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